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AN ANATOLIAN CULT TERM IN UGARITIC 


HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR., 707 Cadillac Drive, Wheaton, Illinois 


nr 


Ihe Indo-European (hereafter IE) 
root *dhu - was very productive in the 
various daughter languages of the Indo- 
European family. 1 In Sanskrit it appears 
in the noun dhumah , “smoke.” In Latin 
the IE phoneme *dh appears as either b,d, 
or /, depending upon various conditioning 
factors. 2 IE *dhu-mo -, accordingly, is 
represented in Latin by fumus. 3 In 
classical Greek IE *dh joins three other IE 
phonemes which fall together in the script 
as 0 (theta). 4 The IE root dhu- appears in 
the verb &vw, “to make an offering (esp. a 
burnt offering or incense offering).” 5 IE 
*dhu-mo - is represented by Greek Svpos, 
“spirit, emotion, anger” (from earlier 
“smoke, vapor”) and the denominative 
verb Svfudo ), “to make smoke”. 6 In 
Mycenaean Greek the IE root is evident 
in two forms: tu-we-a, an accus. pi. neut. 
normalized as thuea (Gvea), “ingredients 
for aromatic oil, fragrant smoke,” 7 and 
tu-wo , an enumerated commodity which 
might be “incense.” 8 

E. Laroche has pointed out that IE 
* dhu-mo- is represented in cuneiform 
Hittite by tuhhima -, “coughing, choking, 

1 Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch , pp. 261 f. under dheu- (“vermutlich: dhwe-"). 

2 See Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, 223. Also H. Krahe, 
Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, I, 79-80, 87. 

3 Lewis and Short, A New Latin Dictionary , 
pp. 791-92. 

4 Krahe, op. cit., vol. I, p. 87. They are: IE *th, 
*q w h, *dh , *g*h. 

5 Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, 
p. 813. H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch , pp. 698-99. 

6 Liddell and Scott, op. cit., pp. 809-10. Frisk, op. 
cit., pp. 692-93. 

7 M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek, p. 411. 

8 Ibid. 


gasping, suffocation.” 9 Cognates of this 
noun in Hittite are: tuhhai-, “to gasp, 
choke, be short of breath,” tuhhiyatt -, 
gasping, suffocation,” tuhhuessar (sub¬ 
stance for cultic purification; “smoke, 
incense”??), and tuhhuwai- jtuhhui -, 
“smoke”. 10 

In the alphabetic texts from Ugarit 
there are many terms for various types of 
cultic offerings. Among others we might 
enumerate the following: uzr, gmn , dgt, mgt, 
mlk(t), mlg , mnh, nkt, qtr , and srp. Of this 
number some of the terms are transparent 
in meaning and etymology. Others are 
more obscure. The term dgt, in particular, 
appears to have no convincing Semitic 
etymology. 11 It occurs only four times in 
Ugaritic literature (I Aqht 185, 186, 192, 
193), 12 all in the same immediate context. 
Daniel the king is in mourning for his son 
Aqhat. He weeps for seven years in his 
palace, accompanied by wailing women. 
At the end of the seven years Daniel 
dismisses the wailing women from his 
presence and prepares to make sacrifice 
unto the gods. At this point the text reads 

9 Laroche, Bulletin de la Society de Linguistique de 
Paris (BSL ) LII, 80. 

10 Friedrich, Hethitisches Handworterbuch ( HWb ), 
pp. 226-7; HWb Erg. 1, p. 21; and HWb Erg. 2, p. 25 
(where it is shown that Hittite tuhhuwai- corresponds 
with Akkadian qutru in the new bilingual text of 
Hattusili I). 

11 A student of Virolleaud’s informs me that his 
professor proposed Arabic J&z as cognate in a class 
session. Ugaritic dgt, according to this theory would 
be “nocturnal offering.” G. R. Driver ( Canaanitt 
Myths and Legends, p. 153, note 29) suggests Arabic 

“to strangle,” as possibly cognate. But th( 
correct Arabic reflex of Ugaritic t would be Arabic O 
not or O. 

12 Cyrus Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 256. Entry 
No. 500. 
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thus: wyq[ry ] dbJi ilm, ys c ly dgt [ ] 

bsmym, dgt Jimmy [dJc]bJcbm. Provisionally, 
we might render this as: “He offered a 
sacrifice (dbh) to the gods; he offered up a 
smoke-offering (dgt) to the heavens, the 
smoke-offering of Hrnmy to the stars.” 
The meaning “smoke, incense” or even 
“smoke-offering” fits the context well. 
The S-causative of c ly, “to go up, rise,” is 
quite a propos to the meaning as well. 

As for the vocalization of the form, the 
most likely pronunciation, if it is an 
Anatolian loan word, would be dugus or 
duguis. Anatolian hattus, “silver,” 13 is 
written in the Ugaritic alphabetic texts as 
htt, which appears in this form regardless 
of the case (nom., gen., accus.). This 
would indicate that the Hittite-Luwian 
nom. case ending s became fossilized in 
Anatolian loan words and was regarded 
by the people of Ugarit as a part of the 
stem. The same fate evidently befell 
cuneiform Hittite duhhuis , which appears 
as dgt (i.e., nom. duhhuis , rather than 
accus. duhhuin) in the Aqhat epic, although 
the noun clearly functions as the direct 
object in all of its four occurrences. 

The alphabetic spelling of cuneiform 
duhhuis adds much to our knowledge of 
the Hittite term. First of all, we see that 
the initial dental, which is usually written 
with the voiceless dental series of signs in 
cuneiform Hittite, was indeed pronounced 
d. It is true that we might be led to suspect 
this already from the etymology (IE 
*dhu-), but the alphabetic spelling now 
confirms the voiced dental pronunciation. 
E. Sturtevant in his formulation of the 
laryngeal theory for Indo-European (or 
rather “Indo-Hittite”) posited four primi¬ 
tive laryngeals. 14 Some of these are 

13 The Anatolian place name HattuSaS is often 
written URU Kt.BABBAR-^a-ai in Hittite texts. See 
Friedrich, ZDMG, XCVI (1942), 490-92. 

14 E. H. Sturtevant, Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language , 2d ed., passim. H. Kronasser, 
Vergleichende Laut- und Formenlehre des Hethitischen, 
pp. 75-78. 


represented as consonants in Hittite, but 
in the other IE languages they only mani¬ 
fest their presence by vocalic colorings. 
In Hittite they all fall together in the 
script, represented by the h series of signs. 
Alphabetic transcriptions of Hittite words 
and personal names have shown that in 
the pronunciation some of these laryngeals 
were distinct from others, although they 
were all spelled with the h signs in cunei¬ 
form. The personal name Tuthaliya appears 
in alphabetic texts as tdgl, showing that 
the laryngeal was articulated more like 
Ugaritic g than Ugaritic h or Ji. 15 Whereas 
Anatolian hattus , “silver,” is written htt 
at Ugarit, indicating that the Hittite 
pronunciation of the “$” in hattus differed 
from that of the “h” in Tuthaliya. To this 
we can now add that the IE (or IH) 
dhuXu - (with X representing the primitive 
laryngeal) contained the same laryngeal 
as that in the name Tuthaliya, represented 
alphabetically as g. Another possible 
example of this “</” laryngeal in Hittite 
is the term Jcupahi -, which denotes 
a type of headgear. 16 If Hebrew 
(also spelled snip) was indeed borrowed 
from the Philistines and can be traced 
back to an Anatolian origin, we might 
wish to posit the pronunciation Jcubagi- 
for the cuneiform Jcupahi -, “helmet, 
headgear.” 17 

In summary, Anatolian loan words in 
Ugaritic are not as familiar a phenomenon 

15 Distinctions between various velar, pharyngeal, 
and laryngeal spirants could be more precise in the 
alphabetic cuneiform of Ugarit than in the syllabic 
cuneiform of North Syria and Anatolia, because in the 
latter the syllabic h signs had to cover the entire 
range of h, h , A, and g. 

16 See A. Goetze, “Hittite Dress,” in Corolla 
Linguistica, p. 59. Goetze shows that in lists Hittite 
hupahi alternates with TUG SAG.DUL. 

17 Note I Samuel, chap. 17, where in the same 

historical and military context Goliath’s helmet is 
called a (vs. 5) and Saul’s a (vs. 38). The 

alternation of the velar stops points to foreign a 
phoneme, which was heard by the Hebrews as 
intermediate between their D and p. See already 
Gordon, Ugaritic Manual , p. 29. 
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as are Hurrian and Akkadian loans. 18 But 
here in dgt (perhaps pronounced duguis) is 
a rather clear example of a cult term 
borrowed from Anatolia. It is likely that 
cult terms from Anatolia reached the 
Levantine coast through the migration 
of cult personnel. Persons trained in cultic 
functions were a mobile class in the ancient 
Mediterranean world and were in demand 
everywhere. Homer informs us that such 
was the case with the class of skilled 

18 The only other clear example in fact is htt, but 
the probability of such words finding their way into 
Ugaritic is high in view of the close relations between 
Ugarit and Anatolia. 


personnel which he calls the SrpMoepyoi. 19 
The term duguis , denoting “smoke” in a 
ritual sense, or perhaps “smoke-offering,” 
was brought to Ugarit by Anatolian cult 
personnel. Since it was a foreign term, it 
does not occur often in the alphabetic 
texts. Instead we meet with the native 
term qtr. But in the epic of Aqhat King 
Daniel is described as offering up the 
smoke {dgt) of his sacrifice to the 
heavens. 

19 Odyssey xvii. 382-86. See further C. H. Gordon, 
“Ugaritic Guilds and Homeric AHMIOEPTOI 
in The Aegean and the Near East: Studies Presented 
to Hetty Goldman, pp. 136-43. 
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Composite Nouns, Verbs and Adjectives in Hittite 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. - Waltham, Mass. 


The subject of composite forms in Hittite has been touched 
upon many times over the past twenty years in Hittitology ( 1 ). And, 
although in general all such discussions have centered on one or two 
particular forms thought to be composites rather than attempting 
a comprehensive review ( 2 ), in recent years with the appearance of 
the first fascicles of H. Kronasser’s Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache 
{hereafter EHS) ( 3 ) a more systematic and scientific review of the 
subject has been attempted. Kronasser was, of course, anticipated in 
much of his analysis by the earlier works of Giiterbock ( 4 ) and Goetze (*), 
yet his attempt at systematization is very useful. It occurs to the 
writer, however, that more attention needs to be directed to matters 
of morpheme sequence in order to determine whether any consistent 

( x ) A selective, alphabetical listing of scholars who have made 
first identifications of Hittite composites includes: Balkan ( antiyant -; 
Dergi 6 [1948], 147 ff.), Cop (hatalkeSna-; Slav. Rev. Ling. 11, 52 ff.), 
Ehelolf (Hwanzanna-; ZA NF 2 [1935], 318), Friedrich (pattarpalhi-; 
ZA NF 5 [1930], 36), Goetze, ( annanega -, Symb. Hrozny I, 289 ff.; Sarri - 
wa$pa~, JCS 10 [1956], 36, n. 42; SuppiwaShar, JCS 1 [1947], 318-320), 
Giiterbock (allantaru-, appaUwat-, kattakurant-, and wizzapant- in Cor. 
Ling., 63-68; aHuzeri-, RHA f. 74 [1964], 97 ff.), Hoffner ( Utamahura -, 
RHA f. 72 [1963], 38, n. 21; kammarS- RHA f. 72 [1963], 34-35; walkti- 
$ara~, RHA f. 72 [1963], 36-37; Serkurant-, tapalkultana-, and tarumaki- 
in the present study), Earoche [pirelhannal, 1RHA f. 61 [1957], 128; $al- 
lakardah-, etc., RA 48 [1954], 47). Cf. also F. Sommer, HuH 55 ff.; 
A. Kammenhuber, KZ 77 (1961) 161-218; P. H. Salus, The Compound 
Noun in Indo-European : A Survey (doctoral dissertation, New York 
University 1963; for an abstract see Linguistics 11 [The Hague 1963] 
113); P. H. Salus, “The Types of Nominal Compound of Indo-European”, 
Orbis 14 (Eouvain 1965) 38-62 (51: Hittite). 

( 2 ) H. G. Giiterbock's essay in Cor. Ling., 63-68 was the first attempt 
to discuss more than one composite in a single article. 

( 3 ) H. Kronasser, Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache, Band 1 (Wies¬ 
baden 1966). The first fascicle of Band 1 appeared in 1962. 

( 4 ) “Zu einigen hethitischen Komposita”, Corolla Linguistica (Wies¬ 
baden 1955), 63-68. 

( 5 ) See Goetze’s article cited above in note 1. 
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patterns emerge from the many known examples and a few previously 
unsuspected examples, which he proposes to discuss in the body of 
this article. 

The purpose of this essay, then, is two-fold: (1) to determine the 
principal types of composite formations in Hittite, illustrating them 
with such examples as have been adduced previously by others, and 
in the process (2) to add a few additional examples of composite forms 
discovered by the writer during the past few years of his research. 


I. Patterns of Composite Formation in Hittite 

Composite (or compounded) (*■) nouns, verbs, and adjectives can 
be found in most languages of the Indo-European linguistic family ( a ). 
This feature is more prominent, however, in some of these languages 
than in others ( 3 ). It would be a gross overstatement to claim that 
such word types are common in Hittite or any other Anatolian 
language cognate to Hittite, yet examples are far from few. 

The components of composite nouns, verbs, and adjectives were 
not combined in any haphazard fashion in Hittite, but appear rather 
to have been joined in a limited number of prescribed or preferred 
patterns. To a certain extent these intra-word sequence patterns are 
analogous to the intra-clause morpheme sequence patterns in Hittite. 
Yet they are not in every respect the same. By examining the 
available examples one may extract the following patterns. For 
simplicity's sake the following abbreviations will be employed: A = 
adjectival element, Adv = adverbial element, N = nominal element, 
Pr/Po = preverbal or postpositional element, V = verbal element, 
Va = verbal adjective (participle, etc.). 

1. A + N x = N 2 . 

a. Attfuzeri-, a kind of cup; cf. HWb, 38, and Giiterbock, RHA 
f. 74 (1964), 97 ff. A = aHu- “good”, and N = zeri- “cup.” Just 

(1) I trust that my choice of terms in this monograph does not confuse 
any trained descriptive or comparative linguist. I would consider the 
terms “composite” and “compounded” to be virtual synonyms. I have 
preferred to use the term “composite” in this study. 

( 2 ) EHS I, 155 ff.; Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichendey, Grammatik 
dev indogermanischen Sprachen, II, 21-89. 

( 8 ) Quite common in Greek, Sanskrit and Germanic; less common in 
some of the other groups. 
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what is implied by aSSu- in this compound is not clear ( 1 ). Friedrich 
and Sommer ( 2 ) have enumerated the following nuances of the adjec¬ 
tive within the broader range of “good”: “suitable” (zweckmassig), 
“useful” (niitzlich), “beneficial” (heilsam), “valuable” (wertgeschatzt), 
“prized” (beliebt) ( 3 ). Both agree that the word does not imply 
“morally good” (sittlich gut) or “well-disposed” (wohl-/gutgesinnt). 
Friedrich adds the nuance “pleasant” (angenehm) ( 4 ). In addition 
aSSu- may convey the idea of “unspoiled” in KBo III 21 obv. ii 9, 
where aSSu uzu.i is contrasted with huwappan-a uzu.i. In KBo X 
20 obv. i 13-14 man iajgai -i-ma aSSu taSta GKG Katapi Sara apeniSSan 
paizzi seems to presuppose the basic meaning “pleasing/pleasant”: 
“if it is pleasing to the king (i.e., if he wishes), he may go up to Katapa 
even so” ( 6 ). But how does one decide what nuance is borne by 
aSSu- in connection with a cup? The adjective is used of a vessel in 
KUB VII 5 rev. iv 12-18: namma-Si man GJJG har Sty alii aSSu n-an-zan 
DGG harSiyalli tittanuzi man UL-ma n-an-za NA *huwaSi tittanuzi naSma- 
an-za ai,am -ma iyazi, “furthermore, if his DUG harSiyalli is aSSu, he will 
set it on the GXJG harSiyalli; but if it is not, he will either set it on the 
na 4 huwasi or make an image”. Goetze translates the first portion 
of the above passage: “Furthermore, if sacrificial vessels are in order, 
he will set up sacrificial vessels” ( 6 ). In doing so, he fails to explicitly 
translate the enclitic pronoun -Si in namma-Si and expresses his 
preference to translate aSSu “in order”. He also understands both 
GGG harSiyalli and aSSu as neuter plurals, an interpretation which is 
permissible for BVG har Sty alii but much more questionable for aSSu 
(one would expect aSSawa for the neuter plural). The enclitic -Si 
can be construed with either D GG harSiyalli (“the to-him DXjrG A.” = 
“his DUG A.”) or aSSu (“valuable to him”). Either interpretation is 
possible; I simply prefer the first. The value of the T>TJG harSiyalli 
which determines whether or not it will be the stand is (to my mind) 


( x ) The word “good" covers such a broad range of nuances that one 
must attempt to narrow it to a shade of meaning appropriate for a cup. 

( 2 ) Sommer, HAB 46 ff.; Friedrich, Indogermanische Forschungen 
41, 192 and 370 ff. and in HWb, 37. 

( 3 ) I have combined the offerings of the two scholars in one list. 
They seem to be agreed upon the selection of nuances which are both 
appropriate and inappropriate for as$u~. 

( 4 ) See HWb, 37. 

( 6 ) See H. G. Guterbock, JNES 19 (1960), 80 and 85. 

( e ) A NET 2 , 350a. 
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not sentimental but intrinsic. By ‘‘intrinsic'' I do not necessarily 
wish to exclude “immaterial” considerations such as ritual purity. 
I simply do not believe that -Si is to be directly construed with asSu 
so as to result in a translation “if the DUG A. is valuable to him”. The 
clause “if his DUG &. is assu “must refer to a quality which all persons 
aware of the nature of the vessel would agree that it possesses. If 
ritual purity is involved, all persons who knew what had been done to 
the vessel would agree that intrinsically it was “pure” or “impure”. 
If material value is involved, all persons who examined the vessel would 
acknowledge that it was either “valuable” (silver, gold, or other 
material) or “not valuable” (clay, etc.). As I study KUB VII 5 rev. 
iv 12-18, the last alternative appears to me most likely. The issue is 
a very simple one: if the sacrificer’s vessel is a common earthen one 
(and not, therefore, valuable), he sets the god on a NA *huwa$i-, which is 
quite valuable ( 1 ), or he makes an auam, which also would have more 
intrinsic value than an earthen vessel. If, however, the vessel is 
valuable (i.e., perhaps made of precious material), he may set it up 
before the god. And perhaps it is just this nuance which is intended 
in the composite aSsuzeri-. It is a cup which has intrinsic value, i.e., 
a cup which is made of some precious material. An aSsu zeri (with 
separate spelling) of gold is attested-in KUB I 17 i 5 ( 2 ). 

b. SuppiwaShar, “onion” (Goetze, JCS 1 [1947], 318-320). Com¬ 
pare also now Kronasser (EHS, I, 126). The word is a loan trans¬ 
lation ( 3 ) from the Sumerian sum . sikiu sar ( 4 ). The Hittite components 
are suppi- “holy” and *washar “bulb” or “garlic” (not attested in 
free form in Hittite) ( 6 ). The pattern is again A + N x = N 2 . 


0) In Hittite law #128 the fine set for the person who steals the 
huwaSi- stone is higher than that paid by a person stealing any other 
kind of stone. On the huwaH -stone see A. Goetze, Kleinasien 2 , 162-3. 

( 2 ) Giiterbock, RHA f. 74 (1964), 111, n. 6. Giiterbock has also 
shown ( ibid ., 112) that it is impossible to distribute the three Hittite 
equivalents of ( dug )GAI < — zeri-( n.), G & L ,- i - (c.), and GAi ^- ma / i - (c.) — 
between “metal goblet” and “earthenware cup”, which thus removes 
the objection that an aSSuzeri - could not be made of either material. 

( 3 ) See the discussion of loan translations in EHS, I, 124-8. 

(*) Goetze, JCS 1 (1947), 318-320. 

( 5 ) I. J. Gelb in Studies in Honor of B. Landsberger, 57-58 trans¬ 
lates SUM as “onion” and sum-SIKH, (“pure onion”) as “garlic”, i.e., 
the very opposite of Goetze’s distribution: sum “garlic” and sum-Sikii, 
“onion”. 
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2. A, + N = A 2 . 

A second pattern of morphemes is that in which the first member 
is A and the second N. The resultant composite has a basic A func¬ 
tion, but can be substantivized, when employed as an epithet or name. 
In examples a and b the original adjective has been applied to a plant 
as an epithet or name, thus coming to serve as N. This type of com¬ 
posite requires an English translation: “A of N" or ‘'A with respect 
to N". Among examples of this pattern in Greek we may cite: 
(SapuSoupcov "heavy of fate, unlucky", 7roXuppY)v (nokl)Q + fpv)v) “rich 
in sheep," 7CoXu[xt)tl^ (toXuc; + (jltJtu;) "full of devices, tricks". 

a. Hatalkes($a)na~, a kind of thorn bush; "prickly branch", cf. 
HWb Erg. 2, 12, citing Cop, Slav. Rev. Lingu. 11, 52 ff.; see also 
the discussions of G. Neumann, KZ 77 (1961), 79, and A. Kam- 
menhuber, ibid., 199, n. 1. The components are *hat(a)~, by function 
A, yet not attested as an independent adjective in Hittite texts ( 1 ). 
meaning either "sharp" or "prickly", and *alkes(sa)na-, presumed by 
Cop to be a by-form of alki&ana- "branch" (HWb, 19; cf. also Giiter- 
bock, Oriens 10 [1957], 354). Kronasser ( EHS, I, 183) either has 
not seen Cop’s interpretation or disagrees with it, for he analyzes 
hatalke$($a)na- as containing the formative - sana-j-sna-. Quite 
aside from the attractiveness of the etymological explanation given 
by Cop for the name of a thorn bush, there appears to be independent 
support for the theory in the form taftalku$tanan SAn in KUB XXIV 
14 i 6 (discussion under b). But the interpretation of *hat(a)~ as A 
is not the only possible one. In view of the existence of composites of 
the type V + N x = N 2 in some IE languages (see below on targa§(§a)- 


(*) Cop, Slav. Rev. Ling. 11 , 52-68; HWb Erg. 2, 12. On the stem 
vowel see Part II of the present article. The verb hattarai-, however, 
must be kept apart. Laroche has suggested ( MNHMHC XAPIN, II, 
3 with n. 5, without references) a meaning “to cross’ for hattarai - and 
“crossing” for hattareslar . It would not serve the purposes of this 
study to enter into a through lexical disquisition on hattarai - or hattarellar 
here, but from a brief examination of my own collection of passages 
containing these words augmented by additional references supplied to 
me by Prof. Laroche I am inclined to agree with his proposed translation. 
A few passages still resist this rendering, e.g., the very difficult [ giS ba]i,.- 
Tur -az ha-at-ta-ra-a-mi (KUB XXXVI 35 obv. i 3) of the Elkunirsa- 
Asertu myth (cf. Otten, MIO 1 [1953], 125-150 and RHA f. 76 [1965], 
6-7, n. 11). 
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na-) it is possible that both hatalkeSSana- and tapalkustana- contain 
V as their first members. Thus Stech-ast (as given in HWb Erg. 
2, 12) is a very apt translation, since Stech-ast is also a V + Nj. = N a 
type composite. In this case *hat(a)- could be related, if not identical, 
with the attested verb hattai-, a verb of cutting or piercing. The 
element Hap (a)- in tapalkustana- is more difficult to identify. 

b. TapalkuStana-, a kind of plant. The syllabic spelling of this 
name is ta-pal-ku-u$-ta-na-an SAn (KUB XXIV 14 i 6), acc. sg. of a 
noun of common gender. As must be apparent from the previous 
discussion, I analyze this term as tap + alkuStana-. The identity of 
the second component, *alku$tana-, can hardly be doubted. It shares 
with the noun alkistana- “branch” eight phonemes, differing only 
in the second vowel. To disassociate the two forms on the basis 
of the single vowel in the face of the exact correpondence of the other 
eight phonemes is surely presuming too much on coincidence, espe¬ 
cially in a plant name! I cannot make a positive identification of the 
first component *tap~. But obviously some guesses must be made, 
if we are ever to reach a solution. According, I put forward the 
following. The reduplicated noun Gl Haptappa- designates probably 
a “(bird-)cage”, or less likely a “(bird-)nest” ( x ). Both a cage and 
a nest would be characterised by one conspicuous feature, namely, 
criss-crossed or interwoven wooden sticks. Is it possible then that 
the element *tap- denotes this interweaving or criss-crossing? If so, 
then perhaps tap + alkuStana- means “of/with interwoven branches” 
as a designation for a particular kind of plant. Again the pattern is 
Ai+N^Aj, the resultant A 2 being “(plant) with interwoven branches”. 
See also above on 2a. 

c. WalkiSsara-, adjective meaning “(manually) skilled” (HWb, 
243; H. Hoffner, RHA f. 73 [1963], 36-37). Kronasser (EHS, 186) 
makes no allusion to components for walkissara-, apparently consid¬ 
ering it not to be a composite form. On analogy with such Greek 
forms as su^eip “manually skilled”, SatSaXo^etp “cunning of hand”, xap- 
xepoyeip “strong of hand”, etc., I have previously pointed out( 2 ) that 
the Hittite adjective walkiSsara- “skilled” should be segmented into 
the components *wal- (not attested to date as a free form in Hittite) 
and kiSSara- “hand” (HWb, 108). The former of the two components 


( x ) HWb, 212 and literature cited there. 
(*) RHA f. 72 (1963), 36-37. 
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occupies the position normally held by the A in such forms, so that 
I have posited for this bound morpheme the provisional meaning 
"strong” or "deft”, and have connected it which IE *ual~l*ual-dh - 
"to be strong” ( 1 ). Here, as in examples a and b above, A x -f N—A 2 . 
A serious objection to my analysis of this form has, however, been 
raised by Prof. Giiterbock, who points out that in composites of this 
type one expects the full stem form for the first element. Since 
neither IE in general nor in particular Nesite and Luwian possess 
/-stem adjectives, *wal- can hardly be A. Perhaps my analysis of 
this form has been premature. 

d. *$allakarda- ( 2 ) is the conjectured adjectival base upon which 
the two verb forms Sallakardai- and Sallakardah- were built, just as 
walkeSSarah- "to make skilled” was built upon the adjectival base 
walkeSSara-. According to the principles which we have laid down 
for the interpretation of Hittite composites of the pattern A 1 +N=A 2 
we should render this literally "great of heart”. The verbs built 
upon this base should be rendered (literally) as "to be (or act) great¬ 
hearted” and perhaps (for Sallakardah-) "to make (someone else) 
great-hearted”. Yet such a literal translation would be misleading 
in English. In Hittite this complex of verbs with their abstract 
noun (Sallakardatar) have an unfavorable connotation. E. Laroche 
has proposed for Sallakardah- and Sallakardai- the meaning "to startle, 
surprise”, and for sallakardatar "astonishment, surprise” ( 3 ). H. G. 
Giiterbock preferred to translate the first two as "to do evil high¬ 
handedly/arrogantly”, and the third as "arrogance, presumption, high¬ 
handedness” ( 4 ). Holt has more recently suggested for Sallakardah- 
"to make someone irrational, incite to anger”, and for sallakardai- 
"to behave irrationally” ( 6 ). The present writer prefers Giiterbock's 
renderings, but it is not his intention to enter into the details of the 
lexicography at this point. It is sufficient for the present purpose 
to classify these forms within the structure of morpheme sequence 
in composites. 


(*) J. Pokorny, Indogerm. etym. Worterbuch, 1111-1112; RHA f. 72 
(1963), 37, n. 25. 

( а ) Discussed by Kronasser EHS § 77,4 p. 125 and A. Kammenhuber, 
KZ 77 (1961) 193 f. 

( 8 ) RA 48 (1954), 47. 

( 4 ) Cor. Ling., 65-68. 

( б ) BiOr 15 (1958), 150, n. 18a. 
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3. Adv + N, = N 2 . 

This group of Hittite composites approximates Brugmann and 
Delbriick's third category; those whose first member is an old adverb 
also attested independently. Among the examples cited by Brugmann 
and Delbriick are several whose second member, though N, is de-ver¬ 
bal: Greek 7up6-'9*e<ri<;, a7i6-<7Ta<ii^ sv-$sd;i<;; Latin in-dictid } etc. ( 1 ). 
Since these could be derived from preverbs and verbs, they do not 
match our Hittite group, in which both examples have a primitive 
noun as their second members. The examples which parallel our 
examples best are: Greek mr-coma, U7C£pGr/), u7t-aer7tt8io<;, etc. 

a. AppaHwat- “future” ( HWb , 337-338 and Erg. 2, 7-8, citing 
Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 65; EHS, I, 124 and 156). The above is the full 
phonetic writing of the Hittite form which underlies such ideographic 
writings as egiR.ud.kam (KBo III 3 obv. i 7), 'EGiR-pa-w-ti 
(KBo III 3 ii 7; Laroche, RA 52 [1958], 187), egir -U^-MI (KBo II 
9 obv. i 34), and 'BGm-pa-WD. kam-a£ (KUB XXIX 9 i 7). The two 
components, which have been identified by both Giiterbock and Otten 
in 1952 ( 2 ) and further commented upon by Giiterbock again in 1955 ( 3 ), 
are appa “after, behind” {HWb, 25), which normally functions as either 
adverb or post-positional, but which carries a quasi-adjectival force in 
this composite, and Aiwat- “day” {HWb, 195). Giiterbock and Otten 
pointed out to Friedrich the alternation of appa&watta with the 
ideogram egir-C 7 4 -M/ (= Akkadian arkat umi) in a text found in 
1952 (now published as KBo VII 28:40 ff.). Regarding the Akkadian 
idiom, neither the AHW nor the CAD have published their material on 
(w)arkiu/{w)arku, but Friedrich Delitzsch in his Assyrisches Hand - 
worterbuch (Leipzig 1896) has listed a number of occurrences of the 
idiom arktit umi {‘*). In addition, one should note that virtually the 
same idiom is found in Biblical Hebrew (DW1 innKU). Yet the simi¬ 
larity between the Semitic idiom and the Hittite composite is only 
semantic and not morphological, for the Akkadian and Hebrew 
constructions are true genitival phrases, containing nomen regens and 
nomen rectum, whereas appa&wat- is of the pattern Adv+N x = N 2 . 

( x ) See examples in Brugmann & Delbriick, VGIS, II, 29-30, 38, 
and 51. 

( 2 ) HWb, 337-338. 

( 3 ) Cor. Ling., 65. 

( 4 ) F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 243a. 
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Another composite, which contains Siwat-, but whose pattern is 
Demonstrative + N x = Adv, is aniSiwat (anni- "that ”+Siwat- 
"day"; Hrozny, ArOr 1 [1929], 284, Otten, MDOG 86 [1953], 64, n. 3, 
EHS , I, 124). 

b. SarriwaSpa-, a kind of garment; HWb Erg. 1, 18; cf. Goetze, 
JCS 10 (1956), 36, n. 42; EHS, I, 125 and 184; Laroche, RA 52 (1958), 
188. Goetze first pointed out the existence and probable meaning 
of this term, which is found only in IBoT I 31 obv. 7 in a list of gar¬ 
ments. He even suggested that it might be a composite, involving 
the word for "garment" ( waSpa-) as its second element ( 1 ). He did 
not, however, propose any meaning for the first component, *Sarri~. 
Kronasser (EHS, I, 125) has suggested that this *Sarri- is the Hurrian 
(ultimately Akkadian) word for "king". He translates sarriwaspa-, 
therefore, as "Kdnigskleid(?)". Laroche, on the other hand, has 
sought to identify this *Sarri- with the Nesite noun Sarra- "part, 
portion" (HWb, 184), which he proceeds to extend to the sense "(mid¬ 
dle) part", more properly to be expressed by takSan- "midst" or by 
takSan Sarra- "half". Laroche thus proposes to identify TGG SarriwaSpa- 
with the ideogram tgg ^Ab and to draw the equation *Sarri- — sar¬ 
ra- = fB "middle". To my knowledge neither sarra- nor *Sarri- 
is yet attested for Luwian or Palaic, but it is always possible that it 
will turn up in new texts. The principal objections which I raise 
against Laroche’s view are: (1) the inaccurate rendering of Sarra- 
(see above), and (2) the discrepancy in the theme vowel (*Sarri- 
for Sarra-). It is to the advantage of this view, however, that at 
least it has an ideographic counterpart (but only a probable one) 
which may be appealed to for support. Another possibility would be 
to interpret *Sarri- as the Luwian adverb Sarri "above" (Rosenkranz, 
Luv., 44 ff.; Otten, Luv., 70 ff.), which is the Luwian counterpart to 
Nesite Ser. Although waSpa- itself has not yet appeared in a Luwian 
text or as a Glossenkeilwort, the Luwian form waSpant- (an expansion 
in -nt-) reveals that the -pa- formative was employed in Luwian as in 
Nesite to expand the verb waS- "to dress" into the noun for "garment". 
The "above-garment" (i.e., not reaching to the ankles?) would be an 
appropriate designation for a light tunic ( 2 ). For Nesite Ser in com¬ 
posites of the type Adv + Va x = Va 2 see lb. 

(!) JCS 10 (1956), 36, n. 42. 

( 2 ) Perhaps also a garment put on ‘'over” other garments (cf. Ger¬ 
man “Oberhemd”, “Oberkleid”); for this suggestion I am indebted to 
Dr. Onofrio Carruba. 
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4. N + A x = A 2 . 

When the two components are A + N, we have seen that the 
resultant form can be either N (category one) or A (category two). 
When the order is reversed, and the components are N + A, the 
result is A in the only clear instance of this pattern which the writer 
has been able to find. 

a. Pattarpalhi-, a bird name; HWb, 166; Sommer, HuH, 56; 
Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 64; EHS, I, 125 and 210. Friedrich himself 
has suggested the interpretation of this form as "Breitfliigel”. More 
literally it is, as Giiterbock has rendered it, "Fliigelbreit”. We clas¬ 
sify the form as N + A x = A 2 , because the meaning of the word is 
not "broad wing”, but "broad of wing” or "broad-winged”. It is 
true that the form has become substantivized as the name or epithet 
of a bird, but strictly speaking it is still an adjective: "(the) broad¬ 
winged (one)”. The sequence N + A (instead of the prevailing A + N) 
is not out of keeping with Hittite syntax, which permits even in 
the clause the attributive adjective to follow its noun. Parallels 
in both IE and Semitic have been cited by Sommer and Friedrich 
respectively ( 1 ). 

b. AntuwaSalli-, designation of an official; HWb, 24; EHS, I, 214; 
N. van Brock, RHA f. 71 (1962), 115. I do not include this form 
because I consider it to be a true composite, but because Kronasser 
has so designated it. He isolates the *$alli- and relates it to those 
titles of Hittite officials which contain gai,, i.e., gai, i,u meS MESEDI, 
gai, dumu meS t. gai,, etc. This interpretation is certainly possible, 
yet in the very few instances in which GAE is used with a phonetic 
spelling of a title, such as gai, sai, mbS ze-en-tu-hi-ya-as (KUB XI 
32 obv. iii 19), the Hittite word for "great” seems to precede the title, 
following the Sumerian or Akkadian word order. Although he does 
not cite it himself, one might be tempted to adduce the writing an-tu- 
GAi, (for antuwaSalli-) in favor of Kronasser’s interpretation. But 
such writings are all too often simply rebuses with no true etymologi¬ 
cal bases (e.g., 1 giS pa-dingir l/m = ^attusilis). If we assume 
Kronasser’s view is correct, what would be the initial element? Antu- 

( x ) Sommer, HuH, 56; Friedrich cites the Akkadian bird name 
Up-arik (ZA NF 5 [1930], 36; BAG, 262b). Cf. Up~$u arik in MSB VIII/2, 
138, and further the name of Anu’s bow in Ee VI 89: isu arik “longwood”. 
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wahha§ is a variant form of antuMaS “man” (HWb, 24). One might 
analyze antuwaSallis as *antuwah-\-$alli§, which assimilated to antu- 
waSallis. But IE composites of this type require the stem-fom for 
the first element, which would be antuwah(h)a~, not *antuwah~. 
Furthermore, this analysis yields no really convincing meaning and 
does not correspond to any of the ideographically written titles. 
Dietrich and Uoretz ( x ) have concluded from a study of the three 
versions of the treaty between Suppiluliumas I and Niqmad II of 
Ugarit that LI? antuMalli of A 37 is the equivalent of lxJ en t li a-bu-st 
of B 45 ( 2 ). This means that the title antuMalli (at least at Ugarit) 
designated the superintendent of the «&wsw-storehouse (CAD A 1 , 93a). 
These authors further suggest that the spellings with pi be read as 
uw rather than wa (i.e., [an-t]u-uw-sal-li in Pol. Doc., 88, line 22, 
the treaty of Muwatallis with Talmisarmas of Aleppo) ( 3 ). This 
proposal must, however, contend with the objection that uw as a 
reading for pi is not elsewhere attested at Bogazkoy. An even more 
serious objection is raised by a consideration of the spellings of 
antuwaZalli- at Bogazkoy ( 4 ). It is written: (1) [an-]tu-?i-$al-li 
(AU 1140), (2) an-tu-vi-s[al-li-x?] (KUB XXXIX 88 rev. iv 18), 
(3) an-tu-GAX (HWb, 24 s.v.), and (4) an-tu-u-vi-§al-li-i$ (KBo V 7 
rev. 52). Of these spellings the fourth is the most significant in that 
the extra u before the pi sign points to the reading wa rather than uw. 
This argument only attacks the assumption that no pronounced 
*antuwasalli$ ever existed; it does not deny that an original *antuw- 
Sallis might later have been expanded to *antuwasalli§. The root of 
this word does not seem to be IE at all, but either Hattie or Hurrian. 
A more satisfactory analysis than Kronasser's might be *antuws-j 
*antub§ —|— alii-. No *antuw$~l*antub$- is attested yet in Hattie 
or Hurrian texts, but it might be the semantic equivalent of the 
abusi in the expression bel abusi. The -alii- would be the same for¬ 
mative found in the nomina actoris : ^tapariyalii-, himmalli-, 

Lt5r suppiwaShanalli-, tarriyanalli-, and Lt * arkammanalli-. Unlike 

Friedrich (HE 2 § 47c) Kronasser (EHS, I, § 118:2) seems to recognize 
that -alii- as well as -ala- can be employed to form nomina actoris. 
See also van Brock on antuwaSalli- (RHA f. 71 [1962], 115), who pro- 


(!) WdO 3 (1966), 206-245. 

( a ) WdO 3 (1966), 210 and 240, n. 179. 

( 3 ) WdO 3 (1966), 240, n. 179. 

(*) Sommer, AU, 123; cf. also Goetze, RHA f. 54 (1952), 8, n. 20. 
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poses a Hattie origin and an original vocalization * antuwasel. Ac¬ 
cordingly, this term is not a composite, and an-tu-GKL, is only a rebus 
without any true etymological basis. The phonetics of antubsalli , 
as compared with an-tu-G al (= *antussalli -?) is paralleled by 
habsalli-jha^alli- (HWb, 55). 

5. N, + N 2 = N 3 C). 

Composites in this category are often notional equivalents to 
genitival phrases. In all but one of the following five examples the 
relationship posited by the advocates of the composite interpretation 
is a genitival one. Allantaru- is the sole exception. In composites 
of this category which are notionally genitive phrases the normal order 
of components is nomen rectum followed by nomen regens. The oppo¬ 
site order is supposed for pirSahhannas. In allantaru - no genitival 
phrase is involved. Instead, if my analysis is correct, we have a 
sequence of two nouns of which the first has a more specific and 
limited scope of reference. 

a. Pire§hannaslpir$ahhanna$lpirzahanas, etc. (HWb Erg. 2, 21; 
Earoche, RHA f. 61 [1957], 128; EHS, I, 125). This term designates 
a kind of cattle. It occurs in a number of variant spellings, some semi- 
ideographic: &-er-$a-ah-ha-an-na-a$ (KBo V 7 ii 42). Earoche has 
proposed the segmentation; per “house” -\-§ahhanas “of feudal due” ( 2 ). 
Several serious difficulties beset this interpretation: (1) the spellings 
with doubled n against the consistent single spellings of the word 
iahhan (gen. Sahhanas), (2) the sequence of morphemes (nomen 
regens followed by nomen rectum) is the reverse of that which one 
expects for this category, and (3) the radical divergence of spellings 
(especially pereShannai) does not fit the identification. For these 
reasons I am very skeptical about Earoche’s solution. 

b. Utamahura- “earring” (HWb, 90; cf. RHA f. 72 [1963], 38, n. 21) 
That this noun should be considered as a composite containing the 
elements i$tama(n)~ “ear” and *hura- “ornament(?)” was my con¬ 
tention in RHA f. 72 (1963), 38, n. 21. Alp has shown that iStamahura- 
alternates with hub.bi and denotes an “earring” ( 3 ). Earoche has 
tentatively suggested that hurair in KUB XXIX 1 iii 39 ff. be trans- 

0) Cf. A. Kammenhuber, KZ 77 (1961), 245. 

( 2 ) RHA f. 61 (1957), 128; cf. also Kammenhuber, KZ 11 (1961), 245. 

( 3 ) Belleten 12, 324. 
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lated “ils Tont orne(?)" ( 1 ). And Friedrich has included this rendering 
of hurai - (“schmiicken") in HWb, Erg. 1, 7. The only other examples 
of this verb to my knowledge are the two occurrences of the partici¬ 
ple hurant- in KUB XXXIX 61 rev. iii 9-10. It is virtually certain 

that hurai- is a reduced grade of the Glossenkeil verb ^ hu-u-wa- 

ra-an-zi, which is construed with NA 4 kuwannanaza in KUB VI 24 
obv. 6. Whether or not this verbal root is to be connected with the 
form hu-u-ra-at-ti-sa-an (KBo III rev. iii 12, cf. 30) remains to be 
seen. Laroche's cautious rendering “ils l’ont orne(?)" for KUB XXIX 
1 iii 39 ff. is only one of several possible interpretations. Prof. Gii- 
terbock has privately offered another tentative rendering of “pierce, 
perforate(P)". In the broken incantation passage, KUB XXXIX 61 

rev. iii 9-10 (hu-u-ra-an-za e-es kme [. ^hu-u-ra-an-za e-e$-du) 

the subject may be an evil which is being exorcised. If so, then the 
practitioner would be more likely to wish it “pierced" than “adorned". 
But the context is not that clear. In the fragmentary omen KUB 
VI 24 (Cat. 202:2) obv. 2? and 6 the text seems to read: [Di]NGiR-m- 

ma-za-pat NA *ku-wa-an-na-na-za ^ hu-u-wa-ra-an-zi, “they 

make a circle (???) for just the god with gems (?; NA * kuwannanaz can 
be ablative plural as well as singular; on N A *ku(wa)nnan- = na 4 see 
Laroche, RA 59 [1965] 85)". Regarding KUB XXIX 1 (+) (Cat. 
308) iii 39ff., the text runs thus: dingir meS -^« gunni da-a-er nu-wa- 
ra-an ku-un-na-ni-it hu-u-ra-i-ir na-an an.bar-z^ §a-an-hi-ir 
nu-u§-sa-an dingir meS e-ia-an-ta-ri, “the gods have taken the 
hearth/brazier; they have encircled(?) it with gems; they have . .-ed 
it with iron; and (now) they are sitting down". The translation 
“encircled(?)" is only a guess. “To adorn" does not fit the incanta¬ 
tion; “to encircle (in hostile sense?)" might fit. To summarize: 
Even if we cannot arrive at a certain meaning for hurai-, it is reason¬ 
ably clear that the *-hura- of iHamahura- is not a formative, but a 
nominal component of a composite noun. If we posit a meaning 
“pierce(?)", “ornament(?)", or “encircle(?)", for the verb hurai-, 
we would still be able to arrive at a suitable nominal meaning for 
*hura-, which would fit the composite. The noun *hura- would 
mean either “hole, perforation^)", “ornament(?)", or “circlet(?)", 
depending upon the meaning chosen for the verb. 


(!) RHA f. 60 (1957), 14. 
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c. Siwanzanna- “god's mother(?)" (a kind of priestess; Ehelolf, 
ZA NF 2 [1925], 318; Rosenkranz, JCS 2 [1948], 252 ff.; HWb , 195; 
EHS, I, 125-126). Kronasser analyzes iiwanzanna- as *§iwannants+ 
anna -, becoming by haplography *$iwants -{-anna-. Similarly (p. 126) 
he understands the ninda name Siwandannanni- as a form reduced 
by haplography from *§iwannant- “god" + a second element meaning 
“food(?)". Kronasser recognizes the difficulty of positing an n-stem 
form *$iwan- for a noun of common gender, so he prefers to assume 
haplography from a form *$iwannant- expanded from siwana- by 
- nt This assumed haplography seems questionable to me. The 
second questionable feature of his analysis is the assumption of the 
-S genitive instead of the normal -as. If I understand Brugmann and 
Delbriick correctly, such “Kasuskomposita" (their class 4) are inno¬ 
vations or late developments within the daughter languages. An -s 
genitive, if there ever was one in Nesite or Euwian, would not likely 
be an innovation. The entire analysis is so fraught with difficulties 
that the identity of the elements is doomed to remain speculative. 

d. Allantaru-, a kind of tree and its wood (HWb, Erg. 2, 7; cf. 
Otten, TR, 134 f.). Rebus writings like [ GI ] s a/-/a-«w-Gi§-r[w] (TR, 
125) prove nothing, of course, about etymology. Whether or not 
the final part of this word is really taru- “wood" must be determined 
on other grounds. In the present instance, however, it is safe to 
conclude that a final component *taru in a tree name is as likely to be 
“wood" or “tree" as is a final *alke$(sa)na- or *alku$tana- (cf. alki§- 
tana-) in a plant name to be “branch". As for the first component in 
this form, I am not sure that I can add anything substantial to the 
observations of Otten ( 1 ). It is true (TR, 135) that there is a wood 
named alanza(n)~ (HWb, 19) ( 2 ), but this is spelled with an undoubled 
l. In KUB XXXIII 32 rev. iii 9 we also find a form Gl $al-la-ya- 
[wa?-x?] ( 3 ), which we cannot identify as a tree from the context. 
But must we assume that all Hittite composites contain only native 
components? It is certainly possible that a foreign word for a type of 

(1) TR, 134 f. 

( 2 ) Citing Goetze, Mel. Pedersen, 490, n. 4. In addition to the forms 
and references cites in HWb one finds: G1& a-la-an-za-a$ (KUB XXXIII 
81 obv. i 11), G 'Sa-la-an-za-na-a$ (KBo IV 2 rev. iii 33; KUB VII 23:7; 
KUB XXXV 142 obv. i 8), GI *a-la-an-za-na-an (KUB XVII 27 obv. 
ii 17), and G1 &a-la-an-za-[ ] (KBo XIV 98 obv. ii 2). 

( 8 ) To be restored on the basis of G1 & a-al-la-ya-nu-us (KUB XXXV 
164 rev. iii 5) ? 
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tree would be compounded with the native word for “tree” or “wood”. 
In this regard perhaps we should consider the Semitic word 9 alldnu, 
which appears in Hebrew either as p^K or p^>K (*) and in Ugaritic 
as aln ( 2 ). If the source is West Semitic, the word would have derived 
from a dialect in which the “Canaanite shift” of stressed long a to b 
(represented in cuneiform as u) had not occurred. The dialects of 
Ugarit or Alalakh might have been the source. Or again, **alldn 
“oak” might have been borrowed from Akkadian (through Hurrian?), 
which also has an allanu(m) “oak” ( 3 ). For the question of the Semitic 
case ending see below (Part II). 

e. Annanega- (HWb, 21; Goetze, Symb. Hrozny, I, 289 f.; Fried¬ 
rich, HG, 114 with ns. 5 and 6). Goetze has proposed that annanega- 
be interpreted as a composite noun made up of the two nouns anna- 
“mother” and nega/u- “sister”, the latter of which he maintains is to 
be read in KBo VI 26 iv 26 (= Hittite law #200A) ( 4 ). Friedrich ques¬ 
tions Goetze's reading an-na-as-sa-an ne-ku7[-u$-$a-ari], proposing 
instead an-na-as-$a-an-n[a?\ ( 5 ). Friedrich observes in his footnote 8 
to #200A that the hand copy in KBo VI 26 (made by Hronzy) in¬ 
dicates an-na-a$-$a-an[ ]ne-[, but he considers this insufficient evi¬ 
dence. It is true, as Friedrich observes, that copy k (KUB XIII 
14 rev. 1-3) is broken at this point, but what he fails to note is that 
the space available between the visible na and the fully visible u-en-zi 
is insufficient to accommodate the eight signs which according to 
Goetze's view must intervene between the na of an-na-a$-sa-an 
and the u of u-en-zi. The space available in KUB XIII 14 rev. 
3 will accommodate at best four signs of medium length. Further¬ 
more, the traces of the last sign before u-en-zi do not fit an. They 
may fit na, but not well. Friedrich does note that the space in KBo 
VI 26 is too small to accommodate Goetze's restoration ( 6 ). Unfor¬ 
tunately, the third manuscript which covers this paragraph (KUB 
XXIX 22 iv edge; = o 2 , not o 3 !) preserves only a few traces. There 
does seem to be an independent noun nega- in Hittite, which is attested 


(!) Ges.-Buhl, HAH AT™, 41a. 

( 2 ) UT, 359, glossary entry #193. 

( 3 ) CAD A 1 , 354-355; note also the interesting name allankaniS 
“Kanis oak”. 

( 4 ) Goetze, ArOr 17 (1949), 290, n. 12; Friedrich, HG, 114, n. 5. 

( 5 ) HG, 114, n. 5. 

(®) HG, 115. 
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in the following forms: ne-ga-aS-t[al]-as-Sa (KBo III 28 obv. ii 7 = 
2 BoTU 10 6; the autograph copy indicates two vertical strokes in 
the beginning of the sign which I have transcribed as f[a?]; Goetze 
reads £[tf]), and ne-ga-an (KUB XXXI 74 obv. ii 15 in broken text 
of instructions). Whether or not this noun means “ sister'' must yet 
be established. I have included annanega- in this discussion of 
composites on the basis of Goetze’s analysis. Another explanation 
of the form, however, has occurred to the writer. It is striking that 
three of the fundamental terms for family relationship in IyUwian all 
begin with *na- ( 1 ), and the terms for “brother" (nani-) and “sister" 
(nanaSri-) have in common the root *nan~. If these Luwian forms 
were descended from longer stems with initial a (*annani- and *an- 
nanasri-), they would have the same base as annanega -, *annan~. 
Now the Luwian terms nani- and nanaSri- are masculine and femi¬ 
nine counterparts to each other, formally distinguished from each 
other by the Euwian feminine ending -Sri- (from -$ari-l~$ara-)( 2 ). 
Goetze and Eandsberger have agreed that the -ika- in Nesite per¬ 
sonal names is of IE derivation ( 3 ). If -ika-j-eka- is the “Kanishite" 
(Nesite) feminine formative analogous to Euwian -S(a)ra-l~S(a)ri-, 
then the Euwian nanaSri- (*annanaSri~?) is evidently the semantic 
and morphological counterpart to Nesite annaneka-. If this line 
of reasoning can be sustained, then annaneka- means “sister", 
and not “sister of the (same) mother". Of course, in the code pas¬ 
sage (#191) the resultant meaning “sister (of the same mother)" 
is assured by the context, since “sisters ( annanekus) ...and their 
(pi.) mother (sg.) (anna(n)-sman-a) yy can sustain no other interpre¬ 
tation. But this meaning results from factors outside of the noun 
annanekus itself. 


6. Pr + Va! = Va 2 . 

That a preverb can become so much a part of the verb which it 
precedes that it will accompany it even in deverbal noun formations 
is well known to Hittitologists from such examples as para handanda- 


P) In cuneiform Euwian nani- “brother” and nanaSri- “sister”; 
in hieroglyphic Luwian namuwa- “son” (HWb Erg. 2, 41 and 46). 

( 2 ) Friedrich, HE 2 §50a, §383g; EHS I, §106:2,6. 

( 8 ) Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954), 124, n. 4 (includes -ika names, 
even with reference to Czech); Goetze, RHA f. 66 (1960), 48. 
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tar (*-), piran huyatalla- ( 2 ), LG para uwant - ( 3 ), etc. The convention 
followed in transcribing these forms indicates that Hittitologists do 
not regard them as having fused into one word. Hence, we transcribe 
pi-ra-an hu-ya-tal-la-as rather than pi-ra-an-hu-ya-tal-la-a§. Yet 
there exists a class of composites the first element of which is a 
preverb and the second a participle in which fusion has clearly 
taken place ( 4 ). The following single example will illustrate this 
statement. 

a. Antiyant-, a special kind of son-in-law similar to Turkish 
iggiivey (Balkan, Dergi 6, 147 ff.; HWb, 23, Erg. 2, 7). Balkan, who 
first analyzed this form correctly, suggested that the components 
were the preverb anda and the participle of the verb iya- (Vmp) 
“to go”. Subsequently, Machek ( 5 ) has preferred to identify the second 
element with the verb tiya- “to enter”. Without attempting to 
settle the difference of opinion on the precise identity of the verbal 
element ( 6 ), I believe it is sufficient to point out here that the elision 
of the final vowel of the preverb anda takes place here, whereas it 
fails to take place in andayandatar. Presumably the elision would 
also occur, if the second component began with a. When, however, 
the second component begins with u, the final vowel on the first mem¬ 
ber may remain ^pa-ra-a-ti-wa-an-da-an-nat ; Cor . Ling., 64). 
The final vowel of the preverb/adverb also remains, when the second 
component begins with a consonant (kattakurant-) . Note also the 
additional occurrence of this term in the new fragment of the Telipinus 
Proclamation, KBo XII 4 obv. ii 8: LG an-ti-ya-an-[d\a-a[n]. 

(!) HWb, 52. 

(2) HWb, 71. 

( 3 ) HWb, 239; Zuntz, Ortsadv., 68; Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 64. 

( 4 ) One cannot be absolutely certain that DUG kattakurant- or 
ninda ser kurant- were not conceived as GGG katta kurant- or h-inda^ kurant-, 
since no writings like * GVG kat-ta-ak-ku-ra-an-za exist. On the other 
hand, when the adverb or pre verb ends in a vowel and the second element 
begins with a vowel of a different quality, the fusion will be evident (e.g. 

an-ti-ya-an-za instead of ^^an-da i-ya-an-za; yet LG an-da i-ya-an-da 
an-ni of KUB XIII 8 obv. 14 may be related to a nominative which is 
normalized *^ G anda iyandatar just as well as * LG andayandatar). 

( 5 ) Lingua Posn. 7, 81 ff.; cf. also Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 64. 

(®) In favor of Balkan’s original analysis (anda-\-iyant-) and against 
Machek (anda tiyant-) is the observation that the final vowel of the 
preverb anda would not be expected to elide before a verbal beginning 
with a consonant (cf. hanti + tiyatalla-, katta-\-kurant-, etc.). 


Orientalia — 25 
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Although katta may be either preverb or adverb by form, I have 
included it in my seventh category rather than here, because of its 
apparent relationship to $e-er-K.xj?-ra-an-te-e$, the first element of 
which cannot be a preverb but must be an adverb. Furthermore, 
the meaning attributed to nVG kattakurant- requires an adverbial 
rather than preverbial force for katta. 

7. Adv + Va, = Va 2 . 

The two examples in this category contain an adverb in the first 
position and a participle (verbal adjective) in the second. 

a. GXJG Kattakurant-, a kind of vessel, cut off or incised at the 
bottom; (Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 63-64; HWb, 105). The final vowel 
of the adverb has not elided in composition, since the second compo¬ 
nent begins with a consonant. The first component could, of course, 
have been kattan, in which case the final n, which assimilates to the k 
of kurant-, has protected the a vowel from eliding. The second com¬ 
ponent appears to be the participle of the verb kuer- “to cut” (*). 

b. ™ INBA $erkurant-(7), a kind of bread, cut off or incised at the 
top(?). The only occurrence of this bread name is KUB IX 2 obv. 

1 19: 3 NrND A§ e -er-ku{?)-ra-an-te-e$. It is not listed in HWb, but, 
its significance must be evident to all. For it is the semantic opposite 
of the vessel name GGG kattakurant~. Whatever the exact significance 
of the verb kuer- might be in this compound, it seems probable that 
in general it has to do with the shaping of the unbaked dough, just 
as presumably the T>GG kattakurant- was manufactured by some kind 
of distinctive shaping of the unfired clay. 

A problem arises, as I have indicated above by my question 
marks, in connection with the drawing of the sign ku(?) in KUB IX 

2 obv. i 19. It is longer than the usual ku and looks more like a ma. 
On the other hand, an examination of the autographed copies of the 
writings of ® GG kattakurant- reveals variation in the representation 
of the ku sign. In KUB XI 35 obv. ii 26 the ku {?) in T>GG kattakurant¬ 
is the same size as the ma’s in lines 21 and 25. In KUB X 28 obv. 
ii 7 the ku(?) in kattakurant- is smaller than the ma in line 6, but 
larger than the ku in col. i, line 19. In KUB II 6 rev. iv 19 the ku{t) 
is smaller than the ma in line 32. It is likewise smaller than adjacent 


( x ) So presumed by Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 63. 
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ma’s in KUB X 10 obv. i 2; 15 rev. iv 15; 90 rev. 2; and KUB XI 
19 rev. iv 8. The relevant sign is obliterated in KUB X 90 rev. 3. 
It does not seem possible to me to read the sign in T>GG kattakurant- 
as ma, so as to arrive at * T>VG kattamarant~. On the other hand, to 
disassociate NINiyA se-er-Kv(?)-ra-an-te-es from T>VG kattakurant- on 
the basis of this one occurrence and the longer drawing of ku is unac¬ 
ceptable to me. Furthermore, the ninda ia-ra-a mar-ra-an-te-ei 
of KBo X 34 obv. ill does not prove the reading NINDA $e-er-ma(?)- 
ra-an-te-ei, since §ara is a preverb, while $er is an adverb. The 
two forms, even if ma is correct for NIND Her mar ant -(?), would not 
mean the same thing! One would expect too a double writing of the 
second r in NI * BA $e-er-ma(?)-ra-an-te-e$. Because the katta in 
DGG kattakurant - is an adverb (not preverb), and the $er in $erkurant -(?) 
is also, I would maintain that the two cannot be disassociated despite 
the “long” ku (found at least once in the writings of DU ’ G kattakurant- 
too; see above). 

8. N + Va, = Va 2 . 

Of the two examples adduced below the first has retained its 
originally adjectival force, while the second in its use as an epithet 
or name for a bird has become substantivized (see above on category 
two). 

a. Wizzapant- “old” (Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 64-65; HWb, 256; 
Erg. 2, 27; EHS, I, 126-127). Giiterbock first identified this form as a 
composite, containing the elements wet-1 wit- “year” and pant- (the 
participle of pai-) “advanced” ( x ). The participle pant- from pai- 
“to go, proceed, advance” may refer to the aged individual; he has 
“advanced” in years ( 2 ). The form wizza poses problems in its 
vocalization. Is this a Kasuskompositum of Brugmann's fourth 
category? If so, what case is represented by wizza ? The cuneiform 
writing wizza (ti-iz-za) regularly represents the nominative singular 
of the common gender tf-stem noun wit- “year”, usually written. 
MU.KAM-za ( 3 ). But, as Friedrich has observed, it is difficult to 

(*) Giiterbock, Cor. Ling., 64-65. 

( 2 ) Participles of transitive verbs are normally passive in Hittite, 
whereas those of intransitives (as here) are active, sometimes with a kind 
of perfective nuance (“having gone/ad vanced”). Cf. HE 2 , 144-145. 

( 8 ) HWb, 255. 
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construe the nominative with the participle here ( 1 ). Kasuskomposita 
are not clearly attested in Hittite, the only other suggested example 
being the problematic siwanzanna- (see above under 5c). 

b. Tarumakt-, a bird name ( HWb , 217). This noun occurs only 
once in Hittite texts, in KUB VIII 62 i 6, where we read: tar-la- 
^-^musen ta-a-ru-ma-ki-i[n muSenj. Neither tarla- nor tarumaki- 
occur elsewhere as bird names, yet the above reconstruction of the 
text seems the most probable ( 2 ), I believe that tarumaki- is simply 
a compounded form of taru- “wood” and wak- “to bite, chew” ( 3 ). 
The resulting “wood-biter” or “wood-pecker” is an intelligible desi¬ 
gnation of the bird species picus. Woodpeckers are common in the 
Near East today, and there is no reason to suspect that they were not 

so in antiquity. The Arabic name for the woodpecker is . 

The spelling of pronounced w with the m signs in Hittite cuneiform 
has been discussed at length recently by Kronasser ( 4 ). The question 
may arise: Why would “wood-pecker” not be written *taru-wl?na- 
kant - (i.e., with the participle)? In the final analysis no one can an¬ 
swer such hypothetical questions. But it should be observed that in 
other IE languages there are non-participial verbal adjectives which 
serve the purpose here proposed in composites. Compare Greek 
od[Ao-p6po£ “blood-sucking”, 8pu-TOfi.o<; “wood-cutting”, t7T7r6-$ocfAo<; 
“horse-taming”, PouXyj-cpopo^ “counsel-giving”, Vedic ukha-chid - Ves¬ 
sel-smashing”, etc. *W/maki- could be just such a non-participial 
verbal adjective in Hittite composites. 

9. Bound morpheme + Va x == Va 2 . 

This example actually belongs to Brugmann’s second category 
(see below in Part II for further discussion on this point). The first 
member is a bound morpheme and never occurs independently. To 
this category belongs IE *n (Greek alpha-privative, etc.). 


( x ) HWb, Erg. 1, 23; but see further on the syntactical side G. Neu¬ 
mann, Indogermanica, 143 ff. 

( 2 ) Another possible transliteration would be: tar-la-a-an hu-ta-a- 
ru-ma-ki-i[ri ], but *hutavumaki- cannot be related to any known Hittite 
or Euwian root in a satisfactory fashion. 

( 3 ) HWb, 241. 

( 4 ) H£ 2 , 33; EHS, I, 81-88. 
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a. duddummi- “deaf” Ehelolf, KIF 1 [1930] 393-400; HWb, 
230-231). The basic adjectival form which is adduced for “deaf” 
is duddummi-, although this occurs only in the adverbial derivative 
duddumili and in the expanded adjective in -ant-, duddummiyant-. 
Also built upon duddummi- are the verbs duddummes- “to be deaf” 
and duddummiyah- “to make deaf”. Ehelolf has suggested on the 
basis of Bo 2527 (= Song of Ullikummi$, Tabl. II, col. ii, line 11; 
JCS 6 [1952] 32) with its spelling du-ud-du-ud-mi-ya-an-za that 
the form be analyzed as du+dudm-, which becomes by assimilation 
du-\-dumm- (*). I find the form duddudmiyanza quite difficult and 
tend to agree with Friedrich's exclamation point behind it in HWb, 
231. I do not wish to discard the form as evidence, yet I suspect 
that we are confronted with a scribal slip of some kind ( 2 ) and would 
not base much analysis on it. In other respects I am inclined to 
analyze the form just as did Ehelolf: du-\-dummi- . The first element 
fits into the same category as IE *dus- ( 3 ). Brugmann and Delbruck 
indicate that IE *dus- appears in Sanskrit as dur-, in Greek as 8 u<j-, 
and in Old Irish as do- ( 4 ). I would suggest that the *du- of duddum¬ 
mi- is this same IE *dus~. One of the words which in Greek express 
the adjectival notion “deaf” is 8u<7-7rapatTy]To<; “hard to move by pray¬ 
er, deaf”. The same 8i>a- occurs in the verb 8u<7-(3As7r£co “to see 
badly, be partially blind”. The second element may be connected 
with the Luwian noun tumman- “ear” (= Nesite iStamana-) ( 5 ) or 
the Euwian verb tumma(n)tai- “to hear(?)” ( 6 ). The loss of the final 
-an- is admittedly difficult for the identification. The literal mean¬ 
ing would be “hard ( du- ) of hearing {-dummi-) } \ Words expressing 
defects of hearing and sight often contain within them either the noun 
which denotes the sense organ or the verb which denotes the exercise 
of that sense. The Sumerogram which means “blind” in Hittite 
texts is a good example; igi.nu.gAl literally means “having no eye”. 
The Sumerogram for “deaf”, on the other hand is u.hub, yet a rare 
example of ge§tug . nu . gAe does exist at Hattusas (KUB XVIII 16 
ii 1). The Hittite adjective “blind” (daSuwant-) may also fit into 
this category. Ehelolf once pointed out that the single writing of the 

(!) KIF 1 (1930), 395, n. 1. 

( 2 ) Ud for wat 

( 3 ) Brugmann & Delbruck, VGIS, II, 28-29. 

( 4 ) Ibid. 

(*) Bossert, MIO 4 (1956), 208. 

(«) HWb Erg. 2, 43 citing DLL. 
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£ militated against a connection with da$$u- “heavy” ( 1 ). At the 
time Ehelolf wrote those words the only verb of seeing which was 
known in Hittite was aus Since that time others have come to 
light, such as Sakuwai- ( HWb , 177; proposed in 1946 by Giiterbock) 
and suwaya - (Giiterbock, RHA f. 58 [1956], 22-25). The latter in 
particular seems a likely candidate for the second element of da$u- 
want- “blind”. As for the first element *da~, I have no proposal. 


10. V + N x = N 2 . 


This category was suggested to me by Prof. Giiterbock on the 
basis of several examples from modern German and English. Neither 
he nor I can be very sure that such a type of composite existed in the 
early phases of the IE languages, yet this analysis of the one example 
discussed below is somewhat appealing. 

a. Targa$($a)na-, an ass or a kind of ass ( 2 ). This term is only 
attested to date in Euwian, where it appears in cuneiform in the 
derivative noun targaSsanalli- “ass-driver” (HWb Erg. 2, 42, citing 
DLL) and in hieroglyphic in the simple noun targasna - (Earoche, 
HH, I, 62-3, entry 100). In addition it occurs in the personal name 
^argasnallis, king of Hapalla ( Onom . #684). Kronasser ( EHS , 
I, 183) does not cite targa§($a)na - as an example of the -§ana-l~sna- 
formative. It is possible that the ending is nothing more than this, 
but another interpretation should be considered. The common IE 
root behind the Eatin (asinus) and Greek (ovog) terms for the ass is 
believed to be *osono - ( 3 ). A normalization *onoi for the Mycenaean 
nom. pi. noun o-no is posited by Ventris & Chadwick ( 4 ), and Frisk ( 6 ), 
who likewise translate it “asses”. The use of the term for the ass 
as a personal name can be established for Old Akkadian ( x Imaru) (•), 
Ur-III Akkadian ( x Emaru) ( 7 ), Mari Amorite ( x Himarati) ( 8 ), early 


(*) See p. 397, n. 1 above. 

( а ) Earoche, Syria 31 (1954), 109; Earoche, HH I, 62-63, entry 100. 

( 3 ) Brugmann and Kretschmer cited in Frisk, GEW, II, 398. 

( 4 ) Docs., 401. 

( б ) GEW, II, 397. 

(«) CAD I 112b. 

( 7 ) Ibid. 

( 8 ) ARM VIII 6:31. 
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Canaanite (*1*0"!) ( 1 ), and Republican Roman (Asinius) nomenclature ( 2 ). 
Frisk and others ( 3 ) believe that the linguistic ancestor of and 

asinus derived from Anatolia, specifically from the Pontus region. 
This theory would lead one to seek some trace of *os(o)no- in the 
languages of second millennium Anatolia. If targa$($a)na§ can be 
analyzed as *targ-{-*a$($a)na§, the second component might well be 
identified with this *os(o)nos. As for the element *targ-, I am inclined 
to connect it with IE *dheragh- “to pull, drag, carry” ( 4 ). The 
animal called targa$($a)na- then would be either a “pack-ass” or a 
“draught-ass”. From the writing an§E-#£ in the Syllabar A (Sa) 
lexical text cited apud CAD I, 110b sub imeru we learn that the Hittite 
word for “ass” was an a- stem noun of common gender. We know 
also from Mesopotamian texts (information assembled in CAD I, 
112-113) that asses were used as draught, pack, and riding animals. 
Certainly they must have been used thus in Asia Minor. Textual 
evidence is usually drawn from Sumerograms which contain the 
final element(s) eA or ae.eA ( 6 ), While writings with simple eA or 
ae.eA (reading bara-la would be attractive, but bAr is usually 
quite distinct from Ae at Bogazkoy) might signify a draught animal, 
the writer is very skeptical of the more familiar writings with sae 
(i.e., sae. ae.eA). Oppenheim once suggested that “the quality 
termed a 1 [or a 1 -1 & ] was important for the value of the hide” (®). 
The animal called ae in Oppenheim's examples is the cow (a b). 
Professors Oppenheim and Civil now inform me that the sign which 
Oppenheim read a 1 in Eames Catalogue must now be read m a h x . 
This information is supported by the observations of Eandsberger in 
MSL VIII/1, 63, n. 1, who translates ab.AE as “ a full-grown cow 
that has calved”. Since, as Eandsberger notes, mah in Hittite texts 
connotes more than just age, pointing to a bull which has been spared 
from agricultural work and/or not castrated, so as to be suited for 
stud purposes, Ae (m a h x ) may also extend beyond the designation 
of age in itself at Bogazkoy and point to a female animal which is 

( x ) Genesis 34:2ff. 

( a ) Der kleine Pauly, I, 638-640. 

( 8 ) See p. 398, n. 3 above. 

( 4 ) Pokorny, IEW, 257. 

( 5 ) For eA, compare gud apin.eA; for ae.eA, compare an§e.kur.ra 
sae.ae.eA, anSe.g!r.nun.na sae.ae.eA, and anSe Sae.ae.eA. Com¬ 
pare HWb on each of these Sumerograms. 

(•) Catalogue ... Eames, 38. 
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old enough to bear. However, Prof. W. W. Hallo has been good 
enough to suggest to me yet another way of interpreting sae . ae . eA. 
He suggests very cautiously that sae . ai, . eA may be read s a 1 a 1 -1 a 
for sail am = silam ‘‘female, milk-producing”. He advises 
me that silam was applied originally to cows, but in the context 
of KUB XXXV 142 rev. iv (which I discussed with him) extended to 
all kinds of animals whose gender is not differentiated in the logo- 
gram (an§e.kur.ra, an5e.gIr.nun.na, an§e, §ah, ur.gi 7 , and 
Akkadian lulimu as contrasted with gud Ab, udu.sig+sae, and tjz in 
the same listing). KUB XXXV 142 rev. iv is an excellent test pas¬ 
sage for sae.ae.eA, since here we have a simple listing of male and 
female counterparts of animals. There is nothing to indicate that 
qualities other than those related to sex are involved. Hence, the 
idea of " draught (animal)” is out of the question. Furthermore, 
the sow, the bitch, and the doe would certainly be less likely to be 
used as draught animals that horses, mules, or donkeys. The shorter 
an§E . kur . ra sae ae of KBo XIV 132 rev. iii 5 is probably not a 
mistake for an5e.kur.ra sae ae<.EA>, but a genuine variant. The 
element *targ- in targa$(§a)na- is not attested as an independent verb 
in published texts, but it may function as a verb in this compound. 
For more discussion of the composite type V + N x = V 2 see below in 
Part II. Finally, with regard to the theory that there is a connection 
between IE *osono- and Sumerian ansu, the metathesis of *a s n u 
to *a n s u required by this theory is possible, but to my mind only 
remotely so. 


II. Integration with Rules of IE Composite Formation 

Brugmann and Delbriick have segregated the various known 
composites in the IE languages into four categories: (1) those whose 
first member is a morpheme with independent existence and which is 
declinable, (2) those whose first member is without independent 
existence (i.e., a bound morpheme), (3) those whose first member 
is an old adverb also attested independently, and (4) those whose 
first member is a declined noun or a form which only developed into 
an adverb in the recent and separate development of the individual 
language. Composites belonging to class one exhibit the stem form 
(including theme vowel, but no case endings) in the first member. 
Composites of type two have indeclinable first members, as do those 
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of type three. The first member of composites belonging to class 
four, if nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, will be declined, the most 
common type being nouns in the genitive case. The only type of 
composite suggested for our examples but not represented in Brug- 
mann and Delbruck is V + N x = N 2 . Prof. H. G. Giiterbock has 
suggested several modern examples to me (modern German Stehplatz 
and modern English go-cart ). Other English examples are: tread¬ 
mill, plow-ox , watch-dog , throw-rug , etc. This pattern may represent 
an innovation in modern English and German and not a legacy of IE. 
Yet it is worth considering if Hittite targ-\-aS(Sa)na- is not just such. 
a form, even if we must conclude that the pattern V + N x = N 2 
is also an innovation in Euwian. 

Of the remaining Hittite examples cited above whose status as 
composites I have not questioned all first members exhibit the stem 
form of the noun, verb, or adjective involved. It is potable that 
the r/n stem noun pattar (gen. pattanaS) exhibits the consonant of 
the overt rather than oblique stem. If pireshannas is really a com¬ 
posite (per+sahhan), it exhibits its r stem consonant. U- stem forms 
are asSu- in assuzeri- and taru- in tarumaki-. An apparent w-stem 
is *istaman- “ear” in istamahura- (the n has assimilated to the h, 
as in istanh-jistahh-) instead of the usual 0 -stem istamana-. The 
only i-stem is Suppi- in suppiwashar . An unusual 0 -stem instead of 
the usual i is *salla- in Sallakardai-/Sallakardah. Wizzapant- poses 
a problem: the stem is wejit- i.e., a £-stem. It is true that in Greek 
the stem was *wetes- (Fexoc,, gen. Fstso^), but there is no evidence 
for the 5-stem in Nesite or Euwian. It is this consideration, along 
with the unusual order (N + Va x = Va 2 ), which renders its status as a 
composite questionable. The apparent lack of a stem vowel on the 
first elements of hatalkessana- and tapalkustana- is doubtless because 
the second element begins with a vowel. In another Hittite example 
compare antiyant- from *anda-\-iyant~. [Brugmann and Delbruck 
cite many other examples, such as: Sanskr. yukta-aSvas > yuktasvas, 
Greek *TL(Aa-op6^ > Tipicopo^, > irniccyo^yoc;. The true 

stems of the adjectives(P) in hatalkessana- and tapalkustana- may 
have been *hata- and *tapa-. A more serious problem is posed by 
walkissara-. No Z-stem adjectives are attested for Hittite or for IE. 
According to the rules this member should exhibit a vocalic stem¬ 
ending (*wala-l*wali-l*walu~). It may be that this jeopardizes its 
status as a genuine composite. The word “god” in Siwanzanna- 
should be the w-stem siwan-jSiun-, The only plausible explanation 
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for the z (*ts ) is the emergence of a Sprosskonsonant t from *§iwan§ 
to *$iwantL But even here there is difficulty. What is the £? If it 
is an indication of the genitive singular, where is the a (IE *o) which 
belongs to the genitive singular ending (IE *-os; Hittite -a$)7 And 
finally in the case of attantaru -, if our thesis that *allan- is Semitic 
alldnu , the Hittite speakers who coined the word allantaru- simply 
recognized from the spoken variations allanu (nom.), allani (gen.), 
allana that the “stem” (Semitic root) ended with the w. 

Into Brugmann and Delbruck’s second category falls duddummi- 
(du+dummi-) “hard of hearing, deaf.” The element *du-, like 
Sanskrit dur-, Greek Sou-, and Old Irish do-, derives from IE *dus- 
which is a bound morpheme. 

Into Brugmann and Delbriick's third category fall appa&wat 
§arriwa§pa-, kattakurant-, and Serkurant-, whose first members are 
primitive adverbs. 

Of the fourth category there seems to be no trace in Hittite, unless 
we consider pire§hanna§ to contain the genitive singular *pera$l*per$, 
which is not likely. 
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SYMBOLS FOR MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 


THEIR USE IN ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN 
SYMPATHETIC MAGIC RITUALS 

HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

E VERY serious biblical scholar today is well aware of the prominent 
r61e which fertility and sex enjoyed in the religions of the ancient 
Near East. 1 One of the principal tasks which the ancient Near Easterner 
entrusted to his religion was the securing of the favor of the gods, so 
that they would either grant fertility or sustain it. This fertility could 
be conceived in terms of bumper crops, of thriving livestock, or of a 
growing family. 2 But the sexual capability 3 of the individual male or 

1 See the representative bibliography compiled by M. H. Pope at the close of his 
article “Fertility Cults" in the IntDB , 2, p. 265. 

2 The overlapping in the concept of fertility is aptly reflected in the activities of 
fertility deities such as Baal, who exerts his procreative powers upon livestock as well 
as upon female deities (ANET, p. 142). 

3 I use the term “capability" advisedly to designate both fertility in the narrow 
sense and potency in the broader sense. A misconception shared unfortunately by 
many OT scholars is that the early Near Easterner was only concerned with the former 
and not the latter. If a couple could not have children, it was always the woman’s 
fault; she was barren; no one ever said that the man was impotent or sterile. Such a 
conception may be plausible to some, but to the present writer it is absolutely unten¬ 
able. The fact of the matter is that we actually possess rituals to restore potency to 
the impotent man (compare the Hittite ritual of Paskuwatti discussed below). Besides 
these we have mythological texts, such as Text 52 from Ugarit, where the entire sus¬ 
pense of the plot centers in the question of whether or not the central figure can muster 
the sexual vitality to copulate with his partner(s). To aid him in this task he is provided 
not only with the girls themselves but also with a special ritual designed to promote 
his potency (lines 13-15). Yet another example of a man in this plight is Appu in a 
Hurrian myth (ZA NF , 49, pp. 214 ff.). It is not sheer speculation, therefore, which 
leads us to conclude that sexual impotency was a problem faced by a small but none¬ 
theless significant number of males in the ancient Near East. Men of the second 
millennium B.c. may not have possessed the scientific knowledge to understand male 
“sterility" in the sense of insufficient sperms to impregnate, but they were alert enough 
to comprehend the simple inability to copulate. Such men would require professional 
help in the form of ritual practitioners. The case of King Daniel also exhibits simi¬ 
larities. On this subject the detailed study by J. Obermann ( JAOS , 66, 1946, Supple¬ 
ment) should be consulted. I am not convinced that the actions performed by Daniel 
in II AQHT (=AQHT A), col. i, lines 1-18 constitute a remedial ritual employed to 
cure his sterility. It seems more likely that these offerings presented over a seven-day 
period and the problematic action described in lines 14-16 were designed merely to 
attract the deity’s attention and incline him to heed the king’s petition. Perhaps the 
distinction is slight, but such actions do not really fit in the same category with rituals 
of sympathetic magic. 
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female was certainly the keystone of the entire complex. Crops and 
livestock would afford small consolation to an individual who felt him¬ 
self (or herself) somewhat less than a man (or woman) because of in¬ 
ability to reproduce. 

The masculinity of the ancient was measured by two criteria: (1) his 
prowess in battle, and (2) his ability to sire children. 4 Because these 
two aspects of masculinity were frequently associated with each other 
in the mind of the early Near Easterner, the symbols which represented 
his masculinity to himself and his society often possessed a double 
reference. In particular, those symbols which primarily referred to his 
military exploits often served to remind him of his sexual ability as 
well. So too with symbols associated with femininity: objects which 
recall her domestic duties frequently carry overtones of her fertility and 
sexual drives. 

Such symbols served a dual purpose in early Near Eastern society: 
(1) as symbols of conventional propriety in dress, and (2) as possessors 
of a kind of inherent magical power to bestow the very sexual attributes 
which they represented. As such, the symbols of the two sexes were 
often employed in rituals and charms. 5 In a limited number of cases it 
appears that practitioners employed the symbol of the opposite sex to 
“neutralize” or eliminate the target individual’s present sexual powers. 6 
An impotent man or a barren woman might engage a professional sorceror 
to perform upon him a ritual to restore the ability to reproduce. Such 
a ritual would usually involve the use of symbols for masculinity or 
femininity, which, when applied to or removed from the patient, ac¬ 
companied by the recitation of the magic spell, would induce the de¬ 
parture of sterility and the restoration of reproductive powers. 7 Such 


4 Reflecting this concept is the use of the Hittite noun LtJ -natar (. HWb , p. 284) 
“masculinity” in both the sense “male genitalia” (KUB XXXI11 84:13) and “military 
exploit” (so in the royal inscriptions and annals). 

5 This usage may be conclusively demonstrated for the ritual passages and for those 
mythological passages where sex or fertility is involved. Sometimes it is masculinity 
in the sense of battle prowess which is desired by the person who invests himself/ 
herself in the symbols, as for example Paghat (ANET, p. 155), who in order to secure 
for herself masculine battle prowess to slay her brother’s murderer dons masculine attire 
and even stains her skin with red murex, yet for purposes of disguising her intent she 
then puts on women’s clothes over the men’s clothes! For the intention of Anat in 
requesting Aqhat’s bow, see further below. 

6 This is obviously the intent in the ritual and prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh (E. 
Laroche, Catalogue , no. 406) as well as in the self-maledictory oaths of the Hittite 
soldiers (Laroche, Catalogue , no. 310). No clear example of this has been found in 
Ugaritic texts. A possible allusion to it in the OT is in David’s curse against Joab and 
his descendants (II Sam 3). 

7 Since the writer is not a full-time Assyriologist, examples of such rituals from 
Akkadian texts are more difficult to come by. Ugaritic text 52 has been recognized 
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procedures lie within the realm of “ white” or curative magic. But since 
the removal of the symbols of one’s own sex and the application of those 
of the opposite sex, when accompanied by the proper spells and curses, 
could bring about sterility, it was also possible to use such trappings 
as a terrible weapon against one’s enemy — to deprive him of his most 
precious possession and most important capability, his masculinity. 8 
Such practices would naturally be classed as ‘'black” or destructive magic. 

We can be sure that such practices were widespread in the ancient 
Near East, wherever belief in the effectiveness of magic was current. 9 
The language of the spells might be Sumerian, Babylonian, Hittite, 
Egyptian, or Canaanite; the specific choice of symbols might vary 
slightly from people to people and land to land. But the cultural phe¬ 
nomenon was essentially the same. 

The Hebrew Bible gives us very little concrete evidence regarding 
the forms which such practices may have assumed in ancient Canaan. 10 
This is, however, not difficult to understand, since such practices were 
offensive to Yahweh — HlIT ’JS 1 ? N1H rUVim? (Deut 24 4 ). As such, 
not only were they condemned, but all too often the description or even 
the simple naming of them was suppressed from the sacred writings. 11 

On the other hand, we encounter no difficulty at all when we seek to 
identify the conventional sex symbols in ancient Israel, since these in 
themselves bore no offensive overtones. Indeed, they were often em¬ 


as involving a kind of test of El’s dormant procreative powers. An important aspect 
of the ritual drama involves his shooting a bird out of the sky with his bow (UT 
52:37-38). In Hittite texts examples are numerous. Texts which are composite are 
referred to by their entry number in E. Laroche’s Catalogue des textes hittites (published 
in Revue hittite et asianique, fasc. 58-62). Such ritual actions are prominent in the 
soldier’s oath (Cat. 310), the ritual and prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh (Cat. 406), 
Paskuwatti’s ritual against impotency (Cat. 319), and the ritual for founding a new 
palace (Cat. 308). The first and last of these were translated by A. Goetze for A NET 
(pp. 353-54, 357). 

8 See n. 6 above. 

9 See again M. H. Pope in IntDB , 2, p. 265 for the survey. In Egypt the principal 
deities involved would be Osiris, Min, and Horus. In Hatti fertility was in the hands 
of any of the storm-gods. H. G. Giiterbock has demonstrated that even the so-called 
“vegetation deity” Telipinu was in all probability a storm-god (Festschrift Friedrich , 
pp. 207 ff.). The close nexus which existed there between mythological action and 
ritual practitioners is easily seen from the references within the Telipinu Myth itself 
to Kamrusepa’s ritual actions (ANET, pp. 127-28). 

10 The practice of boiling a kid in its mother’s milk (Exod 23 19; 34 26; Deut 14 2l) 
has been shown to belong to that class of ritual magic actions intended to promote 
fertility in general and sexual potency in particular, since it is observed in the Ugaritic 
text 52, line 14. 

11 For a summary sketch of what little is known of Canaanite sacrificial practices 
from the Old Testament see R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel , pp. 438 f. 
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ployed in the poetic expression of true and orthodox religious sentiment. 12 
The symbols for virile manhood were the bow and arrow, 13 and those of 
womanhood the spindle or distaff 14 and the characteristically feminine 
garments. 15 

The ideal, upper-class woman (the vs. 10 ) is described in 

Proverbs 31 in all of her characteristic activities. Central among them 
is putting forth her hand to the spindle (vs. 19 ). She does this, though 
with her husband’s wealth she could hire others to spin for her, because 
this occupation and its accoutrements have become the standard mode 
of identifying herself with her sex. 16 The ideal male, the true “man’s 
man” of ancient Canaan, was skilled with the bow. 17 He used his bow 
and arrows either to slay the enemies of his people or to procure game 
for his table. When a true man is celebrated in song, his many children 
(the visible proof of his sexual potency) are compared to arrows in the 
quiver of a mighty man. 19 The ideal man piously boasts that Yahweh 
gives him such strength of arm, that he can bend a bow of bronze. 20 
When a paragon of manhood is tragically cut off in the midst of his 
youth, his weapons of war (and his bow in particular) will receive special 
attention in his funeral lament. 21 

The same symbols for the ideal “man’s man” and “woman’s woman” 
were part of the epic repertoire of the Homeric bards in ancient Greece. 
They sing not only of fair Penelope at her loom, faithfully awaiting the 
return of her lord Odysseus from Troy, but even of the seductive goddess 
Calypso, who as a goddess might be expected to be exempt from such 
menial chores of mortal woman, sitting at her loom. And on the mas¬ 
culine side, it seems plausible that the task set before Penelope’s suitors 
of stringing and drawing Odysseus’ powerful bow was not only a test of 


12 The spindle (^Vs or "litP , 3) is referred to in Prov 31 19 and II Sam 3 29. The 
bow or its arrows as a symbol of masculine physical prowess and sexual potency occurs 
in II Sam 1 22; 22 35; II Kings 13 15 ff.; Hos 1 5; Ps 127 4-5. 

13 See passages cited in n. 12 above. Note also Gen 27, where Esau is the “man’s 
man” and carries a bow, while Jacob is portrayed as somewhat less than a true man, 
because he confines his activities to the flocks and tents. 

Prov 31 19 and II Sam 3 29 . 

13 Deut 22 5. 

16 Compare also other women from ancient myth and legend who, though of royal 
or divine status, are frequently associated with the loom (Penelope in the Odyssey, 
or the seductive goddess Calypso in Odyssey v, 61-2) or the spindle (Andromache in 
Iliad vi, 490 ff., and Asherah in the Elkunirsa Myth). Hector’s words to Andromache 
{Iliad vi, 490 ff.) are particularly interesting, since they contrast woman’s tasks (the 
loom, toros; and the distaff, rjXaKaTT}) with man’s (war, TrokefJLOs ). 

Esau (Gen 27 3) and Jonathan (II Sam 1 22 ); cf. also I Chron 12 2. 

Ps 127 4-5. 

20 II Sam 22 35. 

21 II Sam 1 21-22 mentions the ]3D, the and the On this lament and its 

East Mediterranean connections see C. H. Gordon, JNES, 17 (1958), pp. 46 ff. 
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physical strength, but also symbolized the ability of such a man to sire 
further children by her. 

In Ugaritic literature two examples of the bow as a masculine symbol 
can be found. The first is in the tale of Aqhat. A bow and arrows are 
fashioned by the god Kothar-wa-Khasis and brought to King Daniel 
as a gift for his son Aqhat. Later in the story, when the goddess Anat 
seeks to buy them from Aqhat, the young hero, eager to be ‘‘diplomatic,’' 
at first seeks to dissuade her by offering her materials with which Kothar- 
wa-Khasis may fashion an identical set for her also. But when this 
conciliatory approach fails to dissuade the goddess, Aqhat reminds her 
that the bow is for men, and in particular for heroes, but not for women. 22 
In this instance (a strictly nonritualistic, mythological context with no 
sexual associations) the goddess seeks the bow, not to secure for herself 
male sexual powers, but rather to enhance her “quasi-masculine” bellicose 
attributes. The second example comes from a mythological episode 
with more pronounced fertility traits. In the Baal and Anat cycle, 
Baal’s only recorded use of the bow (on a buffalo hunt to Shimak Cane- 
break in the vicinity of Lake Huleh) results in a prodigious orgy, in 
which he copulates with a heifer and sires a calf. 23 The spindle, the 
feminine sexual symbol, is mentioned only twice in Canaanite mytho¬ 
logical contexts, in both cases in the hand of Asherah. The first instance, 
from the Ugaritic texts themselves, is of little value to our present dis¬ 
cussion, since the immediate context of Text 51 II 3-4 is unintelligible 
because of lacunae. On the other hand, the second instance is quite rele¬ 
vant, for it is a seduction scene. In the tale of Asherah and Elkunirsa — 
extant only in its Hittite version, but bearing unmistakable marks both 
in style and content of its Canaanite original 24 — Asherah cuckolds her 
husband by making amorous advances to Baal. When the latter de¬ 
clines her offers with all due propriety, she threatens him with the 
vehemence of a woman scorned: “With my word I will oppress you; 
with my spindle 25 I will pierce 26 you!” Here it would appear that the 
spindle, the very symbol of her sexual powers, will turn upon him who 
has rejected her charms and become the instrument of violent and 
bloody revenge. 

In Hittite texts the same sexual symbols are commonly employed 


22 II Aqht VI 39-40. 

*3 UT 76 II and 132; A NET, p. 142. 

24 See the writer’s paper, “The Elkunirsa Myth Re-considered,” RHA, f. 76 (1965), 
pp. 5-16. 

25 The word “spindle” is written ideographically here (gisBAL.TUR) rather than 
phonetically OIS hulali-. 

26 On the problematic verb hat(ta)rai -, rendered here tentatively “to pierce,” cf. 
H. Otten, MIO, 1, pp. 126 f., 128: E. Laroche, MNHMI2 XAPIN, ii, p. 3, n. 5; and 
the writer’s forthcoming study “Composite Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives in Hittite,” 
Orientalia, NS, 35 (1966). 
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both in myth and in ritual: the bow and arrows for the man, 27 and the 
spindle (often coupled with the mirror) 28 for the woman. In the ritual 
of the sorceress Paskuwatti to cure sexual impotency 29 a key part of the 
proceedings involves taking a spindle, a mirror, and women’s clothing 
from the impotent man and bestowing upon him the bow and arrow. 30 

Examples of magical operations intended to impair the masculinity 
(hence, both military prowess and sexual potency) of one’s enemy can 
also be found in Hittite texts. The best-known example is in the ritual 
and prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh, 31 where the intention of both ritual 
and prayer is to destroy the masculinity and battle prowess of the 
enemy and to secure an extra measure thereof for the troops of Hatti. 32 
The key point of the prayer is reached when the practitioner says: 

Take from (their) men masculinity, prowess, robust health, swords(?), battle- 
axes, bows, arrows, and dagger(s)! And bring them to Hatti! Place in their hands 
the spindle and mirror of a woman! Dress them as women! Put on their (heads) 
the kuressar^. And take away from them your favor! 3 * 

a ? In addition to the soldier’s oath {Cat. 310), the prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh 
{Cat. 406), and Paskuwatti’s ritual {Cat. 319), note in particular the passage from the 
ritual of the “washing of the mouth” {Cat. 389), KUB XXIX 8 obv ii 8-11, where, 
if the offerer is a man, he shoots with a bow and arrow. If the offerer is a woman, she 
lays her hand on the bow and then lets the LtJ.AZU shoot it for her. 

a8 The same texts as adduced above for the bow are relevant here also. 
a * KUB IX 27 obv 20 ff. {Cat. 319). 

30 See A NET, p. 349. 

KBo II 9 i 25-30 {Cat. 406). 

3 a Friedrich, ^40, 25, pp. 21 ff. 

33 The TtJG kuressar is a kind of headgear characteristic for women. See Goetze, 

“Hittite Dress,” in Corolla Linguistica , pp. 48-62, who does not discuss TtJG kuressar, 
since it does not occur in the lists of apparel which form the skeleton outline of the 
study. HWb, p. 117 gives a representative bibliography of studies of the word. It 
should be observed that on the basis of two independent lines of evidence one can 
establish the equation TUG.NlG.MUNUS =TtJG kuressar. (1) In the soldier’s oath 
three (not just two!) items characteristic of women are employed. In KBo VI 34 obv 
ii 42 they are: TUG.NlG.MUNUS, GIS hulali-, and Gl Shuesa-. In lines 50 and 53 they 
are: TUG kuressar, Gl ^hulali-, and Gl &huesa-. The juxtaposition of these two sections 
yields the equation TtJG.NlG.MUNUS =TtlG kuressar. The second line of evidence 
is phonological. In the account of the siege of Ursum there occurs a term kulessar 
(KBo I 11 ii 17) which Giiterbock was able to define as “feminine conduct” {ZA NF, 
10, p. 128). This same term, which I would interpret as “femininity,” occurs as kuressar 
to designate the headpiece so characteristic of womanhood. The (apparently uncondi¬ 
tioned) phonetic alternation of l and r in cuneiform Hittite has been recognized for 
some time (cf. Kronasser, EHS, p. 66, to which add cuneiform Luwian adduwalahit- 
and hieroglyphic Luwian atuwara-). Apparently the stem of kuressar /kulessar (“femi¬ 
ninity”) has no direct relationship to the “Hittite” term for “woman” which lies 
behind the SAL/MUNUS sign when it is not preceded by NlG, for in such cases its 
phonetic complements indicate an w-stem noun. Cf. HWb, pp. 290-91. The man’s 
headgear is kupafri- (Goetze, op. cit., p. 59) possibly the source of Hebrew See 

the writer’s remark in JNES, 23, p. 67, n. 17, where s is a printer’s error for 3. T. H. 
Gaster first proposed the equation kupahi- = y33 in the 1930’s. 

34 KBo II 9 i 25-30. 
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A similar phraseology can be found in the self-maledictory loyalty oaths 
taken by the Hittite soldiers: 

They bring the garment of a woman , 33 a distaff , 36 and a mirror ; 37 they break an arrow 
and you speak to them as follows: “Are not these (you see here) the fine garments 38 
of a woman? We have them (here) for (the ceremony of taking) the oath. There¬ 
fore, whoever breaks these oaths and plots evil against the king, queen, and 
princes, let these oaths change him from a man into a woman! Let them change 
his troops into women, let them dress them in the fashion of women and put on 
their heads the kuressar headdress! Let them break the bows, arrows, (and) 
weapons in their hands and let them put in their hands distaff and mirror !” 39 

The OT furnishes us with two allusions to this type of practice in 
ancient Israel. The first is contained in a curse, which is uttered by none 
other than King David. 40 When Joab had almost irretrievably wrecked 
David’s chances for securing the allegiance of the northern tribes by 
his treacherous and brutal assassination of Abner, David was prevented 
by circumstances from taking overt punitive measures. 41 So he resorted 
to the next best course of action: he cursed Joab and his male descend¬ 
ants, dooming them (among other fates) to being those who “hold the 
spindle” ("^33 p’inQ, II Sam 3 29 ), i. e., to the loss of their masculine 
attributes and powers. 

The second example is more problematic. Yet its relevance to our 
subject should be apparent when it is viewed against the background of 
the Hittite rituals and Ugaritic mythological texts discussed above. In 
the deuteronomic laws there is a short passage the exact import of which 
has been often discussed but never completely settled. 42 It is Deut 22 5 , 
which reads: ’3 n$N 133 "133- ,! ?? 

ntojrVs mrr ruyin (“the implement of a man shall not 

be borne by a woman, nor shall a man clothe himself in the attire of a 
woman, for whoever does this is an abomination to Yahweh your God”). 
The in this context is certainly not a garment, but rather an 

implement or weapon. 43 Hebrew is the semantic counterpart of 
Akkadian unutu in such expressions as unut ili (“implement of the 
deity,” i. e., divine symbol), 44 unut pahari (“implement of the potter,” 

33 TtJG.NlG.MUNUS. 

36 GI Sfrulali-. 

37 GIS ftuesa-. 

38 Sa munus tCg.n!g.lAm.me§. 

39 KBo VI 34 obv ii 42 ff. and transl. in A NET, p. 354. 

40 II Sam 3 28-29. 

41 Later, when circumstances permitted, he instructed his son to execute Joab 
(I Kings 2 5 ff.). 

42 S. R. Driver, Deut. {ICC), pp. 250-51; R. Smith, OTJC*, p. 365; IntB, 2, p. 464. 

43 Driver, loc. cit.; Gesenius-Buhl, HHAT 17 , p. 348. 

44 Written u-nu-ut DINGIR-Z^ra in KUB XXXVIII 1 rev iv 6 , 13. 
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i. e., tool of his profession), 45 or unut awili (“implement of a man,” i. e., 
tool or weapon characteristically borne by men). The 1S i n 

all likelihood a reference to the bow. No woman should carry a bow, 
since — as Aqhat reminds us — “the bow is for heroes.” 46 

Conversely, this verse prohibits a man from clothing himself as a 
woman. In the afore-mentioned Hittite rituals the TUG.NIG.MUNUS 
(“feminine attire”) includes not only the characteristic garments of the 
female (her kuressar and full-length body veil), 47 but her spindle 
and mirror as well. 48 In the Marash stela inscribed with hieroglyphic 
Luwian we can observe two women, holding mirror and spindle. 49 And 
in the Karatepe inscription Asitawanda gives us the impression that in 
times of domestic security a well-dressed woman might even have a 
spindle in her hand as she took a stroll, just as a well-dressed American 
woman fifty years ago would carry a parasol. “But in my days even a 
woman could take a stroll with only a spindle in hand, because of the 
grace of Baal and the (other) gods.” 50 

But there is still one very important question left unanswered: why 
in the world would an ancient man or woman wish to wear the attire or 
symbols of the opposite sex? Several answers are possible. (1) Some kind 
of sexual perversion could be in view, such as homosexuality. This 
certainly is rnvln in the OT. 51 But there are more direct ways for 
refering to this practice, which are, in fact, employed elsewhere in the 
OT. 52 (2) Or this passage could be alluding to an ancient cult practice, 
whereby worshipers dressed in the garb of the opposite sex venerated a 
deity considered to be bisexual. This was the view of Robertson Smith, 
which has found favor in certain circles to this present day. 53 The 
difficulty with this view is that Smith’s evidence for the existence of 
such a cult was taken from the literature of the hellenistic era. Such a 
view would be more credible if we could marshal support from texts 
of the late second millennium b.c . 54 But in default of such evidence 


45 Written u-nu-ut BAHAR (KUB II 2 rev iv 10) or u-nu-ut LCLBAHAR (KUB 
XI 28 obv iii 11-12, 20). 

4* A NET, p. 152. 

47 See n. 33 above. 

48 KBo VI 34 obv ii 42. 

49 ANEP, no. 631. 

50 Donner and Rollig, Kanaanaische und Aramaische Inschriften , sel. 26, text 
A, II 6-7 (pp. 5, 37, 41). 

51 Lev 18 22 . 

52 See Lev 18 22 also. 

53 See n. 42 above. 

54 It is true that some additional observations along this line can now be added. 
Servius observed the worship of the bearded Astarte on Cyprus and the perambulations 
of the Galli, eunuch priests of Cybele, soliciting the populace to unholy rites. We 
now know from Akkadian texts (see CAD, Z, p. 126) that Ishtar had a beard like that 
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we can only regard the interpretation as interesting and somewhat 
plausible, but hardly demonstrable. On the other hand, we have cited 
evidence above which confirms the existence in the late second millen¬ 
nium B.c. of ritual and curse forms which utilize the external symbols 
of masculinity and femininity to maintain, restore, or eradicate the 
sexual potency of oneself or one’s enemy. In order for such procedures 
to be effective it would have been necessary for the client to serve as a 
kind of living dressmaker’s dummy upon whom the practitioner could 
interchange the symbols which, accompanied by the proper spells, would 
effect the desired result. The biblical prohibition is characteristically 
elliptical and makes no mention of motive, but simply describes the 
outward motions of the practice. Such behavior, entailing as it did 
an appeal to the powers of fertility (even if in the minds of some, 
Yahweh was the source of these powers), was bound to be con¬ 
sidered rQ^in by the pious and the orthodox. Indeed, there is much to 
be said for von Rad’s view that Yahwism even in its premonarchic 
forms was already opposed to all kinds of magic per se } since these were 
designed to influence the Deity “automatically.” 55 As an invasion of 
Yahweh’s personal liberties and sovereign actions, then, such a magical 
ritual was properly termed rns?in. 


of the god Ashur. It is clear also from the Yazilikaya reliefs that her Hurro-Hittite 
counterpart Shaushga was bisexual (Goetze, Corolla Linguistica, p. 51). Other texts 
( CAD, Z, p. 117, s.v. zikrutu) show that Ishtar danced the whirl like a man, and that 
she had the power to turn a man into a woman in order to teach the people religious 
fear. On statues dedicated to NINNI+NITA (“male Ishtar?”) at Mari a male symbol 
accompanies her ideogram (cf. A. Parrot, Mission archeologique de Mari I, Le Temple 
d'Ishtar, pp. 68-74). Further textual evidence for the goddess Anat acting as a male 
and clad in garments both male and female can be found in J. Wilson’s citation of 
Papyrus Chester Beatty VII, verso i, 8-9 ( apud ANET, p. 250, n. 18): “Anath, the 
goddess, the victorious, a woman acting (as) a man, clad as a male and girt as a female.” 
Yet even this new evidence is still too slim to support Smith’s interpretation of 
Deut 22 5. 

» G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, I, pp. 34-35. 
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more striking is the fact that even a word for 
which there are several Shogalcuhen characters may 
be represented by an entirely different character 
today. I give below an example of one such word, 


together with one for which the modem character 
is found in Shinsen Jikyo . 
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Ugaritic pwt: A Term from the Early Canaanite Dyeing Industry 


The Ugaritic noun pwt has attracted attention 
during recent years because of its possible bearing 
on the question of the origins of the ethnic terms 
“ Punic ” and “ Phoenician.” 1 In published texts 

* It gives me great pleasure to express my indebted¬ 
ness here to Professors William W. Hallo of Yale Uni¬ 
versity and W. von Soden of Munster for the general 
guidance and specific information which they generously 
contributed to this short study. They are not to be 
held accountable for every viewpoint proposed herein, 
for the author has taken the liberty to disagree with his 
counselors at certain points. 

1 Aside from the purely lexical observations of Virol- 
leaud (PRU III, p. 137), Gordon {UT, p. 467, entry no. 
467 no. 2031), and Aistleitner (WUS, p. 254), the term 
has been subjected to study by M. Astour in Helleno- 
semitica (Leiden, 1965), p. 146. Astour proposes that 
pwt via the gentilic form ptini is the source of both 
Latin Punicus and Greek and ^olvuces. [Cf. also 

JNES 24 (1965) 348 f. Ed.] 


the term is found only in PRU II, text 138 (= UT 
1106:10) and PRU V, text 66 (=UT 2051:6). 
The first text records allocations of clothing and 
the second the “desiderata of a guild” (the 
yshm), 2 In both texts pwt is found in the com¬ 
pany of terms for materials of the dyeing industry: 
linen ( pttm), z blue-purple ( iqni), 4 glaze ( spsg ), 5 

2 UT, p. 274 and 282-3. 

3 On the signification “ linen ” rather than " flax ” for 
pttm see Dietrich & Loretz, WdO III (1966), 224 f. 

4 On the signification “ dark, blue purple” (vs. phm 
“bright, red purple”) for iqnu see WdO III (1966), 
220, 227 f., 231. 

6 Not much can be added to the many observations on 
spsg (Ginsberg, BASOR 98, 21 ff. ; Albright, BASOR 98, 
24; Goetze, JCS 1, 1947, 311-15), including the latest 
ones by E. M. Good (JBL 77, 1958, 72-4), M. Lee (UT, 
p. 543), and W. W. Hallo (BiOr 20, 1963, 140, n. 66). 
The term has been restored in the passage from the royal 
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and “stones of the dyer” ( abn srp). 6 For this 
reason and because a cognate {fuwwatu{n) “ dyer’s 
madder ”) is available in Arabic, the UT glossary 
now defines pwt as “ red, purple dye (?).” 7 The 
Worterbuch of Aistleitner-Eissfeldt, on the other 
hand, adopts Virolleaud’s suggested rendering 
“ bracelet.” 8 

As an occurrence of pwt outside of the Ugaritic 
texts, UT (following Virolleaud) lists pu-a-ti in 
EA 14 I 74, II 27 ,28. EA 14 is a list of presents 
from Amenophis IV to the Kassite ruler Burra- 
buriaS II. A number of the gifts are provided 
with “native” (i.e., non-Babylonian or “west¬ 
ern”) appellatives, which could be either Egyp¬ 
tian, West Semitic, or possibly Hurrian. 9 The 
term pu-a-ti (or bu-a-ti) is applied in the first two 
occurrences (II 27 and 28) to objects whose de¬ 
scription is largely obscured by the lacuna in the 
text. In column I, line 74, however, it is clearly 
attached to semir qdti sa hurdsi tamlu “ a hand- 
bracelet trimmed/edged with gold.” 10 In short, 

funerary ritual published by H. Otten ( Beth . Toten- 
rituale , Berlin: 1958, p. 32, line 32; pp. 58-9, line 7, 
and compare therewith VII 37: 10-11, in all of which 
passages zapzagai is placed on the scales of a balance). 
One should not conclude that the term is Indo-European 
simply because it occurs frequently in Hittite texts. 
Friedrich ( HWb , 260) calls it a “ Wanderwort.” The 
same term also occurs in Akkadian texts as zabgu 
( CADZ , 8 ) and zabzabgil ( CADZ , 10) and possibly sur¬ 
vives in Arabic sifsiqatu(n) (cited in UT, p. 451). The 
formation of the word is not Indo-European in appear¬ 
ance (Kronasser, EH 8, I, 114:4 and 117:4). If it 
designated a mineral substance mined in Anatolia or the 
rocky areas of North Syria, the name probably ante¬ 
dates the arrival of the Indo-Europeans and may even 
be Hattie or Hurrian. The semantic range of this term 
is broad. In Hittite texts it can refer to a mineral 
substance (twice bearing the NA 4 determinative: Bo 
862 obv. 9, cited in Sommer & Ehelolf, Papanikri, II, 
361, and IBoT III 148 rev. iii 9) listed with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, or to objects coated with this sub¬ 
stance (XXIX 1 obv. ii 14; cf. ANET, 357, where it is 
translated “glassware”; note also Otten, Totenrituale, 
32). The OT occurrence (Prov. 26:23) indicates a 
white glaze which coats an earthen vessel. 

6 The correct Akkadian cognate to §rp in this expres¬ 
sion is ?ardpu B “ to dye, steep ” rather than sarapu 
A “to refine (metals)” {CAD8, 102-5). 

7 Page 467, entry no. 2031. 

8 Page 254, entry no. 2208. 

9 Kanke (apud Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, p. 
1549) classifies bu-a-ti as Egyptian, as does T. O. Lamb- 
din, Orientalia NS 22, 364; CADB , 298a. 

10 Transliteration: SAR SU** sa GUSKIN tam-lu. On 
the meaning of Sumerian HAR see W. W. Hallo, BiOr 
20 (1963), 138. 


this passage should only be cited as extra-Ugaritic 
evidence for pwt if one is persuaded that pwt in 
Ugaritic texts is “ bracelet,” but not if one believes 
that it is rather a term for a dye or colored paste. 

The elimination of EA 14 leaves only Arabic 
fuwwatu{n) and the Hebrew PN Puwwa (with the 
ethnicon ha-Puni) as clear examples of early 
Semitic cognates to Ugaritic pwt. 11 Attested from 
a later period is the Hebrew noun pu’d “dyer’s 
madder.” 12 But there is yet one more possible 
second millennium cuneiform term which is to be 
connected with Ugaritic pwt , not to be sure as a 
cognate, but as a loan. 

The Bogazkoy text KBo I 42 has been classified 
by Landsberger with those vocabularies which form 
a part of the lexical series Izi Bogh., Tablet A. 13 
Schuster has shown 14 that the sequence of Su¬ 
merian entries in the IZI = isdtu series is governed 
by the acrophonic principle. The entries consist¬ 
ing of simple DA occupy lines 31-38 ( CADI lOd 
sub idu; the Akkad, column contains i-du, te^-hu, 
is-tu, and four additional entries in the lacuna). 
Line 39, whose Sumerian column contains the re¬ 
duplicated DA.DA, begins the section of compound 
Sumerograms of which DA is the initial compo¬ 
nent. Lines 44 and 45 contain the last of the 
compound entries in DA (DA.Rl.AN.Sl). Von 
Soden prefers to read these four signs as DA.Rl 
ili h “ darmm-sacrifice of the deity” (see AHw , 
164, 607-8 sub dariu I and maqqu). The CAD 
(following Landsberger), on the contrary, inter¬ 
prets DA.Rl.AN.Sl as a variant of DA.Rl.AN. 
SUB “to be careless, neglectful (of duty)” 
{CADE, 48 sub egu). It reads the signs me-lcu-u 
of line 44 as mehu “inactive, negligent (man)” 
(CADE, 48; AHw, 643a; MSL IV, 125). In line 
45 the Akkadian rendering is written pa-da-nu 
(see pa-ta-nu in 49). This the CAD reads as 
bd-ta-lu! “to be idle, inactive” {CADB, 174-6; 
AHw, 116b). The spelling of batdlu with nu is 
an error which may have arisen during an earlier 
period when the final sign in the nom. sg., if 
written with the lum sign (Deimel/Labat #565), 
could have been read as lum or num . When one 


11 M. Astour, Hellenosemitica, 146. 

12 R. J. Forbes, Studies in Anc. Technology , IV, 100, 
106, 143 (n. 30). 

13 H. G. Guterbock apud E. Laroche, Catalogue des 
textes hittites, entry 561. For the interpretation of the 
Sumerian and (original) Akkadian readings of KBo I 
42, I am largely indebted to Prof. Hallo. 

14 H. S. Schuster, ZA 44 (1938), 267. 
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considers the Hittite column at this point, the 
conclusion is well nigh inescapable that the Hittite 
scribe misunderstood the forerunner. In me-hu-u he 
probably saw meqqu (AHw, 607-8) “sacrifice” and 
rendered it with sippanduwar “to make an offer¬ 
ing, libate. 55 In the Akkadian pa-da/ta-nu , which 
he may well have read as pa-da/ta-lu !, he probably 
saw the verb patalu “ to twist 5515 and rendered it 
with Hittite mallciyawar “to twist, spin/ 5 Begin¬ 
ning at line 44 the Mesopotamian forerunner in¬ 
serts a section of entries with Sumerian SE.BE. 
DA. This violates the acrophonic principle gov¬ 
erning the IZI = isdtu series, and must be ex¬ 
plained on another principle, that of allied mean¬ 
ing. SE.BE.DA like DA.Rl.AN.Sl conveys the 
idea of idleness (and perhaps negligence). The 
entries in the Akkadian column should be inter¬ 
preted from this point of view. Egu (e-gu 5 , line 
47) was not intended by the forerunner to repre¬ 
sent egu “antimony paste 55 ( CADE , 47d-48a), 
much less ehu/ihu (CADI, 69; unit of surface 
measure), which IJngnad correctly perceived to 
have been the Hittite scribal editor 5 s understanding 
( OLv 1923, col. 572; cited by Goetze, Tunnawi, 
94), but rather the verb egu “to be careless, negli¬ 
gent 55 (CADE, 8-49). Bedu (be-du-u, line 48) 
was not intended by the forerunner to represent 
pedu “to release, send away, 55 as possibly misun¬ 
derstood by the Hittite editor (= Hitt, pis gat alias; 
see Tunnawi, 95 and n. 377), nor even petu “to 
open (the grain on the threshing floor), 55 as pro¬ 
posed by Goetze (Tunnawi, 95), but rather the 
verb bedu/betu, which von Soden (AHw, 117d) 
refrains from translating, and which the CAD 
defines as “to cheat(?) 55 (CADB, 215a sub betu). 
The passage in VAB VI, 266:23 (at the close of 
an OB letter) reads: la tebetti issuratim subilassu, 
“ do not delay ( ? ?) ! Have him bring the birds to 
me! 55 The meaning “to delay 55 is proposed (quite 
tentatively) on the basis that one expects warnings 
against delay at the end of such letters. That 
there are other terms for “ to delay 55 does not rule 
out the attribution of such a meaning to betu . 
Furthermore, a possible cognate to betu exists in 
iVrabic batu'a “ to tarry, linger, delay, daily. 55 If 
this interpretation is correct, it places betu 
squarely in the same general semantic range as the 
verb egu and batdlu discussed above. One cannot 
be sure that the Sumerian column of line 50 con- 


15 Bezold, Babyl.-assyrisches Glossar, 231b; compare 
the root *ptl in Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Ethiopic, etc. 


tained SE.BE.DA. If so, then ap-pu-tu may have 
been intended by the forerunner as apputtu, a term 
frequently used at the end of letters for somewhat 
the same purpose as the verbal expressions la 
tebetti and la teggi (see AHw, 60d). In the syno¬ 
nym list published and discussed by von Soden in 
ZA 43, pages 243, 273 f. apputtu = ndpultu “reply 
(requested) 55 and la teggi “ do not be negligent! 55 
Thus the signs in the Akkadian column of line 50 
were not intended by the forerunner to be read as 
abbuttu (the hairstyle; CAD A, 48-50; AHw, 5d; 
so Goetze in Tunnawi, 95) nor even (as was prob¬ 
ably the interpretation of the Hittite editor) tub - 
bu-tu (=Hitt. la-az-z[i-is] “good 55 ; see Otten, 
AfO 16, 70). The proposed tubbutu “good¬ 
ness (?) 55 although probably close enough to sat¬ 
isfy the Hittite editor, cannot be satisfactorily 
connected with the verb tiabum “to be good 55 in 
any of its derivative formations. Accordingly, it 
can hardly have been the intended reading of the 
forerunner. 

The only Akkadian entry in these lines at first 
glance resists this interpretation of 8E.BE.DA is 
si-in-du (line 46), for to my knowledge no Akka¬ 
dian word exists which phonetically resembles 
sindu and conveys the notion of idleness, careless¬ 
ness, or delay. The shape of the sign read in in 
si-in-du is, however, a rare form at Bogazkoy (see 
Forrer, BoTU I, sign no. 120 and Friedrich, 
HKL, II, no. 283, neither of whom attest this 
shape). Though within this very same tablet 
(and even in the Hittite column) there is a con¬ 
vincing example of this shape for in: hi-in-ga-ni- 
ya-wa-[ar] in obv. iii 13c, we may therefore recon¬ 
struct the original entry as si-i’-tii “to neglect, 
sin. 55 

It seems clear enough that the Hittite editor had 
no understanding of the Sumerian column at all 
and could only supply approximate Hittite transla¬ 
tions of what he regarded as the Akkadian words 
represented by the somewhat ambiguous orthog¬ 
raphy of the Akkadian column. In me-hu-u (line 
44) he saw meqqu (“an offering 55 ; = sippandu¬ 
war). In pa-da/ta-nu (lines 45, 49) he saw patalu 
“to twist 55 (= malhiyawar). In e-hu (line 47) he 
saw ihu (the unit of surface measure) and ren¬ 
dered it IKU-os. In be-til-u (line 48) he saw pedu 

15a Cf. nu-se-bi-da = la i-se-et, OECT 6:23:15 f., quoted 
Deimel, §L 2:367:123c; le-qu-u se-tu-ut-ni, Grossmann, 
Era-Epos I 77 (p. 95 as restored from Lambert, AfO 
18:397 [Rm. 2:477]). 
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“he who releases, frees” and rendered it with 
pisgatallas (“he who sends away”). And in 
ap-pu-tu (line 50) he apparently saw tub-bu-tu 
and rendered it lazzis (“good”). The Akkadian 
entry of line 46 he read as sindu and connected 
with the sindu best known to him, the nonn which 
(according to information generously contributed 
to me by Prof, von Soden) derives ultimately from 
the root *wsm. This simtu (later sindu ) denotes 
a colored paint, salve, or paste (usually gold- 
colored), 16 and often (especially in Neo- and Late- 
Babylonian documents) 17 a brand or ownership- 
mark. From this latter meaning is derived the 
late verb samatu “to designate with a mark.” 18 
It is probable that, when the Hittite editor entered 
pu-wa-at-ti-is in the right-hand column, he was 
thinking of this sindu , which denoted a colored 
paint or paste. Puwattis is not attested elsewhere 
in published texts. 

But is puwattis a native Hittite word, which 
was loaned into Ugaritic as pwt, or is it a Semitic 
word borrowed by the Hittites to denote a colored 
paste which they had become familiar with from 
the Semites? The presence of fuwwatu(n) in 
Arabic and the PN Puwwa in Hebrew incline one 
to the view that the term is native Semitic. In 
the light of other names applied by the ancients to 
madder, Semitic *puwwatu could have meant “ the 
red (one) ” 19 or simply “ the root.” 20 If puwattis 
is Hittite, it might be connected etymologically 
with the primary verb puwai - “ to crush ( ?).” 21 
Related to the verb puwai - are the Luwian itera¬ 
tive verb pussai-, as well as the reduplicated 
pupussa - 22 and the noun pupulli - “ crushed, tram- 


18 The information on which much of the discussion of 
sindu/simtu is based was generously supplied to me by 
Prof, von Soden. 

17 E. Ebeling, Glossar zu den neubabylonischen Briefen } 
pp. 229 (sub sindu) and 227 (sub samatu). 

18 See Ebeling, p. 227, and It. Labat, Manuel , 323b. 

19 R. J. Forbes, op. cit ., p. 143, n. 30. 

20 Ibid., p. 106. 

21 Goetze, JCS 1, 1947, 316 ff.; Guterbock, Or NS 25, 
123 ff. 

22 HWb Erg. 2 1961), 21 citing Laroche, RHA f. 63 
(1958), 107. See also N. van Brock, RHA f. 75 (159, 
n. 9). The - ssa - may be the Luwian iterative again. 


pled down ruins.” 23 It is not likely that the putis 
which occurs in HT 3 obv. 4; YII 29 obv. 14; and 
XXXY 142 rev. iv 14, and which designates a 
small unit of dry measure employed for salt, is 
related. 24 The term puwattis , if it is a native 
Hittite word, might then denote that which is 
crushed or ground, i. e., “ powder, salve, paste.” 

In summary, we have attempted to demonstrate: 
(1) that Ugaritic pwt in both of its occurrences 
(UT 1106:10 and 2051:5) designates a substance 
useful to persons (the yshm ?) engaged in dyeing 
or tanning; (2) that the El Amarna word (prob¬ 
ably Egyptian) b/pu-a-ti should not be connected 
with pwt unless one is convinced that the latter 
also designates a “bracelet”; and (3) that another 
linguistic relative of pwt , “ Hittite ” puwattis , not 
only resembles it phonetically but was apparently 
used by the Hittite editor of IziBogh. A to 
render what he understood as Akkad, sindu 
“(colored) paste.” The evidence of IziBogh. A 
does not warrant in itself the determination of the 
specific color of the paste. If pwt/puwattis is red 
or red-purple, we can determine this only on the 
basis of the Semitic cognates. We have inten¬ 
tionally left open the question of the direction of 
the loan, since, although a suitable Hittite ety¬ 
mology of puwattis is readily at hand in puwai -, 
one would certainly expect the loan to follow the 
opposite direction a priori in view of the acknowl¬ 
edged Canaanite superiority over the other peoples 
of the East Mediterranean in the technique of 
dyeing. 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 


23 To the only occurrence of pupulli heretofore (Hit¬ 
tite law 173) may now be added with plausibility the 
broken lexical text passage KBo I 42 obv. iii 6: GtJ. BAL 
= te-lu — URU-as p[u-pu-ul-li]. Regardless of the Meso¬ 
potamian forerunner’s intended meaning of te-lu (nor¬ 
malized telu , telu, or tellu^.) , the Hittite editor appar¬ 
ently understood the entry as tellu/tillu “ city ruins, 
tell.” Hence, he rendered it in Hittite as “ of a city the 
r[uins].” 

24 HT 3 obv. 4 has now been read by Rosenkranz 
(ZANF 23, 238) as kutf-pu-te-is and connected with 
Akkad, kutpil. For my objections to this see my review 
of Friedrich’s third supplementary fascicle to HWb in 
JAOS 87.3, pp. 353-357 (below). 
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SECOND MILLENNIUM ANTECEDENTS 
TO THE HEBREW 'OB 

HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


I N 1961 Professor Maurice Vieyra first called to the attention of the 
scholarly world the existence of extrabiblical parallels in Hittite and 
Assyrian to the ritual pit called the DiN in the OT. 1 He explained that 
the ritual pit appearing in Hittite texts under the names a-a-pi , hat- 
tessar, ASRU (literally, “place”), TtJL, and BUR(U) served the purpose 
of providing a means of presenting sacrifices to the chthonic deities, who 
are known in these texts by the name of karuiles siunes or katteres siunes 
(“former deities” and “infernal deities” respectively). He further adduced 
evidence for the existence of similar pits in early Roman, 2 Greek, 3 Assyr¬ 
ian, 4 and Sumerian 5 religion. The terms employed to designate these 
pits in the various languages are by no means all cognate to one another, 
but Vieyra was able to show that a large degree of probability exists for 
deriving the Sumerian, Assyrian, Hittite, Ugaritic, and Hebrew terms 
from a common source. 6 The chart below illustrates the similarity in 
sound shared by these various terms: 


Sumerian 

Hittite 

Ugaritic 

Assyrian 

Hebrew 


ab(.lal ), 7 
a-a-bi , 8 * 
'ebS 
abu , 10 

} db (niN ). 11 


1 “Les noms du ‘mundus’ en hittite et en assyrien et la pythonisse d’Endor,” Revue 
Hittite et Asianique, fasc. 69 (1961), pp. 47-55. 

2 The Roman mundus was such a pit, an official installation in Rome near the 
Comitia. See Vieyra, op. cit., p. 47. 

3 Primarily the passage from Odyssey XI (see text 8), although reference is made by 
Vieyra (ibid.) to Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods. 

4 Vieyra, op. cit., p. 48; cf. RA, 51, pp. 100 f. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 51-52. 6 Ibid. 

7 A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexicon, ii, p. 326, sign entry 128:2. 

8 J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch (abbrev.: HWb ), p. 26. 

9 C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (abbrev.: UT ), p. 358, entry 165; J. Aistleitner, 

Worterbuch der ugaritischen Sprache (abbrev.: TF£/S), pp. 2 (entry 8) and 20 (entry 188). 

10 W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch (abbrev.: AHw), p. 62 supplemented 
by Vieyra, op. cit. 

11 Brown, Driver, and Briggs, A Hebreiv and English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
(abbrev.: BDB), p. 15. 
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The present essay aims at supplementing Vieyra’s study in the following 
areas: (1) exploring the possible explanations of the phonetic shapes 
assumed by this common vocable, (2) utilizing all of the relevant Hit- 
tite texts to outline the complete modus operandi for the a-a-bi y (3) and 
attemtping to show how Vieyra’s suggested interpretation of Hebrew 
harmonizes with the OT usages. 

Before one can posit any theory as to the manner in which the hypo¬ 
thetical common source word for the five technical terms listed above 
developed phonetically into each of the target languages one must seek 
to be positive as to the exact pronunciation of these five words them¬ 
selves. In particular, the Hittite and Ugaritic terms require some 
comment. The difficulty posed by the Hittite spellings is the pronuncia¬ 
tion required by the writing with initial double a (i. e., a-a-). There are 
three current phonetic interpretations of the cuneiform spelling a-a: 

(1) Friedrich in his HWb 12 “normalizes” these forms with a (i. e., long a ); 

(2) Landsberger reads them as a’a; 13 and Goetze 14 and von Soden 15 read 
them as ay or ayy(a/i/u). Friedrich’s interpretation is the least accept¬ 
able), although unfortunately most Hittitologists (perhaps hypnotized 
by the HWb) tend to follow his example in transcribing Hittite words 
with a-a. This interpretation fits neither Hittite nor Hurrian phonology 
which cannot be shown to have possessed a consistent means of marking 
vowel length orthographically. No attempt has ever been made to 
justify this interpretation of the a-a spellings by an appeal to Akkadian 
texts. I would not presume to criticize Landsberger’s interpretation of 
the Assyriological evidence for a-a , but it has always seemed to me that 
the use of these spellings in Hittite texts cannot be understood as indicat¬ 
ing glottal catch (aleph). No one has ever demonstrated that Hittite 
possessed a glottal catch phoneme, but the y phoneme is universally 
recognized. The normalization *ay(a)bi , then, seems preferable to either 
*abi or *a’abi. An additional advantage to this normalization will be 
seen next, as we consider the Ugaritic form. 

The Ugaritic term which contains a linguistic counterpart to Hittite- 
Hurrian *ay(a)bi is transcribed ilib in the Ugaritic Textbook of C. H. 
Gordon, 16 although the first and third signs of the word could equally 
well be transcribed J e , since this sign can represent glottal catch followed 
by either the i or e vowel. Gordon does not discuss the matter of whether 
short i at Ugarit was ever pronounced e , but he does acknowledge that 

12 Page 26. 

13 B. Landsberger, “Einige unerkannt gebliebene oder verkannte Nomina des 
Akkadischen,” Die Welt des Orients , 3 (1964), p. 48, n. 4. 

JAOS, 74 (1954), p. 187, and JCS, 18 (1964), p. 96, n. 33. 

15 See the list of examples from von Soden’s AHw and GAG assembled by Lands¬ 
berger in Die Welt des Orients , 3 (1964), p. 48, n. 4. 

16 See above in n. 9. 
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the i-containing aleph sign “can also imply the inherent vowels e . . and 
e (reduced from *ay).” 17 We could, therefore, just as well transliterate 
ilib as 'iVeb. It would thus be possible to understand the second part 
of this word as deriving from *ayb(i). As for the meaning of ilib , UT 
remarks as follows on skn ilib: “designates a religious stela of some 
sort.” 18 The term ilib also occurs as a god’s name (UT 17:14; 2004:5). 
The following passage from the Aqhat Tale is fundamental for the inter¬ 
pretation of ilib. 


UT: 2 Aqht 1:26-29 ( = Corpus 19 1:26-29): 


wykn . bnh bbt 

srs . bqrb (27) hklh 
nsb . skn . ilibh 
bqds (28) ztr . c mh . 
lars . mssu . qtrh 
(29) l c pr . dmr . atrh 


“(So) shall there be his son in 
the house, 

a scion in the midst of his 
palace 

who erects the stela(e) of his 
ilib , 

in the holy place the ztr of his 
ancestor (s), 

who from the ground causes 
his qtr to go forth, 

from the earth the dmr of his 
‘place.’ ” 


It is not my purpose here to attempt a thorough exegesis of this 
passage. But a few details might be noted. First, the ilib itself is not 
necessarily a stela or a “memorial monument.” 19 It is the skn which is 
erected (nsb). This skn is then described (or further defined) as the u skn 
of his ilib .” The above arrangement of lines must be retained against 
that proposed by Aistleitner-Eissfeldt in WUS 1 , 20 since only this arrange¬ 
ment allows the majority of the lines in the larger context to consist of 
three members each. Thus (contra WUS) ztr c mh is parallel to either skn 
ilibh or ilibh by itself, but not to mssu qtrh. Neither UT nor WUS 
propose a Semitic cognate for ztr. Taking my clue from Vieyra, I would 
understand ilib (or *'iVeb ) as “spirit of/from the pit.” The term ’ eb 
(from *aybi) designates the ritual pit or mundus (to use the Latin term) 
from which by means of sacrifices and spells one may elicit the spirit of 
the deceased. The use of il to designate the spirit of the deceased recalls 
the words of the witch of En-dor in I Sam 28 13-14 when describing the 
apparition of Samuel emerging from the ritual pit: “I see gods (or ‘a 
god’?) coming up out of the ground ... an old man is coming up, and he 


UT, p. 19. 

18 See above in n. 9. 

19 C. H. Gordon, Evidence for the Minoan Language, p. 7, commenting on Eteo- 
cypriote i-li-po-ti. 

20 Page 98, entry 890. 
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is wrapped in a robe.” Some of the Hittite evidence is relevant here as 
well, since the word a-a-bi occurs sometimes with the DINGIR deter¬ 
minative, even when the impersonal pit itself is in view (KUB VII 
41+ + iii 13, 16, 17; KUB X 63 obv i 18, 20, 24; etc.). In addition a 
deity is known from KUB VII 41 ++ obv i 52, ii 19, and iii 33 whose 
name is spelled d A-a-bi. That he is actually a deity (personal) is shown 
by his grouping with others of the karuiles siunes , such as Aduntarri, 
Zulki, Erbitiga, Nara, Napsara, Minki, and Amunki, all of whom are 
Hurrian deities. It is thus likely that Ay(a)bi is Hurrian. 

If Ugaritic y eb is from original *’ayb(i) } then we must rule out Al¬ 
bright’s thesis that original *ibu (preserved in Ugaritic, according to 
him) became *ubu in South Canaanite under the influence of the labial, 
and that this latter vocalization explains Hebrew 3ilN. 21 The 0-vowel 
in the Hebrew noun must be considered as a reflex of either a pure long 
a-vowel affected by the “Canaanite shift” or accented short a following 
the Phoenician pattern. 22 It will be best to approach the vocalization of 

through the neo-Assyrian form abu. For a discussion of the meaning 
of Assyrian abu see Vieyra. 23 Goetze has formulated the rule that 
Akkadian words with initial aya in Old Babylonian become first ya and 
then a in neo-Assyrian. 24 Hence Old Babylonian *ayabum became first 
*yabu and then abu during the Middle and Neo-Assyrian periods. It 
would be impossible to derive Hebrew HiK from the neo-Assyrian abu , 
however, since the Hebrew (rather South Canaanite) term together with 
its frequent associate is obviously quite old and goes back at least 
to the time of Saul. The term has to be old enough in Canaanite for 
there to have occurred the semantic development from “pit” to “spirit 
of the pit” to “spirit” by the end of the biblical period. The usage of 
such pits for necromancy (if the Aqhat passage is correctly interpreted) 
is at home on Canaanite soil since the late second millennium B. c. The 
term DiN must, therefore, have derived from the Hurrians themselves, 
who were present in enclaves of non-Semitic peoples on South Palestinian 
soil since the Amarna Age. Among these people the original term *ayabi 
had undergone the change to *’6b. But the stages and rationale behind 
the transformation are not clear. 

Vieyra assumes that the prototype of all the other terms was the 
Sumerian ab. 25 But if we accept Goetze’s normalization of Hittite a-a-bi 
as *ay(a)bi and my understanding of Ugaritic ib as *’eb (from *’ayb), 
the derivation of a Hurrian *ay(a)bi from Sumerian ab is phonetically 

21 Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 3 , p. 203, n. 31. 

22 Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language , pp. 21 and 26. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

2 < JAOS, 74 (1954), p. 187, and JCS, 18 (1964), p. 96, n. 33. See also von Soden, 
GAG, par. 22d, and Gelb, Bihl. Orientalis, 12 (1955), p. 102a. 

25 Op. cit., p. 52. 
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impossible. In this writer’s opinion, it is better either to consider all of 
these terms as ursprachliches Residuum of an old substratum term (I 
borrow this terminology and viewpoint from Professor Landsberger), 
or (if one of the extant languages must be the source) to accept the 
Hurrian *ay(a)bi as the prototype. In my opinion it is even doubtful 
that the Sumerian ab belongs in the same group with the other four 
terms. 

In order to facilitate the second phase of this essay — namely, the 
elucidation of the modus operandi for the *ay(a)bi pits, as described in 
Hittite, Greek, Assyrian, and Hebrew texts (the Ugaritic has already been 
discussed above) — I should like to transliterate and translate the selec¬ 
tion of source texts and mark them with numbers. This will enable me 
to refer to them later with utmost brevity and convenience. 

1. Hittite: KUB XXIX 4 rev iv 31-36 (Relocation of Black Goddess; 
cf. Kronasser, Die Umsiedlung der schwarzen Gottheit, pp. 30-31). 

[ma-a]h-ha-an-ma I-NA UD.2.KAM ne-ku-uz me-fyur MUL-as wa-at-ku-zi 
32 MEN.SISKUR.SISKUR I-NA fi.DINGIR^M d-iz-zi na-as DINGIR^^-wi 
US-KE-EN 

[nu I]T-TI DINGIR£^ GIBIL ku-e 2 GIRhA i-ya-an nu a-pe-e 
34 [da-a]n-zi nu A-NA DINGIR 1 "^ PA-NI GISBANSUR a-a-pi pdd-da-an-zi 
[na-as-t]a 1 UDU A-NA DINGIR^^ e-nu-ma-as-si-ya si-pa-an-da-an-zi 
36 [na-a]n-kan ha-at-te-es-ni kat-ta-an-da ha-ad-da-an-zi. 

“When at night on the second day (of the ritual) a star leaps, the offerer comes to 
the temple and bows to the deity. The two daggers which were made along with 
the (statue of) the new deity they take, and (with them) dig a pit for the deity in 
front of the table. They offer one sheep to the deity for enumassiya and slaughter 
it down in the pit.” 

2. Hittite: KUB XXIX 4 ii 3-8, 19-21 (Relocation of Black God¬ 
dess; ibid., pp. 14-17). 

1 TUG ku-re-es-sar BABBAR 1 tar-pa-la-as SlG ZA.GlN 1 tar-pa-la-as SlG SAs 
1 SlG ki-is-re-es 

4 1 -NU-TIM kusnIG.BAR 4.TA.AM SA-PU-TJ 2 GlN KfJ.BABBAR SAba i GlN 
KU.BABBAR 

a-a-pi-ti-i 1 GIN KO.BABBAR-wa ga-an-ga-ta-at-ti 10 NINDA.SIGMES 
6 2 NINDA mu-u-la-ti-is $A i UP-NI 1 GA.KIN.AG TUR l.DUG.GA te-pu 

I UP-NI I.GIS i UP-NI LAL 1 i UP-NI t.NUN 1 wa-ak-sur GE&TIN 
8 1 SILA na-as-ma MAS.TUR ki-i A-NA SISKUR.SISKUR zu-ur-ki-ya-as da-an-zi 

19 ... na-as-ta L1 ^SANGA DINGIR^-^ a-a-pi-ta-az 

20 sa-ra-a 7-SU hu-it-ti-ya-az-zi EN.SISKUR.SISKUR-ya-£aw 
7-SU sa-ra-a hu-it-ti-ya-az-zi. 

(Among the items to be used in the zurkiyas offering are:) “one white, woman’s 
headdress; one substitute-image ( tarpalas) of blue wool; one substitute-image of 
red wool; one woolen glove(?); one set of curtains of quadruple thickness; two 
shekels of silver, of which one is for the a-a-bi and one is for the gangatatti ; ten thin 
loaves; two mulatis- loaves of i upnu (of flour); one small cheese; a little perfumed 
oil; | upnu of vegetable oil; | upnu of honey; lj upnu' s of butter; one waksur of 
wine; and either a lamb or a kid: these (items) they take for the zurkiyaS-ofiermg. . . . 
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(There follows a further listing of items for the ambas si-ottering, and this ends the 
activities of the second day of the ritual. When my translation resumes, the activi¬ 
ties of the third morning are in progress.) The priest draws up the deity seven times 
from the a-a-bi , and the offerer (likewise) draws him up seven times.” 

3. Hittite: KUB XV 31 obv ii 6-26 (Ritual for drawing paths for 
d MAH ME§ and d Gul§es). 

6 na-as-ta ma-ah-fra-an iS-TU 9 KASKAL as-sa-nu-an-zi nu GiSBANSURHAffo-rJa-a 
kar-pa-an-zi na-at a-a-pi-ya-as pe-e-di pe-e-da-an-zi 
8 a-a-pi-ya-as-ma ut-tar DINGIRMES-^/ ki-is-sa-an a-ri-ya-u-en 7 a-a-pi 
ki-nu-wa-an-zi NU.SIGo nu 8 a-a-pi-ma ki-nu-an-zi SIG5 
10 nu 9 a-a-pi ki-nu-an-zi na-as ma-ah-ha-an a-a-pi-ya-as pe-e-di 

ar-nu-an-zi nu DINGIRMES kat-ta ti-en-zi nu 9 a-a-pi ki-nu-an-zi 
12 liu-u-da-a-ak-ma-za GISAL da-a-i nu pad-da-a-i 'EGl'R.-§U-MA-za 
TU-DI-IT-TUM da-a-i a-pe-e-ez pad-da-a-i ^EGlK-SU-MA-za 
14 GISsa-at-ta GISMAR GIS hu-u-up-pa-ra-an-na da-a-i nu-kan sa-ra-a 

li-i-sa-iz-zi nam-ma-kan GESTIN 1 an-da si-pa-an-ti NINDA.SIGME§-ma 
16 pdr-si-ya na-at a-ra-ah-za-an-da ke-e-ez ke-e-ez-zi-ya da-a-i 

nam-ma-kan Gl^KUNs KU.BABBAR TU-DI-IT-TUM KU.BABBAR fya-an-te-ez-zi 
18 a-a-pi-ti an-da da-a-i A-NA TU-DI-TUM-ma-kan ha-zi-zi KU.BABBAR 
an-da da-a-i na-at-kan ha-an-te-ez-zi a-a-pi-ti kat-ta-an-ta 
20 ga-an-ki ]ta-zi-zi-ta-as-ma-as-sa-an ap-pe-ez-zi-az 

TU Gku-re-es-sar ha-ma-an-kan nu ma-afy-fya-an zi-in-na-i nu 1 MUSEN 
22 hu-u-ma-an-da-a-as e-nu-ma-as-si-ya it-kal-zi-ya si-pa-an-ti 

nu 9 a-a-pi is-har-nu-ma-iz-zi nam-ma A-NA 9 a-a-pi-ti 9[MUSENHA] 

24 1 SILA-ya am-ba-as-si ke-el-di-ya-ya 9 MUSEN 1 SILA-ya si-pa-a[n-ti] 

nu ku-e-da-ni-ya A-NA 1 a-a-pi-ti 1 MU§EN da-a-i SILA -ma-kdn m[ar-kan-zi\ 

26 na-an (la-an-te-ez-zi a-a-pi-ti ti-an-zi. 

“When they furnish (it) with nine paths, they pick up the tables and take them to 
the place of the a-a-bi. This is the way in which we determined the matter (place 
and number?) of the a-a-bi by the gods: they open up seven a-a-bi' s. (Result:) 
Unfavorable. Then eight a-a-bi' s they open up. (Result:) Favorable. Then nine 
a-a-bi' s they open up. When they bring them (images) to the place of the a-a-bi , 
they put the gods down and open up the nine a-a-bi' s. Quickly he takes a hoe and 
digs. Next he takes a pectoral ornament and digs with that. Then he takes a 
satta , a shovel, and a hupparas-ve ssel, and gathers up (the loose soil?). Then he 
pours in (to the pits) wine and oil. He breaks up “thin loaves” and puts them 
around (the mouths of the pits) on this side and that side. Next he puts down into 
the first a-a-bi a silver ladder and a silver pectoral ornament. On the pectoral he 
places a silver ear and hangs them down into the first a-a-bi. To the last of the ears 
a kuressar- headdress is bound. When he finishes, he offers one bird to all for enumassi 
and itkalzi. He smears the nine a-a-bi's with blood. Then for the nine a-a-bi' s (there 
are) nine birds and one lamb. For ambaSsi and keldi he offers nine birds and one 
lamb. He puts one bird in each a-a-bi , but the lamb they cut up and put it at the 
first a-a-bi." 

4. KBo XI 14 iii 28-31 (Incantation by ^Jantitassu of IJurma). 

28 nu ka-ru-u-li-us DINGIRMES-^S u-wa-te [....] 
a-pi-ya da-an-zi nu-za pa-a-an-du a-pi-[ti ? an-da ] 

30 tak-na-as dUTU -un mu-ki-is-kan-du nu-w[a- . . .] 

ku-it T)iJ-nu-un na-an-mu DINGIR ME § EG[IR-£a la-a-an-du]. 

“They bring (the images of) the former deities. They take . . there. Let them go, 
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and in the a-a-bi let them plead with the sun-god of the netherworld, so that what¬ 
ever (crime) I have done let the gods forgive it to me!” 

5. Hittite: KUB X 63 obv i 17-28 (Winter Festival for Ishtar of 
Niniveh). 

na-as-ta SAL.LUGAL pa-ra-a u-iz-zi nu-kan L1 ^HAL 
18 A-NA PA-NI dX ma-ra-ap-si da-a-pi-in ki-nu-zi 

na-as-ta l AAZU 1 UDU A-NA dX ma-ra-ap-si si-pa-an-ti 
20 na-an-kan L1 ^AZU A-NA da-a-pi kat-ta-an-da ha-ad-da-a-i 
nu-kan e-es-har A-NA GAL kat-ta tar-na-i na-at tak-ni-i 
22 A-NA PA-NI dX ma-ra-ap-si da-a-i nu-kan L1 WZU 
A-NA UZUNlG.GIG UZUSA hu-u-i-su nu te-pu ku-er-zi 
24 e-es-har-ra te-pu da-a-i na-at-kan da-a-pi 
kat-ta-an-da da-a-i 

26 na-as-ta d a-a-pi-in se-er iS-TU NINDA.KUR4.RA is-ta(l)-a-pi 
UDU -ma-kan pa-ra-a pe-e-da-an-zi 
28 na-an-kan LTJMeS EN.DINGIRMES mar-kan-zi. 

“The queen comes forth, and the diviner opens up an a-a-bi before the storm-god of 
marapsi. The diviner offers one sheep to the storm-god of marapsi, and down in¬ 
side the a-a-bi the diviner slaughters it. The blood he lets flow down into a goblet, 
which he places on the ground before the storm-god of marapsi. Next the diviner 
(proceeds) to raw intestines and heart (of the sacrifice) and cuts off a little. He 
takes also a little blood and puts it down into the a-a-bi. Then at the top he stops 
up the a-a-bi with ‘thick bread.' The sheep they carry forth, and the temple servants 
cut it up.” 

6. Hittite: KUB VII 41 + + , iii 13-20 (Incantation of Infernal 
Deities; cf. Otten, ZANF 20, 1961, p. 130 f.). 

nu PA-NI dA.NUN.NA.GE4 da-a-pi-in GlR-i* ki-nu-zi 
14 nu-kan 1 LAL GESTIN wa-al-hi mar-nu-wa-an-na a-pi (var.: d a-a-pi) 
an-da BAL -an-ti 1 GIN KU.BABBAR-ya-^aw an-da pe-es-U-ya-zi 
16 1 GAD QA-TI da- a-i nu-kan d a-a-pi-in se-er 

ka-ri-ya-zi nu kis-an me-ma-i d a-a-pi par-ku-nu-ma-as-za 
18 GliStJ.A da-a nu-za-kan IGI -an-da par-ku-nu-ma-as KINT/ a-u 

na-as-ta KU.BABBAR GUSKIN AN.BAR AN.NA NA 4 ZA.GlN NA4QUG 
20 IS-TU GlSNUNUZ ZI.BA.NA IGI -an-da a-u. 

“Then before the Anunnaki-deities he opens up an a-a-bi with a knife and pours 
down into the a-a-bi oil, honey, wine, walhi- drink, and marnuwan- drink. He 
throws in one shekel of silver. Then he takes a napkin (cloth for the hands) and 
covers up the a-a-bi on top, and says: ‘Oh A-a-bi\ Take the stool of purification 
and examine the materials for the purification (-ritual)! Among these (materials) 
examine the silver, gold, iron, tin, lapis lazuli, and carnelian by means of (your) 
balance!” 

7. Hittite: KBo II 9 iv 9-16 (Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar of 
Niniveh). 

na-a[s-ta L]t T HAL an-da a-pe-e-pat INIMMES me-ma-i na-an-kan GIM -an 
10 IS-TU NINDA.K[UR4.R]A? SUD -an-zi nam-ma-kdn DUG KU-KU<-UB > A -ni-it 
su-un-na-an-zi 

nam-ma a-pe-da-ni pe-di a-pe-e (corr.: a-a-pi !) ki-nu-wa-an-zi na-as LtJHAL 
DINGIR lum 
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12 iS-TU NINDA ha-az-zi-zi-ta-za a-pi-ya v sa-ra-a 7-SU SUD -an-zi 

nu me-ma-a-i ma-a-an LUGAL SAL.LUGAL DUMUMES LUGAL-ya [k]u-is-ki 
ku-it-ki 

14 i-ya-an har-zi na-as fya-ri-i-ya-an har-zi na-al-kan ka-a-sa 

tdk-na-az SUD -an-na-ah-hi nam-ma-as-\\as\\-$a-an ud-da-a-ar pa-ra-a 
16 QA-TAM-MA me-ma-i nu a-pe-da-ni-pat pe-di ki v s-an i-ya-an-zi. 

“The diviner says these words, and when they draw him/her/it with ‘thick bread,’ 
they fill a kukubu-vessel with water besides. Then in that place they open up 
a-a-bi's (text has misspelling: a-pe-e ), and the diviner with ear-shaped loaves (alt. 
reading: with four ears) draws the deity up from thence seven times, and says: 
‘If anyone — king, queen (or) princes — has done something and has buried it, 

I am now drawing it forth from the ground.’ Then he proceeds to speak other 
words of similar import, and they perform this action just so in that place.” 

8 . Greek: Odyssey XI, 23-29, 34-43. (Reproducing of Greek text 
dispensed with because of the easy general access to editions of the 
Odyssey by the readers.) 

“Here Perimedes and Eurylochus held the victims, while I drew my sharp sword 
from beside my thigh and dug a pit (ffoOpos ) of a cubit’s length this way and that, 
and around it I poured a libation to all the dead, first with honeyed milk (peXlupr)- 
tov ), thereafter with sweet wine (r)8vs olvos), and in the third place with water, 
and I sprinkled thereon white barley meal (aXfpiTa Xevica). And I earnestly en¬ 
treated the powerless heads of the dead, vowing that .... But when with vows 
and prayers I had made supplication to the tribes of the dead (edvea veicpwv), 
I took the sheep and cut their throats over the pit, and the dark blood ran forth. 
Then there gathered from out of Erebus the spirits of those that are dead .... 
These came thronging in crowds about the pit from every side, with a wondrous cry 
(OeaTreaixi tax??); and pale fear seized me.” 

9. Assyrian: KAR 146; Assyrian royal ritual. (Only a synopsis of the 
proceedings is given here with citations of selected passages.) 

After making food offerings to the Lisikutu deities and singing a hymn, the ndru- 
singer takes the food offerings and drops them into the abu ( ina libbi abi ikarrar) 
and pours on top of them honey, oil, beer, and wine. Then the naru fills up the 
pit (LtJ naru abu umalla), and the king places his foot on top of the pit. Next the 
king bends down and kisses the ground and then goes straight back to the palace. 
In a variant version the king goes from the pit to the akitu- house. On the basis of 
this and parallel passages Vieyra has shown that von Soden’s AHw entries on apu 
must be revised to: apu (I) “Rohricht,” and apu (II) “Loch.” 

10. Sumerian Epic of Gilgamesh = Akkadian version, Tabl. XII, 
83-84. 

“Scarcely had he (Nergal) opened a hole (Sum. ab-lal-kur-ri; Akkad, taqqab erseti) 
in the earth, when the spirit (Akkad, utukku) of Enkidu, like a wind-puff (Akkad. 
zaqtqi ), issued forth from the netherworld.” 

Based upon a comparison of the above ten passages concerning the 
use of ritual pits for the consultation with or veneration of the dead and 
the infernal deities, along with the passages from the Hebrew Bible, the 
following remarks can be made as to the modus operandi : 
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1 ) The time of day at which the sacrifices were made and the spirits 
sought was a matter of considerable importance. Guthrie 26 tells us that 
a principal difference between the sacrifices made to the Olympian deities 
and the chthonioi was that, whereas the former were performed in the 
bright morning sunshine, the latter were carried out in the dead of night. 
In text 1 the protocol specifies that the ritual is to be performed at 
night ( nekuz mehur) under the stars. We are not informed in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic passage (text 10) what time of day it was when Nergal 
opened up the pit for the return of Enkidu’s spirit. In text 2 the priest 
draws the deity up from the a-a-bi early in the morning (man lukkatta , 
ii 14) before the sun had arisen sufficiently to disperse the grey. In text 8 
there is no particular need to specify time of day, since Odysseus is in 
the land of the sun’s setting, where flows Oceanus which bounds the 
earth and where is the land of the Cimmerians, wrapt in mist and cloud. 
“Never does the bright sun look down on them with its rays either when 
it mounts the starry heaven or when it turns again to earth from heaven, 
but baneful night is spread over wretched mortals” ( Odyssey XI, 15-19). 
In this regard it is quite significant that in I Sam 28 8 we are told that 
Saul came to the witch of En-dor at night (n^ 1 ?). It must be admitted 
that the king did not wish to be conspicuous at the time of this visit. 
But the disguise which he wore would have been sufficient by itself, had 
not other factors favored a nocturnal interview. These factors are the 
very same which dictated that the Hittite rituals be carried out at night 
and that the chthonioi be worshiped at night. 

2 ) Before the sacrificial pit could be dug, the practitioner had to 
determine a propitious spot. The value of propitious spots for acts of 
sorcery is, of course, clearly demonstrated (in the OT) in the Balaam 
narrative. Like the Mesopotamian baru or Sumerian azu, Balaam had 
to make several attempts to find just the right location in order to 
insure the success of his execrations (Num 23 1-2, 13-14, 27-30). The 
Hittite text 3 informs us that even the number of the pits to be dug was 
subject to the will of the deity as manifested in oracle responses. In 
some cases, if the spirit sought were a deceased mortal, the most propitious 
location for the orifice might be near his grave. The tombs at Ras Shamra 
which have small tunnels connecting the crypts with the surface of the 
ground are probably related to this practice. 27 Unrelated to sacrificial 
pits but manifesting the same general concept is the hole in the lid of 
the gigantic sarcophagus of Ashurnasirpal II . 28 Similar “vents” were 
a standard feature in the funerary monuments of the Egyptian pharaohs. 
One cannot be positive, but there is a possibility that the bqds of 2 Aqht 
1:27 (“who erects the stela(e) of his ilib, in the holy place the ztr of his 


26 The Greeks and their Gods, p. 222. 

28 E. A. Speiser in A NET, p. 98, n. 253. 


27 Vieyra, op. cit., p. 53. 
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ancestor”) refers to the sacred spot selected for the ritual pit, hard by 
a stela to mark it. And just as Vieyra has shown that the Akkadogram 
asm (“place”) indicates the ritual pit in Hittite texts on occasion, so in 
the same Aqhat text the revenant (called qtr “smokelike apparition” in 
line 28) is designated as dmr atrh (“guardian of his ‘place’ ”) in line 29. 
This spirit is evoked “from the ground” (lars and l z pr). No mention is 
made in I Samuel 28 of the witch’s activities in locating a proper spot for 
the pit. But since, as we shall soon see, the pits were sealed with sacri¬ 
ficial loaves or covered with cloths so that they might subsequently be 
re-used, it is not impossible that this woman lived in the vicinity of 
such a propitious spot which she had many an occasion to use for her 
clients. This might also explain the expression UiNTI 1 ?!?? (“she who 
possesses an Hitt”) as the designation of the woman — that is, she alone 
had access to this particular sacred orifice. 

3) The pit could be dug with any appropriate instrument. In Hit¬ 
tite text 3 a hoe (Sumerian al) is employed first, followed by the use of 
a silver pectoral ornament (Akkadian tudittum). In text 1, on the other 
hand, two specially prepared daggers (Sumerian glr) are used to open the 
pit, as is also the case in text 6. The latter instances are of interest, 
because it is a sword which Odysseus uses to open his pit in text 8. The 
use of the sword, the daggers, and the pectoral as variants to the more 
prosaic hoe must point to some underlying symbolism which was im¬ 
portant to the effectiveness of the rite. Just what that symbolism is 
(though transparent to the ancients themselves) must remain a matter 
of opinion and debate to the modern scholar. 

4) Into the pit food offerings were lowered. An alternative (occa¬ 
sionally supplementary) practice was to arrange them around the mouth 
of the pit(s), presumably to entice the spirits up out of the pit to eat 
and drink. Such enticements were not always confined in their usage 
to the chthonioi or even to the pits. In Hittite rituals of the evocatio 
type (for a representative ritual in English translation see A. Goetze 
in A NET, pp. 351-53) such appealing foodstuffs were a principal means 
of luring the absent gods back to their temples. In the Odyssey passage 
(text 8) in addition to the libations of honeyed milk, wine, and water, 
a food offering of white barley meal was poured into the pit. The Hit¬ 
tite passages show that loaves of bread, cheese, butter, and GA.KU7 
(usually translated “sweet milk,” but perhaps “honeyed milk” like the 
Odyssey' s fJLeX'iKprjTOV in this context) accompanied the libations. The late 
Assyrian ritual mentions “food offerings” but fails to specify the items. 

5) There is general unanimity among the various texts as to the 
liquids used for libation. The Odyssey mentions honeyed milk, sweet 
wine, and water. The Hittite texts include sweet (honeyed?) milk, oil, 
honey, wine, and beer. The Assyrian ritual names honey, beer, and wine. 
The conspicuous place which honey occupies in these rituals is note- 
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worthy, especially since in early Hebrew ritual law worshipers were 
forbidden to mix honey with any of their offerings to God (Lev 2 11 ). 

6 ) But the beverage which these denizens of the underworld craved 
more than honey, beer, and wine was the blood of sacrificial animals. 
In the Odyssey the offerer cuts the sheep’s throat over the pit and allows 
the blood to run down into the hole. The Hittite rituals reveal three 
distinct ways of handling the blood. In text 1 it is allowed to run down 
into the pit in the same fashion as the Odyssey passage (text 8). The 
sacrificial animal is actually lowered into the pit before its throat is cut. 29 
In text 3 the blood is spattered around the mouth of the pit(s) in order 
to lure the spirits up. In text 5 the clearest evidence appears that the 
blood was regarded as a beverage for the deity or spirit. The sheep’s 
blood is drained off into a goblet which is then placed on the ground 
before the cult image of the deity. In Odyssey XI, 48-50, 140-154 we 
are informed that all of the spirits in Hades which come up from the 
pits wish to drink of the sacrificial blood and that only when they have 
so drunk can they recognize the loved one who has solicited their appear¬ 
ance. Thus even Odysseus’ own mother does not recognize him until 
she has drunk from the blood which he has with him. The OT passages 
concerned with 3iK do not make reference to the spirits drinking the 
blood of sacrifices, although this is not an unreasonable assumption. 

7) Other gifts not intended as food were also lowered into the pit. 
Substitute images made of colored wool, women’s headdress, woolen 
gloves, silver models of the human ear, silver pectoral ornaments, and 
even a shekel of lump silver are dropped or hung down into the pits. 
The choice of silver rather than gold, copper, tin, lead, or iron as the 
metal out of which gifts to the chthonioi are fashioned is evident in all 
of the texts. One can only suppose that popular superstition dictated 
this metal as the only proper one, just as in European superstition from 
a much later period a silver knife or a silver bullet were the only kinds 
effective in the slaying of werewolves and other monstrous creatures of 
popular fantasy. 

8 ) The object of the ritual was to lure the spirit or deity up out of 
the pit. The Hittite rituals do not specify the exact reasons for bringing 
the deities up. The passage from the Gilgamesh Epic cited as text 10 
is followed by the record of an interview between the spirit of Enkidu 
and the god Nergal. “They embraced and kissed each other. They 
exchanged counsel, sighing at each other: ‘Tell me, my friend, tell me, 
my friend, tell me the order of the nether world which thou hast seen’ ” 
(< Gilgamesh , Tabl. XII, 85-88; translation of Speiser in ANET , p. 98). 
It has long been believed in OT circles that the significance of the term 

29 Compare Guthrie’s remarks about the sacrifices to the chthonioi in The Greeks and 
their Gods , p. 221. 
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viy-r, if it does not refer to the skill or knowledge of the black arts mani¬ 
fested by the practitioner, refers to the knowledgeable spirits of the under¬ 
world. Certainly Saul’s declared reason for seeking an interview with 
Samuel’s ghost is information (I Sam 28 15 ). Several centuries later 
Isaiah mocked such practitioners in words which must have been pro¬ 
verbial among the prophets of God who had been attacking this un¬ 
orthodox rite for over a century: “Should they consult the dead on 
behalf of the living?” (Isa 8 19 ). The prophets also (though in mocking 
tone) accurately reflect the use of ritual pits in the ground for bringing 
up the ghosts with words such as these: “Then deep from the earth you 
shall speak, from low in the dust your words shall come; your voice 
shall come from the ground like the voice of a ghost, and your speech 
shall whisper out of the dust” (Isa 29 4 ). Hittite text 2 makes it clear 
that both the practitioner and the client acted to bring the deity up. 
It is possible that in text 2 something very concrete is in view, namely, 
the hauling up of the cult statue from the pit, but it cannot be denied 
that such analogic forms were intended to solicit the presence of the 
living deity as well. The bait which was used to lure the deities or spirits 
up was the sacrificial blood and other food offerings. But other imple¬ 
ments are also mentioned. In text 7 there is a slight problem in the 
reading of line 12. The deity is drawn up seven times with NINDA Aam- 
zitaza. The form is an ablative of the noun hazzizi(ta)- which in turn is a 
loan into Hittite via Hurrian from Akkadian haslsu “understanding; 
ear” ( CAD H , p. 126; AHw , p. 330). On the basis of this passage (in¬ 
cluding lines 18 and 23 as well) both the CAD (sub hasistu with erroneous 
reference to KBo II 8 ii 12 and 13!) and the AHw (sub haslsltu with 
omission of line 12) assume that an original Akkadian bread name has 
either been loaned via Hurrian into Hittite ( CAD ), or is used in Hittite 
texts as an Akkadogram (so apparently AHw). Yet (as E. Laroche has 
confided in me in personal correspondence) on the basis of this text 
alone there is reason to doubt the reading ™ mDA hazzizita(za) and to 
consider as equally plausible 4 hazzizita(za) , since the GAR sign in 
cuneiform can be the numeral 4 as well as the NINDA determinative. 
Happily the existence of ® INDA hazzizi(ta) no longer rests entirely upon 
this passage, since the publication of the building ritual KBo XV 24, 
where the following evidence is found: (1) ha-zi-zi §A NINDA i-ya-an, 
“ear(s) of bread (are) made” (iii 3), (2) 10 ™ lNBA ha-zi-zi (with numeral 
before the NINDA sign!) is mentioned in iii 6, (3) 1 NlNBA ha-zi-zi can be 
restored for iii 29, 32, and 35. In view of this confirmatory evidence, it is 
unnecessary any longer to doubt the reading N1NBA hazzizita(za) in KBo 
II 9 iv 12, 18 and 23 (our passage). It appears then that ear-shaped 
loaves were used (text 7) to draw up the deity. The choice of an ear¬ 
shaped loaf is paralleled by the silver ear suspended from the pectoral 
ornament in text 3. Perhaps this symbolizes the willingness (eagerness) 
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of the offerer to hear from the deity or spirit and the desire of the offerer 
that the netherworld will hear his supplication. Compare the passage 
from the prayer to the sun goddess of the netherworld (KBo VII 28 i 
11-13): “Incline your good eyes, lift up your thousand eyelids and gaze 
benevolently upon the king. Incline your ears and hear his good word(s).” 
Another quaint feature of one of the Hittite texts (3) is the mention of a 
silver ladder which was lowered into the pit. The size of the ladder is not 
stated, so that we do not know whether it is a mere model or a full-size 
ladder which was propped up against the wall of the pit to aid the deity 
in his ascent. The material (silver) perhaps favors the assumption that 
the ladder was only a model. Yet, as in the case of the model ears, it is 
the symbolism which is vital, and here there can certainly be no room for 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of the symbolism! As the ear 
communicates the desire of the offerer(s) for a “hearing” with the deity, 
so the ladder communicates an invitation to come up and out of the pit. 
This tantalizing bit of information provides a basis for a profitable com¬ 
parison with the famous ladder which Jacob saw in his dream at Bethel 
(Gen 28 10 - 17 ). In this dream the patriarch saw a ladder (D*?D) set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven. “And behold, the 
angels of God were ascending and descending on it! And behold, the 
Lord stood above it” (Gen 28 12 - 13 ). When Jacob awoke from his sleep, 
he said, “Surely the Lord is in this place, and I did not know it. . . . 
How awesome is this place! This is none other than the house of God! 
This is the gate of heaven!” (Gen 28 16 - 17 ). Bethel was an awesome 
place, because (like the locations of the a-a-bi/ 3itt) it was one of the few 
spots known where intercommunication from one level of the three¬ 
storied cosmos to the others was possible. As deities might use a ladder 
to ascend from the netherworld to the surface of the earth, so might 
angels use a ladder to go back and forth from earth to heaven! We must 
not be misled by modern rationalistic considerations into discarding this 
ancient image for a ziggurat stairway, simply because it would be easier 
for angels to pass each other going up and down on a stairway than on a 
ladder! If this type of rationalization is pursued to its logical conclusion, 
there would be no need for a ladder or stairway at all! For why would 
angels need one? I stress this point, because the late Professor E. A. 
Speiser, a truly gifted Orientalist, argued for interpreting Genesis 28 in 
this fashion in his stimulating commentary on Genesis in the Anchor 
Bible (pp. 218-20), and has thus popularized this interpretation. 30 His 

30 Nor can Speiser’s etymological analysis of Hebrew O^D on p. 218 of Genesis as 
derived from the root go unchallenged, even if this analysis is shared by BDB , 
p. 700b and Gesenius-Buhl, HAT, p. 545b. None of these older Hebrew dictionaries 
could be expected to know of the Akkadian cognate simmiltu, though Speiser might 
have been expected to. Since we are confronted with an obvious case of metathesis, 
but cannot with certainty say which form is the more primitive, it stands to reason that 
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interpretation, in my opinion, is invalid even if consideration is given 
only to the OT passage itself. The ziggurat stairways were used by 
priests ascending to the summit, where worship was carried out. The 
deities did not use them to descend to the ground level. On the other 
hand, the symbolism of text 3 makes it quite clear that the deity or 
deities invoked from the netherworld were intended to ascend via the 
ladder to the upper world. 

9) When the deity or spirit finally appeared, what were its sensory 

manifestations? The Odyssey passage gives the distinct impression that 
the form was clearly anthropomorphic and recognizable to the living 
loved one. Odysseus recognizes his mother and his old friends when he 
sees them. The Odyssey passage also mentions “crowds” (oi 7roXXof) and 
“nations” (Wvea) of the dead which throng the sacrifices. In the Gil- 
gamesh Epic (text 10) Enkidu’s spirit is called a zaqiqu “a phantom, or 
gust of wind.” The CAD rejects the translation “wind” for zaqiqu and 
points out that the term is always used of ghostly phenomena of a super¬ 
natural nature. The word accordingly denotes something very close to 
our modern Western image of a specter. The appearance of Samuel to 
the woman of En-dor was clearly a terrifying sight. When she first saw 
him, she emitted a shriek, And when Saul had succeeded in calming her 
and asked her to describe what she had seen, she said: ‘T see gods (per¬ 
haps ‘a god’ here) coming up out of the earth ... An old man is coming up 
and he is wrapped in a robe” (I Sam 28 13 - 14 ). The returned spirit is 
able to communicate to the client, but in a voice which is both eerie and 
supernatural. Enkidu’s first words are described as “sighing” (Akkadian 
andhu ). 31 The spirits which throng the pit of Odysseus utter a “super¬ 
natural cry” ( OecnrecrLrj iaxv )• Isaiah describes their utterances by the 
Hebrew participle which elsewhere is employed only for 

describing the sounds made by birds (8 19 , 29 4). 32 To judge from the 
prophet’s words, the practitioners in Judah elicited sounds from the 
open pit itself, since he says, “Your voice shall come from the ground 
like the voice of a ghost, and your speech shall whisper out of the dust” 
(29 4 ). It seems that one of the standard features of cultic activity 
directed toward the dead was the whisper. Other Hittite rituals which 
belong to the genre of texts called Totenrituale (“funerary rituals”) 
frequently mention the whispering of the priests (the verb is hustesk-, 
on which see H. Otten, Hethitische Totenrituale , p. 148 with references). 

10) Finally, it was necessary after the spirit had returned to the 
netherworld to seal up the hole. Perhaps it was a precautionary measure 
to insure that the spirits might not be allowed to roam the upper world 
indiscriminately. In the Gilgamesh Epic, when Shamash at first is 

we cannot be permitted to treat the m, which in the Hebrew form is final, as a formative 
element. 

s 1 E. A. Speiser in ANET, p. 98, n. 255. 

3* BDB, p. 861b. 
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reluctant to grant Ishtar’s request to release the bull of heaven on 
Enkidu and Gilgamesh, the goddess threatens to “smash the doors of 
the netherworld and raise up the dead eating and alive, so that the dead 
will outnumber the living” (Tabl. VI, 96 ff.). All sorts of harmful forces 
from the netherworld might be released upon mankind if the points of 
exit were not properly guarded and sealed off. In a few Hittite texts we 
are given a glimpse of the netherworld as a place in which bronze caul¬ 
drons are set with lids of lead. Into these cauldrons are banished all 
sorts of evils which are then kept in by the lead lids. 33 What would be 
the plight of mankind if these evils were ever released from their under¬ 
world “Pandora’s box”! In the neo-Assyrian ritual (text 9) the naru- 
singer refills the pit, apparently with loose soil. In the Hittite text 5 the 
pit is sealed at the top with loaves of sacrificial bread, and in Hittite 
text 6 it is covered with a cloth, a fragile but apparently effective lid! 

11) W. K. C. Guthrie 34 has assembled a short list of contrasts between 
the modus operandi for the worship of the chthonioi and that of the Olym¬ 
pians. It will be profitable for us to compare this material with what 
we have learned from these oriental texts. (1) “Name for the act of 
sacrifice: dveuv for the Olympians, evayl^eiv for the chthonians.” 
There is no specialized term in Hittite texts for sacrifice to the katteres 
siunes vs. the gods of heaven. Nor is this apparently the case in the 
Hebrew, Ugaritic, or Akkadian texts either. (2) “Method: animal killed 
with throat upward for Olympians, downward for chthonians (so that 
blood may most easily soak into the earth).” The Hittite texts make no 
overt mention of the position of the animal’s throat, although (as we 
noted above) the animal itself was on occasions lowered into the pit 
before cutting its throat, so that the blood might flow into the ground. 
(3) “Type of altar: for Olympians the high-built /3a>/zos, for the chthon¬ 
ians a low altar called kaxixpa (hearth), or else no altar at all, but the 
sacrifice performed into a pit or trench (/3of?pos).” Here the parallel is 
most obvious, since the use of the DiK, a-a-bi, or abu is found through¬ 
out the Near East and Asia Minor. The high-built altar, used for astral 
deities was called the JIM in Hebrew, istananas in Hittite, manzdzu 
in Akkadian. (4) “Choice of victim: (a) Colour — for Olympians white, 
for chthonians black. . . (b) Species. The ram is the usual offering to 
the chthonians, also the pig, which had particular associations with 
sacrifices of expiations and purification . . . The ox which was commonly 
offered to the Olympians was absent. It may be added that as well as 
animal victims ‘bloodless offerings,* e. g. of honey or the fruits of the 
earth, were commonly made to the powers of the earth.” As to color, 

33 First version of Telepinu Myth, A iv 15 ff. ( RHA f. 77, pp. 96 f.), and Disap¬ 

pearance of d MAH, A ii 5 ff. {RHA f. 77, pp. 138 f.). A discussion of these two passages 
and their relevance to the correlation of Hittite tar pis with Hebrew will be 

found in (forthcoming) JNES, 27 (1968). 

34 Op. cit ., pp. 221 f. 
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the same distinction between white animals for astral deities and black 
ones for chthonioi is made rather consistently in the Hittite texts. Thus, 
when the Hurrian hero of the Hittite Appu myth wishes to take an 
offering to the sun god of heaven, he brings a “white lamb” (KUB 
XXIV 8 + , i 38-40). When, on the other hand, in the ritual of Pupu- 
wanni (KUB VII 2 + , i 19-21) the sacrificer wishes to appeal to the 
powers of the nether regions (dankuis dagcmzipas, line 23), he selects a 
time before sunrise (lukkatta d UTU -us-kan nawi uizzi, line 19) and 
assembles the following items for sacrifice and offering: “five loaves of 
sacrificial bread weighing a tarnas each, vessels of beer, one black puppy, 
one black lamb, one black kid” (lines 20-21). Color specifications are 
absent from the ritual laws regarding lambs, kids, goats, sheep and 
oxen in the OT with the exception of the red heifer of Numbers 19. 
In the Mycenaean tablets offering lists reveal no color specifications for 
animal sacrifices, but do specific sex. 35 Even in the tablets discussed by 
Ventris and Chadwick in ch. 7 and not considered to be offering lists 
there is no apparent notation of color for the animals, although sex and 
other matters are clearly noted. 36 The distinction that female animals 
should be given to goddesses and male ones to gods does seem to be 
observed also in the Hittite offering lists and ritual texts. Thus in KUB 
XXIX 1 rev iii 22-23 when the builders have laid the foundation stones 
of the new palace, they sacrifice a bull to the storm god and a cow to the 
sun goddess of Arinna; and in KUB XXIX 7 rev 58 the animal sacrifice 
for the queen is a ewe, while that of the king is a bull. Because Israel’s 
monotheism was male-oriented, the male animals were more valuable 
for sacrifice, even though any herdsman knows that it is easier to part 
with excess male animals than with the females, which are valuable for 
breeding. As to the species of the animal, Hittite texts reveal that, 
like the Greeks, the Hittites considered the pig to be an animal par¬ 
ticularly appropriate as a sacrifice to the infernal powers. 37 In this 
category the Hittites also placed the dog. 38 We have already seen above 
that honey and the fruits of the earth were in fact also dropped into the 
ritual pits. 

Guthrie also adds contrasts as to type of shrine, time of day, and the 
gesture in prayer, but we have already commented on these matters in 
the earlier parts of the study. 

In summation, let me focus all of this collateral information upon the 
new understanding of the OT We are indebted to Vieyra for bringing 
to our attention the Hittite, Ugaritic, Assyrian, and Sumerian parallels 
to the Hebrew DiN. He sought to show that the DiK was (like the a-a-bi) 


35 Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek , ch. 9. 

36 Op. cit ., ch. 7. 

37 E. von Schuler, Die Kaskaer, p. 77 with n. 80. 

38 Ibid.) also A. Goetze, Kleinasien 2 , p. 164. 
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a ritual pit for communication with the netherworld. He also proposed 
that Hebrew DiN, Ugaritic ib, Assyrian abu , and Hurro-Hittite a-a-bi were 
derived from Sumerian ab. 39 In the first point Vieyra acknowledges that 
he was anticipated by C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient 
East, pp. 88 f. But going beyond Gadd, Vieyra posits Hurro-Hittite 
a-a-bi as the intermediary link linguistically between Sumerian ab and 
Hebrew DiK. We have sought here to add the following: (1) Bring to 
bear the objections of Goetze 40 to the normalization of a-a-bi as *dbi and 
suggest the phonetic laws which might account for the passage of Hurro- 
Hittite a-a-bi (*ayabi) into Ugaritic ib (*’ebu ), Assyrian abu, and Hebrew 
DiX. (2) Assemble all of the relevant Hittite passages mentioning the 
a-a-bi together with the Greek, Ugaritic, Assyrian, and Sumerian, and 
utilize their information to reconstruct a collective modus operandi for 
these pits. It has not been my intention thereby to suggest that all of 
these elements of modus would have been present in any isolated instance, 
but only to show the entire range of possible actions which enter into the 
manipulations at the pits. It is my understanding that the was 
primarily a ritual hole in the ground dug to give infernal deities or spirits 
of the deceased access to the upper world for a brief interval of time. 
Officiating at such a pit would be a woman (or on occasions perhaps also 
a man) called the (“possessor of a pit”). She would be visited 

at night and under the proper conditions she would unseal such a pit and 
elicit the spirit(s) from it, perhaps using food offerings of the type em¬ 
ployed in the Greek and Hittite sources. When the interview was com¬ 
pleted, she would reseal the pit with loose soil, sacrificial loaves, or even 
a cloth. This would keep the spirits from gaining unsupervised access 
again to the upper world until she had occasion to visit the spot again 
with a client. In time the name which at first designated only the pit 
itself came to be applied to the spirits which issued from it, just as in the 
Hittite texts we see that a deity exists with the name d A-a-bi, and that 
the determinative for deity is sometimes written, even when no personal 
deity is in view. Thus the niDb* of the prophets are the spirits them¬ 
selves, and can be paired with the There is not likely to be any 

opportunity for archeological evidence to support this thesis, since such 
simple holes in the ground (most of them doubtless located outside the 
walls of the settlements!) would leave no appreciable traces. The word 
itself need not be of Hurrian origin, as indicated above. It may be an 
old substratum word whose ultimate linguistic affiliation is forever lost 
to us. What is reasonably certain, however, is that the evidence for 
similarity of function reinforces the approximate phonetic similarity in 
such a way as to assure us that Hebrew DiN, Ugaritic ib , Hurro-Hittite 
a-a-bi , Assyrian abu , and possibly even Sumerian ab , are all variants of 
the same word. 


39 Op. cit., p. 52. 


40 See above in n. 24. 
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For Professor C. H. Gordon on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday. 
siunes-ta huiswatar haddulatar 
dalugaus-a wettus piyandu 

A HITTITE TEXT IN EPIC STYLE ABOUT MERCHANTS 


Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


In 1963 Heinrich Otten published in Keilschrift- 
texte aus Boghazkoi , volume XII a fragmentary 
text (number 42) in the inventory of the seasons 
1960 and 1961 assigned the number 35/s. Ac¬ 
cording to Otten’s Vorwort to Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi , volume XII the tablet was recovered 
from the debris of the earlier excavations. This 
new text was recognized by R. Werner to be a dup¬ 
licate of another tablet published in hand copy of 
K. Balkan as text number 49 in the volume 
Ankara Arkeoloji Muzesinde bulunan Bogazkoy 
Tabletleri (abbreviated as ABoT )} The two texts, 
when combined, yield portions of nineteen lines of 
cuneiform Hittite from what Otten believes to 
have been a large epic narrative. 2 Because this 
type of text is relatively rare at Bogazkoy 3 and 
because it offers many interesting bits of informa¬ 
tion, it is being published here in transliteration 
with all textual variants. The main exemplar, 
which serves as the basis for the line count, is 
KBo XII 42. For the sake of brevity KBo XII 
42 will be referred to in the remainder of this dis¬ 
cussion as copy A. ABoT 49, which will be desig¬ 
nated by the letter B, will be used to fill out the 
lacunae in A and to provide variant spellings in 
the apparatus. 

1. Credit for recognizing ABoT 49 as the duplicate 
of KBo XII 42 is given to R. Werner on the second (un¬ 
numbered) page of the Inhaltsiibersicht of Keilschrift¬ 
texte aus Boghazkoi , vol. 12. 

2. Ibid. Otten does not claim that the ductus is old. 
On the basis of a photo of 35/s H. G. Guterbock has in¬ 
formed me that the text does not exhibit the kind of 
handwriting which he and Otten have been calling “old.” 
And since a photo of ABoT 49 was not available to Prof. 
Guterbock or me, it is not possible solely on the basis of 
Balkan’s hand copy for us to decide whether or not it 
has the old ductus. 

3. For a survey of historical and quasi-historical 
literature among the Hittites see A. Kammenhuber, 
Saeculum 9 (1958) 136-155. 


Transliteration of KBo XII 42 rev. col. Ill with 
duplicate ABoT 49 4 

1 a-pe-e-m[(a-ka)n (E -r)i? an?-da? 5 . .]x-e[- . . .] 

2 nam-ma x[ u 6 -(e)]-es-wa-z[(a)] 

4. K. Balkan (ABoT, p. IX under no. 49) provision¬ 
ally identified ABoT 49 as a protocol, and identified a 
fragment which joined ABoT 49, which he called “1160/ 
c.” This fragment he had found among the Bogazkoy 
tablets in the Ankara museum which had been uncovered 
during the excavations between 1931 and 1939. At the 
time Balkan composed the foreword to ABoT (1945) 
these tablets, marked . . /a through . . /i, had still not 
been returned to Ankara from Nigde, whence they had 
been taken for safekeeping during the war years, so he 
remarked that this fragment was “z(ur) Z(eit) unzu- 
ganglich.” For the inventory number “1160/c” Balkan 
was totally dependent upon his notes. When Otten was 
preparing his review of ABoT for BiOr VIII, he was able 
to check the real 1160/c from both Ehelolf’s hand trans¬ 
literation and a photo in Berlin. This 1160/c did not 
fit ABoT 49. Therefore what cannot be identified is the 
text meant by Balkan and quoted by him with the (obvi¬ 
ously wrong) number “1160/c.” This explanation of the 
circumstances surrounding the unidentifiable “1160/c” 
I owe to Professor Guterbock. The first four visible 
lines of ABoT 49 precede the first visible line of KBo 
XII 42 rev col III. Although the editorial “Rs.” above 
the copy does not indicate column number, Otten’s 
hatched vertical line on the lefthand margin is the con¬ 
vention for “broken on the vertical ruling line bordering 
the intercolumnium.” Thus the preserved column must 
be the right-hand one. Since the sequence of inscribed 
columns is (1) obverse left, (2) obverse right, (3) reverse 
right, and (4) reverse left, the column preserved in 35/s 
must be column III, and therefore the beginning of the 
reverse. ABoT 49’s columns are narrower than KBo 
XII 42’s, so that the lines contain fewer words. It is 
probable that ABoT 49 preserves the left-hand column 
(col. I) of the obverse. Although ABoT 49’s lines are 
shorter than KBo XII 42’s and thus would require more 
lines to accommodate the same text, the reverse of the 
former was uninscribed, whereas the latter required both 
obverse and reverse (four columns in all) for the inscrib¬ 
ing of its contents. Was ABoT 49’s text a much more 
abbreviated one than KBo XII 42’s? Or was KBo XII 
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3 LtJ.MES DAM.GAR.5I A 
VRV U-[ra?-a? ™] v Za-al-l[a-ra?] 

4 u-wa-u-e-ni 7 nu-wa i-ya-ta [t]a-me-e-t[af 

5 pe-e har-u-e-ni 


42 a “Sammeltafel,” which contained another short com¬ 
position on the first portion of the obverse? 

While neither KBo XII 42 nor ABoT 49 is inscribed 
with the old handwriting, certain features of their paleog¬ 
raphy should be noted here. Of the two ABoT 49 may 
be slightly older, for the e sign in ABoT 49 is drawn so 
that the left-hand vertical wedge does not cross the upper 
horizontal wedge. This is the shape which Friedrich 
draws second in his entry for e (#158) in HKL II 33. 
This drawing of e is the one employed in copy A (the 
earliest) of the Hittite laws (KBo VI 2 obv i 3, 7, etc.), 
whereas the form with two short horizontal wedges meet¬ 
ing (but not crossing) the left-hand vertical wedge is 
that which is commonly employed in the later copy C of 
the laws (KBo VI 5 ii 5, 6, iii 1, iv 4, 12, etc.). Both 
KBo XII 42 and ABoT 49 employ the older version of 
the DAM sign in LlJ.MES DAM.GAr. This shape of 
DAM is that which can be found in copies A (KBo VI 2) 
and B (KBo VI 3) of the laws and in the old Kantuzzili 
text (XXX 10 rev 12). One can contrast this drawing 
of the DAM sign in KBo XII 42 iii 3 with the shape of 
dam in dam-me-el in KBo VI 4 i 11, the late parallel series 
of laws. This late shape of DAM is found in the writings 
of LlJ DAM.GAr in much later texts such as KBo X 12 i 
11 (the Aziru treaty), XIII1 iv 14-15 (treaty of Tudhaliya 
IV with Sausgamuwa of Amurru), and KBo XII 51 rev 2. 
Similarly the drawing of ANSE in ABoT 49 exhibits the 
same old shape as is found in copy A of the laws, while 
KBo XII 42 has the shape corresponding to the drawings 
in copy B of the laws but not quite so developed as the 
drawing in the late parallel series of laws (KBo VI4 iv 4). 
There are doubtless other characteristics of handwriting 
which would appear to the trained eye of a copyist who 
had before him the photos. But the few mentioned in 
the preceding lines suffice to indicate that, although 
neither KBo XII 42 nor ABoT 49 is an old copy, the 
latter is the older of the two. Other age criteria which 
relate to orthography (i.e., spellings) rather than pale¬ 
ography will be discussed in footnotes 5 through 11. 

5. Restoration of an-da suggested by Professor Goetze 
on the basis of the preceding -kdn. 

6. Restoration of d-e-es-wa-za is Professor Goetze’s 
suggestion. Professor Giiterbock had proposed ku-i-e- 
es-wa-za. The latter restoration is less probable, since 
the verb uwaweni would have to be in the relative clause, 
and the main clause would have to be nu-wa iyata tameta 
pe harweni. Goetze points out the difficulty of -za with 
uwa-, but see XIV 1 obv 13 and 62, XXXIV 45 + KBo 
XVI 63, i 15. 

7. ABoT 49 7 reads u-wa-u-e-ni. The spelling of the 
first person plural verbal ending -went as -d-e-ni with the 
u sign is employed elsewhere in KBo XII 42 and ABoT 
49 only for verbal stems ending in a consonant: har-d-e-ni 
(KBo XII 42 iii 5, 9, 14). Other verbs in these two tab¬ 
lets whose stems end in a utilize u: d-e-da-u-e-ni (KBo 


6 NAM.RA.HI.A - wa 9 me-ek-ki u-e-da-u-e-ni 10 

7 GUD.0I.A-tm UDU.0I.A ANSE.KUR.RA.- 
HI.AANSE.GIR.NUN.NA.0LA 11 

8 [(ANS)]E.MES 12 me-ek-ki na-an-ni-ya-u-e-ni 

9 [h]al-ki-ya-as-sa GESTIN.HI. A-a$ 13 me-ek-ki 
pe-e [har-u-e-ni] 

XII 42 iii 6), d-e-ta-u-e[-ni] (ABoT 49 8), na-an-ni-ya- 
u-e-ni (KBo XII 42 iii 8). Other spellings of uwaweni 
or uwawen do not employ d in the ending: u-wa-u-en 
{Deeds of Suppiluliuma, frag. 28, E 3 iv 16; JCS 10 (1956) 
87 and 98), u-wa-u-e-ni (XXIII 72 obv 28; XXXIV 45 + 
KBo XVI 63, i 15; XXI 27 ii 3, 10). KBo XII 42’s spell¬ 
ing (u-wa-u-e-ni) is consequently a rare spelling, but 
not demonstrably an archaism. 

8. ABoT 49 7 has sa(sic)-[me-e-to]. That this sa is 
not just this scribe’s peculiar way of writing ta with only 
one inscribed vertical wedge is clear from line 8, which 
has the normal ta. 

9. ABoT 49 8 has NAM.RA.HI.A-i/a with substitution 
of -ya for the particle of direct discourse -wa. On the 
other hand ABoT 49 10 correctly includes a -wa in 
[hal-ki-ya-as-w]a GESTIN-as, while KBo XII 42 iii 9 
omits the particle and reads only [h]al-ki-ya-as-sa 
GESTIN.HI.A -as. 

10. ABoT 49 8 has d-e-ta-u-e[-ni]. The spellings of 
uda- (“to bring”) as weda- or wete- do not seem to be 
particularly characteristic of Old Hittite. Of the ex¬ 
amples which I have been able to assemble hastily, most 
seem to be on the contrary from the later periods: d-e-ta- 
an-te-es in the First Plague Prayer of Mursili (K1F 1, 
168f.) 5:1; d-e-da-an-zi in the Ritual of Pulisa (KBo 
XV 1) obv i 10; d-e-da-iz-zi and d-e-da-an-zi in XXX 15 
(Totenrituale , p. 68f.) obv 30-32. 

11. ABoT 49 9 has ANSE.GlR.NUN.NA without the 
plural marker. 

12. ABoT 49 9 has ANSE.HI.A with a different plural 
marker. The writing ANSE.MES is rare, but not unique 
(IX 32 i 30). On the Hittite reading of ANSE see Hoff¬ 
ner, Or NS 35 (1966) 398-9. 

13. ABoT 49 10 has GESTIN -as with no plural marker. 
The writing of “wine” with GESTIN.HI.A is very un¬ 
usual. G1 ®GESTIN.HI.A occurs in the Telepinu Proc¬ 
lamation, 2BoTU 23A i 71, with the phonetic comple¬ 
ment -us of the acc. pi. and probably meaning “grapes,” 
in XXI 8 obv ii 9 in context with fields, crops, hence 
probably “vineyards” or “grapes,” and in XXXIII 77 
rev iv 4, a fragment of an incantation. KBo XII 42’s 
spelling (GESTIN.HI.A) and pairing with halki- ( hal- 
ke-e-es GESTIN.HI. A-es-sa har-ke-[er ]) occur also in an 
Old Hittite fragment mentioning Alluwamna (XXVI 77 
obv i 5 and 8). The plural marker HI.A must be taken 
seriously (“grapes” rather than “wine”) in XXVII 77 
because of the phonetic complement -es of the nom.-acc. 
pi. It seems likely that it is to be taken seriously here 
too, in which case the ending -as on halkiyas and GES¬ 
TIN .HI.A-as must be an acc. pi. ending. In connection 
with our attempt to date this text (i.e., KBo XII 42 and 
ABoT 49) linguistically, it should be pointed out here 
that acc. pi. in -as is highly unusual for Old Hittite, 
but would suit a later date. 
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10 a-as-su-u-ya-wa KU.BABBAR GUSKI[N] 
NA 4 .ZA.GlN [NA 4 .GUG 14 ] 

11 NA4.KA.DINGIR.RA NA 4 .DU 8 .STJ.A AN.- 
BAR UR[UDU ZABAR 15 ] 

12 [AJN.NA.HI.A ku-it ku-it im-ma [U-NU- 
TUa u ) 

13 [s]a-ak-la-a-is nu-wa hu-u-m[a-an me-ek-ki 17 ] 

14 [pe]-e har-u-e-ni 

15 [.]E -TIM-yax[ .] 

16 (only traces of a few signs) 

Translation 

1 But they [in] the house(?)[.] 

2 Furthermore [.w]e(?) 

3 the merchants of U[ra] (and) Zall[ara,] 

4 will come, and plenty and abundance] 

5 we will keep at hand. 

6 We will bring many NAM.RA people; 

7 cattle, sheep, horses, mules, 

8 (and) asses in large numbers we will drive; 

9 barley and grapes(?) in large amounts we will 
keep at hand. 

10 And valuables: silver, gol[d], lapis lazuli, 
[carnelian,] 

11 Babylonian stone, dusu-stone, iron, cop[per, 
bronze,] 

12 [t]in (items 18 ) — whatever [commodity] 

13 (is) the custom — al[l in large amounts] 

14 we will keep at hand. 

15 [. . . .] the house [.] 

14. Restoration suggested by Professor Giiterbock. 
Seems probable in view of the usual sequence of stone 
names in lists such as those studied in RHA 79 (1966) 
172f. KBo XII 42 is transliterated but without restora¬ 
tions in RHA 79 (1966) 173. 

15. Restoration based on the usual sequence of metal 
names in lists such as those studied in RHA 79 (1966) 
172ff. 

16. The noun which stood here must have been neuter 
in agreement with kuit kuit imma. Assu “goods” has 
already been used in line 10 and would not likely have 
been repeated so soon here. An appropriate candidate 
for the restoration is the Akkadogram unutu, which was 
also neuter, as demonstrated by XIII 2 ii 40-41: nasma- 
kan tamedas DINGIR-L/M kuedani UNUTU harkan 
n-at Ltl.MES SANG A . . . appa iyandu (note the neuter 
participle harkan and the enclitic pronoun -at). The 
word which stood in the break at the end of KBo XII 
42 iii 12 must have denoted “commodity, ware, item.” 
On UNUTU and assu see further von Schuler, Die 
Kaskder 78 and Hoffner, JAOS 87 (1967) 183. 

17. Restoration of me-ek-ki suggested by Professor 
Giiterbock. Note that mekki appears before pe harweni 
also in line 9. 

18. The translation “(items)” attempts to render the 
plural marker on AN.NA.HI.A. 


Commentary 19 

3: LU.MES DAM.GlR (Akkad, tamkaru) 
“merchants.” The Hittite reading of LTJ DAM.- 
GAR is unattallas , attested only in Hitt. Laws §5 
in the form u-na-at-tal-la-an (KBo VI 3 i 13; 
accus. sg.), where it seems to be identified by the 
-pat which is suffixed to it with the LtJ DAM.- 
GAR of line 10. The etymology of the word un¬ 
attallas is obscure. The single writing of the n 
weakens the case for a derivation from the verb 
unna -, which the Hethitisches Worterbuch of J. 
Friedrich defines as “to drive here, send here; to 
travel here, come here in haste.” 20 The word 
has the appearance of a nomen actoris in -talla-. 2] 
Although the phonetic spelling of the Hittite word 
for “merchant” occurs only in the copies of Hitt. 
Laws §5, the ideographic writing LtJ DAM.GAR 
occurs quite frequently in Hittite texts. 22 A use¬ 
ful review of most of the evidence was included by 
Otten in his 1959 study of Bo 181. 23 

The earliest datable reference to merchants in a 
Hittite text is found in a Hittite fragment of the 
Epic of the King of Battle (Akkad, sar tamhari ), 
which was studied by Giiterbock in the second 
half of his dissertation “Die historische Tradition 
und ihre literarische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern 
und Hethitern” published in Zeitschrift fur As¬ 
sy riologie 44 (1938), 45ff. This text had been 
transliterated earlier by E. Forrer as the first text 
in the second part of his two volume work Die 
Boghazkoi-Texte in Umschrift (Zweiter Band, 
1926), page 1. The Akkadian version of this text 
was published in 1915 by Otto Schroeder as text 
number 193 in his Die Tontafeln von El-Amarna 
(Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler der koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin , Heft XII, Seite 3). The text 
was subsequently studied by Weidner in 1922, 24 
Albright, 25 and Giiterbock. 26 Another El-Amarna 
tablet published in 1947 by C. H. Gordon may 
belong to the same text. 27 The merchants men¬ 
tioned in this text are those of Sargon of Akkad. 
The second earliest reference to merchants in 
Hittite texts would be the passage from the laws 

19. The italicized Arabic numerals which begin para¬ 
graphs in the body of the commentary refer to the lines 
of KBo XII 42. 

20. HWb 234. 

21. J. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbueh 39, §46b. 

22. To Otten, ZA 53 (1959) 182-3 add Werner, SBT 4 
30-1, 38-9. 

23. ZA 53 (1959) 182-3. 

24. Boghazkoi-Studien 6 57ff. 25. JSOR 7 Iff. 

26. ZA 42 21ff. and 86ff. 27. Or NS 16 (1947) 13f. 
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cited above. If KBo XII 42 and ABoT 49 should 
prove to be later copies of an old tradition the 
merchants whose speech is recorded therein would 
also belong to the period of the Old Kingdom. 
In view of the conservative tendency of toponyms 
one will not be in error to assume that the place 
name A.HI.A LU.MES DAM.GlR in Bo 5607 
iii 6 28 preserves a tradition about merchant activ¬ 
ities from an early period, perhaps Old Kingdom. 

Aside from the many other references cited by 
Otten 29 let us only add here the following: (1) the 
merchant plays a speaking role in the myth of 
Kumarbi and Ocean (XXXIII 117 obv. i 12, 17; 
cf. memiskiwan clais in 12 and 18); (2) merchants 
figure in the state treaties of Aziru (KBo X 12 i 11) 
and Sausgamuwa (XXIII 1 rev. iv 14-15); and 
(3) are included in the newly published personnel 
list KBo XIV 142 rev. iv 7 (cited by inventory 
number 230/p IV 7 in Otten’s review of the evi¬ 
dence cited above). Merchants had played a 
prominent role in the life of Asia Minor at least 
since the period of the Old Assyrian merchant 
colonies. 30 Familiarity with the merchants prac¬ 
tices left its mark on the literature. Otten men¬ 
tions the topos “the merchant falsifies the 
balance.” 31 The justice of the gods was also 
symbolized by the balance, for in Hittite Law §169 
a petitioner addresses the sun-god as follows: 
G1 ^elzi-mit-wa takna arsikkit, “you have planted 
my balance in the earth.” There is also the in¬ 
teresting passage in which the infernal deity 
d A-a-bi uses a balance (GIS.RIN ZI-BA-NA ). 32 

Of the first of the toponyms in this line (KBo 
XII 42 iii 3) only the first sign is preserved. Any 

28. Cited by E. von Schuler, Die Kaskaer 78 89 . See 
also Klengel, MIO 8 16 and 21 29 . 

29. ZA 53 (1959) 182-3. 

30. On these see A. Goetze, Kleinasien 2 64-81; P. 
Garelli, Les Assyriens en Cappadoce; and H. Lewy in 
CAH 2 , vol. 1, ch. 24. 

31. ZA 53 (1959) 183 49 . 

32. Otten, ZA 54 (1961) 130-1 (iii 19-20): “scrutinize 
silver (and) gold, iron (and) tin, lapis lazuli (and) 
carnelian by means of the balances!” This request is 
made to the deity d A-a-bi , who is at this juncture being 
invoked through a ritual pit. For the deity and a dis¬ 
cussion of such pits and their use see Hoffner, JBL 86 
(1967) 385-401. The reading GIS.RIN instead of 
GIS NUNUZ (more commonly used by Hittitologists) was 
suggested to me by Professor Goetze. It is justified 
by the manner in which this word appears as a loanword 
in Akkadian, gisrinnu (CAD G 107a), as well as by the 
syllabic spellings of the Sumerian in the vocabularies 
(gis-ri-in in Diri, me-es-ri-in in Proto-Diri 168). 


restoration can therefore only be tentative. 
There is, however, room in the lacuna for only 
three signs at the most. We may exclude at the 
outset all toponyms in which the u is followed by 
a doubled consonant or a cluster of two con¬ 
sonants, since at Bogazkoy such names would be 
spelled without initial u or u zz Toponyms in 
which the consonant following the u is h constitute 
an exception in this respect, since writings with 
initial u are the rule. 34 Thus limiting ourselves to 
toponyms beginning with u followed by either 
another vowel, a doubled h , or a single consonant, 
and containing only four signs at the most, we can 
choose from the following: VRJJ u-na-li-ya , 35 
VRV tJ-ri-ki-na z& VRTJ U-ri-is-sa z7 VRV U-ri-is-ta z8 
VRlJ U-ru-ru-wa z9 VRV U-i-lu-sa*° VRV U-ru-us-sa , 41 
and URU [7-m. 42 It is even permissible to in¬ 
clude URU Sam-lu-us-na here, since u can be read 
sam at Bogazkoy in at least one case. 43 Of the 
above candidates certainly the most intriguing 
is URU C/-ra, since the merchants from this Cilician 
city are known to have engaged in a lucrative 
trade in North Syria in the days of IJattusilis III. 44 
Furthermore, if the restoration [ VR ] v Za-al-l[a-ra] 

33. ™vuk-ki-ya (VII 20 rev 7), ^Uk-su-ii (XXXI 
55 obv 2), VRV Uk-ku-e-ri-ya (XXXI 44 il). 

34. VRV U-uh-hi-u-wa (KBo XII 53 obv i 14). 

35. XXIII 11 obv ii 14. 

36. KBo IV 10 rev 28; KBo XI 69 obv 3; VI 6 i 7, 12, 
16; etc. 

37. HT 14 16; XXV 23 obv i 9; see H. Klengel, Gesch. 
Syriens I 268 45 . 

38. XXV 23 obv i 34, 35, 39, 42, etc. 

39. XXXIV 43 obv 5. 

40. XXIII 11 obv ii 19; XXI 2 obv i 4, 6, 10, 15, etc. 

41. XXVI 43 obv 40. 

42. KBo II 9 obv i 12; also spelled URU U-ra-a (XXXI 
55 obv 6; XXVI 29 9). On this city see E. Laroche, 
Syria 35 (1958) 270f. and A. Goetze, JCS 16 (1962) 48 7 . 
Its name in the Greco-Roman period was Olba. 

43. J. Friedrich’s Heth Keilschriftlesebuch II 33, sign 
159 does not acknowledge this phonetic value for the 
sign at Bogazkoy. It is proven by the alternation of 
spellings URU Sa-am-lu-us-na-as (2 BoTU 23A iii 24) and 
URU Sam-lu-us-na (KBo II 12 obv ii 40, rev vi 9; KBo X 
10 obv iv 12; etc.). In view of VRV [S]a-am-lu-ta-as (2 
BoTU 23A iii 40) it is tempting to read also VRV Sam- 
lu-wa-an-ta-as (KBo V 7 rev 18) and to consider 
hur.sag Sa-lu-wa-an-da-as (II 1 obv i 45, ii 13, etc.) 
and KVR Sa-lu-wa-an-ti-ya-as (XXXVIII 10 rev iii 15) 
as containing nasalized a-vowels in their first sylla¬ 
bles. 

44. C. H. Gordon, “Abraham and the Merchants of 
Ura,” JNES 17 (1958) 28-31; E. Laroche, Syria 35 (1958) 
270f.; W. F. Albright, “Abraham and the Caravan 
Trade,” BASOR 163 (1961) 44-54. 
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be accepted for the other toponym in this line, we 
would be confronted with two cities localized by 
several scholars in the southern or south-central 
portion of Asia Minor. 45 If the first city men¬ 
tioned in this line is Ura, the attempt to date this 
text (KBo XII 42 and its duplicate) becomes im¬ 
portant for the determination of how much earlier 
than the time of Hattusilis III the merchant 
colony operated out of that Cilician city. 

4: The terms iyata ( HWb , p. 81 under iyatar) 
and tameta (HWb, p. 208) are virtually synony¬ 
mous. The HWb gives “Fulle, Uberfluss” for the 
former and “Uppigkeit” for the latter, iyata(r) 
is found in the following texts: [. . .\-tar i-ya-tar 
i-da-a-lu[. . .] (XXIII 40 obv 3, a historical frag¬ 
ment); ut-ne-ya[. . . i\-ya-ta ta-mi-e-ta ki-i-sa 
(VIII 22 iii 2-3; space to accommodate perhaps 
three signs before i in the lacuna at the left end of 
the column); nu DUG pal-ha-as an-\da-]an i-ya-a-da 
i-[e-et\ (KBo III 7 i 17-18; Illuyankas myth); 
nu-za SIG.BABBAR ki-is-ri-in da-a-as nu-za 


TtJG x[.] 46 EGIR-an-da i-ya-an-ni-is nu- 

za-pa i-ya-da[ .] 46 nu-za EM-SA GA.- 


KIN.AG I-an GA da-a-as nu-za [.] 46 nu-za 

GI Hi-i-pa-an GI ®SU.NAG.NAG da-a[-as .] 46 

(XII 63 rev 15-18; ritual of Zuwi); i-ya-da 
dam-me-d[a\ (IV 4 obv 14; in trilingual hymn to 
the storm-god, of which the Sumerian version 
reads at this point an-ta hi-in-gal “abundance 
from heaven”). 47 The spellings without the final 
r (i.e., i-ya-ta, i-ya-a-da, i-ya-da ) 48 seem to be old, 
for they occur in texts which contain other ortho¬ 
graphic and grammatical features which have 
been considered by many scholars as characteristic 
of Old Hittite. KBo III 7 (Illuyankas myth) and 
its duplicate, XVII 5, for instance, contain several 
of these old features of spelling and morphology. 
The third person singular forms of verbs with 
stems in -iya- exhibit the -ie- graphic, as against 
the later spellings with -iyaz(z)i and -iyat: i-e-et 
(KBo III 7 i 14, 18), u-e-mi-et (KBo III 7 i 20), 
ka-le-e-li-e-et (XVII 5 i 16) . 49 The enclitic pro- 

45. E. Laroche, Syria 35 (1958) 270f.; J. Garstang 
and O. R. Gurney, Geogr. of the Hittite Empire 63-4. 

46. Space in the lacuna to accommodate about 10 
more signs. 

47. E. Laroche, RA 58 (1964) 72-3 with brief comment 
on meanings of dammeda (“abundance”) and iyata 
“fertility” on the bottom of page 77. 

48. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch 2 33, §30. 

49. Otten and Soucek, AfO 21 (1966) 7. 


noun -e “they” 50 occurs twice (XVII 5 i 12, 13). 
The enclitic local particle ~(a)pa, which occurs 
frequently in texts of the earliest historical periods 
(bilingual edict of IJattusilis I [I 16], the “Men- 
schenfresser” text KBo III 60, the Telepinus proc¬ 
lamation [2 BoTU 23], historical report of reign of 
Telepinus [KBo XII 8 i 9, 11], and several mytho¬ 
logical and ritual texts not easily datable by 
criteria other than strictly linguistic ones) but 
only rarely in texts of the empire period, 51 is found 
in KBo III 7 i 13 (an-da-ma-pa ti-i-ya[-atf]-te-en ). 52 
The particle -apa is also found in close conjunction 
with the spelling i-ya-da in the ritual of Zuwi (XII 
63 rev 16). The spelling i-ya-da dam-me-d[a] in 
IV 4 obv 14 without final r is not matched, how¬ 
ever, by the spelling dam-me-tar-wa-an-za in line 
two of the same text, because in the latter the r is 
not final. 

5: Each of the three preserved divisions of KBo 
XII 42, as marked off by the single horizontal 
lines which occur after lines 5, 9, and 14, closes 
with the expression pe harweni . It would appear 
that this repetition is no accident, but that the 
text wishes to emphasize that the merchants keep 
at hand a large variety of goods which are thus 
made available to their clients. The verbal con¬ 
struction pe har- has been variously rendered by 
different Hittitologists. Friedrich (HWb, p. 56) 
translates it as “hinhalten; behalten.” In his 
translations of the fragments of the “Deeds of 
Suppiluliuma” H. G. Giiterbock renders the ex¬ 
pression twice as “held” 53 and twice as “kept.” 54 
O. R. Gurney, on the other hand, suggests a trans¬ 
lation “bring” in his discussion of the oracle text 
from Alalakh. 55 The latter’s argument is not 

50. Friedrich, ZA NF 2 239ff.; Heth. Elementarbuch 2 
63, §102b. 

51. Carruba, Or NS 33 (1964) 418 1 . 

52. This reading, which was already suggested by the 
translation of A. Goetze in ANET 2 125b (“Come ye to 
my aid!”) in 1955 and is adopted also by Carruba (Or 
NS 33, 1964, 420), is rejected by E. Laroche (RHA 77, 
1965, 66) in favor of an-da-ma ‘PA’-n'-f-?/a-[x-x-]x-te-en 
but with no explanation for the new reading. There 
may be a problem in justifying the -at?- (no question 
mark or brackets in Carruba’s transliteration!) with 
the traces, but the joining of the pa with the preceding 
an-da-ma is much to be preferred to Laroche’s ‘PA’- 
ti-i-ya-[x-x-]x-te-en. 

53. JCS 10 (1956) 67 and 80. 

54. Ibid. 60 and 76. 

55. D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets 117 7 . 
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convincing. “To have ready/at hand,” “to hold 
in readiness” or “to have in one’s possession” seem 
to be the most satisfactory renderings of this con¬ 
struction. Particularly instructive for the present 
context in KBo XII 42 is Hittite Law §111, in 
which the construction pe harzi — for the pur¬ 
poses of the formulation negated here — describes 
the merchant as having in his possession his assu 
(“goods”), for assu is one of the expressed objects 
of pe harweni in KBo XII 42 iii 10. 

6: NAM.RA in Sumerian means “that which is 
seized” (from the Sumerian verb RI “to seize”). 56 
The Akkadian translation of NAM.RA was 
sallatu , 57 This Akkadian noun denotes that group 
of persons, animals, and items of moveable prop¬ 
erty which comes under the control of a conquering 
army and its leaders. Since all members of this 
group are transportable, they may at the bidding 
of the leader(s) of the conquering force be relo¬ 
cated in some other geographical area under the 
control of that army. As has been recognized 
long ago, 58 the Hittite texts include in the 
NAM.RA classification no livestock or non-living 
items, for these are often specified alongside of 
NAM.RA with the terms saru (“booty”), GUD 
(“cattle”), and UDU (“sheep”). Thus in Hittite 
texts the NAM.RA.MES or NAM.RA.HI.A are 
living persons some of whom may have been 
among the soldiers in the defeated army, but most 
of whom are civilian elements such as wives, 
children, the elderly and infirm, and the servants 
of the conquered people. 59 Such colonies of re¬ 
settled persons are attached by the king to a par¬ 
ticular locality, from which, as semi-free persons, 
they are not permitted to depart. If they flee or 
are kidnapped from their assigned location, the 
king orders that they be returned from the country 
where they have found refuge. Since it does not 
appear that such persons become the slaves of in¬ 
dividual Hittites but constitute a class of persons 
under restrictions imposed by the crown, we must 
not consider them to be slaves whom the mer¬ 
chants intend to market in KBo XII 42. Yet 

56. Delitzsch, SGI. s. v. ri, Deimel, SL IT 580ff., sign 
#328 (RA). 

57. Ibid. Most of the discussion of NAM.RA in the 
Hittite texts which follows is summarized from the 
fundamental discussion by Gotze in AM 217ff. Other 
contributions to the subject have been made by Laroche, 
R A 43 72ff. and S. Alp, JKF 1 113-5. 

58. See Gotze, AM 218. 59. Ibid 


some explanation must be advanced for the em¬ 
ployment of the term in the context of this 
description of merchant activity. The boastful 
tone of the entire text is evident from the repeated 
use of the adverb mekki (lines 6, 8, 9, 13). An 
examination of the verbs in the context reveals 
that pe harweni takes as its objects the non-living 
(or better, inanimate) items iyata, tameta, 
halkiyas , GESTIN.JII.A-as, assu, KU.BAB- 
BAR, GUSKIN, etc. Nanniyaweni (line 8), 
on the other hand, governs the terms for livestock, 
while wedaweni describes the action performed on 
the NAM.RA.HI.A. The merchants have in 
their possession and keep at hand the various 
items of food and valuables; they drive along in 
their caravan numbers of cattle and sheep; and 
they bring along with them a large company of 
NAM.RA people. If this company of semi-free 
persons is not a pool from which individual slaves 
can be removed and sold, then why do the mer¬ 
chants bring them along on the expedition? It 
has been claimed that such colonies of NAM.RA 
people were bound to a locality and could not be 
removed on pain of royal action against the re¬ 
sponsible agent who removes them. Yet it was 
within the normal prerogatives of the king him¬ 
self to decide to relocate such a colony. And 
since merchants often operated under royal orders, 
especially when they engaged in the ancient equi- 
valentof what we would call “interstate commerce” 
today, it is possible that this colony of NAM.RA 
was being transported to a new home under royal 
command in the company of the merchants of Ura 
and Zallara. 

Mekki (see also line 8) has been translated above 
as “in large numbers” or “in large amounts.” 
Although the HWb recognizes an adverb mekki, it 
attributes to it only the meaning “sehr.” 60 The 
corresponding adjective, mekki-, is defective in its 
declined forms. 61 The Hittite noun represented 
by the logogram NAM.RA.IJI.A is arnuwalus 
(acc. pi. of arnuwala -). 62 If mekki is to be under¬ 
stood as an attributive adjective modifying 
arnuwalus, one might expect the form *meggaus. 
In order to express the notion of large quantity the 
Hittite scribes utilized other expressions in addi¬ 
tion to mekki-. A large amount of grain was often 

60. HWb 140. 

61. Heth. Elementarbuch 2 49-50, 128. 

62. Alp, JKF 1 113-135; HWb 32. 
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described as ishueSni “in a heap.” 63 Large num¬ 
bers of soldiers were said to either attack the 
enemy or be killed pangarit “in hordes.” 64 

8: The verb nanna- (HWb , pp. 148-9) com¬ 
monly portrays the driving of livestock. Com¬ 
pare Gotze-Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlahmung , 
pp. 14-5 as well as XII 8 obv i 3, where the object 
is GU 4 .MAH. 

9: Halki- is attested with at least 65 two signifi¬ 
cations: (1) often it denotes nothing more specific 
than “cereal, grain” (HWb, p. 47); but (2) in some 
contexts it must be defined as a particular variety 
of cereal, namely the main staple, “barley.” In 
this respect halki- merely duplicates the semantic 
range of the corresponding Akkadian term se’u 
“cereal, barley.” 66 A. Kammenhuber has al¬ 
ready indicated this restricted usage of halki- for 
“barley” in her discussion of the Hittite hippo- 
logical texts, 67 but the same usage is found in other 
texts as well. In the Telepinus myth, first ver¬ 
sion, A I 14, hal-ki-is is grouped with ZIZ-tar 
(“emmer”). 68 Halkis is also paired with kar-as 
(“wheat”?; HWb Erg. 1, p. 9) 69 in XVII 10 obv i 
14; XXIV 9 ii 44; and XXVII 67 obv ii 4. 

63. Gotze, Madd. 62-4. for the formation compare 
tapesni “formerly” from *tapessar HWb 211. 

64. HWb 157. 

65. I was aware of the two “meanings” given above 
before the composition of this article. In this comments 
on the present section of this manuscript Professor 
Goetze wrote: “My Dictionary article ‘ halki 9 sets up 
the following major ‘meanings’: (1) ‘barley (the main 
staple)’; (2) ‘grain (like German Korn) (general term 
for any cereal)’, (3) ‘crop’.” Because I have not seen 
his Dictionary manuscript, I cannot, of course, assess 
the third “meaning.” 

66. Only “Getreide” in Delitzsch, Assyr. Hand- 
worterbuch (1896) 631a; but already “Getreidekorn, 
Getreide; Gerste; Kost” in Bezold, BAG 260a (1926); 
“Gerste, Korn, Getreide” in Deimel, SL II 688, entry 
367:14. 

67. Hippologia Hethitica (1961) 312. Even earlier see 
Laroche, RHA 53 (1951) 68 24 . 

68. That ZIZ-tar in Hittite texts should be rendered 
“emmer” rather than “spelt” has not been recognized 
by Friedrich (HWb 301), although this identification 
of Sumerian ZIZ, Akkadian kunasu, Aramaic kunnata 
and other cognates was demonstrated long ago by 
Hrozny ( Getreide 58ff.). 

69. That the signs kar-as are to be read phonetically, 
as Laroche has claimed (RHA 53, 1951, 68; RA 48, 1954, 
49), may be correct. What is not clear is the mor¬ 
phological significance of the final s. Some evidence 
seems to suggest that the word is a neuter s-stem. For 
example, in XXIV 14 i 10 nu 1 UP-NU kar-as ma-al-la-an 
the participle mallan is a neuter nom-acc. sg., and the 


GESTIN.HI.A-as (B: GESTIN-as) probably 
refers to grapes, the harvest of the vine, as halkis 
denotes the harvest of the grain fields. The fruits 
of the grape vine were sometimes transported as 
raisins ( gi sGESTIN.HAD.DU.A) 70 or as wine 
(GESTIN or wiyanas). Among the qualitative 
terms for wine in the Hittite texts are: “good 
wine” (SlG,-antan GESTIN-tm), 71 “new wine” 
(GESTIN.GIBIL), 72 “sour wine” (GESTIN EM- 
SA), n “sweet wine” (GESTIN. KU 7 ), 74 and 
“honeyed wine” (GESTIN.LAL). 75 Honeyed 
beer (KASXAL) was also prepared by the Hit- 


text continues with na-at sal-ga-mi, the -at being the 
neuter enclitic pronoun resuming kar-as. 

70. HWb 273. The Akkadian equivalent is mu(n)- 
ziqu (AHw 692a) which is found only in Middle and 
Late Babylonian texts. If the n is secondary in this 
Akkadian word, there is a remote chance that the root 
is the same as West Semitic smq “raisins,” with a meta¬ 
thesis. See also MSL 5 93 and ZA 8 198 rev 8. 

71. KBo III 36 obv 12. See also Hoffner, RHA 80 
(1967) 21-2 and fn. 7. For karanum tabum in Old Baby¬ 
lonian see VS 16 52 14 and 17 and ARM 9 17 9 and 12. 
In the latter passage it is contrasted with karanum US 
(“second quality wine(?)”); see AHw 446-7. The same 
use of contrasting terms, yn tb versus yn d l tb may be 
found in Ugaritic (UT text 1084: 1-2). C. H. Gordon 
comments that “it is possible . . . that yn tb is resinated, 
while yn d l tb is unresinated wine; Greeks still prefer 
the resinated” (UT 406 s.v. tb). See also AfO 18 330 
and 340 for types of wine in Neo-Assyrian texts. 

72. X 48 obv i 4; XXV 14 obv iii 2, 4, 9, 11. For 
GIS.GESTIN essu and GESTIN ellu essu in Akkadian 
texts see CAD E 375b. For the contrasting of GIBIL 
with LIBIR.RA in Hittite texts and examples of the 
usage of both with foodstuffs see Hoffner, RHA 80 (1967) 
17 1 . It would appear that Ugaritic hdt (like Akkadian 
essu, but unlike Hebrew hadas) was employed to des¬ 
ignate “fresh” fruits as opposed to aged or stale ones. 

73. KBo XV 37 obv i 61, iii 65; ABoT 7 obv i 11 and 
FHG 9 i 5. See RHA 80 (1967) 21 6 and CAD E 153a 
s.v. emsu A. Note that A.BIL.LA and GESTIN.BIL.LA 
are to be read tabati, which may be relevant to the re¬ 
marks about resinated wine being karanum tabum and 
yn tb in fn. 71 above. See also AHw 215a and 447a. 
In Ugaritic hms = “vinegar” (UT 397, entry 878). 

74. KBo II 4 obv ii 15, rev iii 18; X 13 rev iv 11; see 
Goetze, JCS 5 (1951) 67f. Since wine which has been 
mixed with honey (LAL) is called GESTIN. KU7 in 
XII 5 obv i 21, it is likely that GESTIN. KU 7 elsewhere 
also designates honeyed wine. See Hoffner, RHA 80 
(1967) 22 7 . That GA.KU7 in some contexts might also 
(like Homeric melikreton) denote honeyed milk is sug¬ 
gested in JBL 86 (1967) 394. 

75. VBoT 58 iv 21 (RHA 77, 1965, 85f.), XXVII 49 
rev iii 37. 
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tites. 76 The sweetening of wine with honey is 
also suggested by the lines in the Ugaritic epic of 
KRT (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook 250-1, 
lines 71-2, 164-5) in which the yn (“wine”) of the 
first line is in poetic parallelism with nbt (“honey”) 
of the second line. C. H. Gordon has compared 
the KRT passage with the Homeric use of 
meliedes to describe wine (Iliad IV 346, VI 258, 
X 579, etc.) and the noun melikreton (“honeyed 
beverage”) which usually denotes a mixture of 
milk and honey. 77 Undiluted honey was often 
used as a libation to the gods along with beer and 
wine. 78 “Fresh honey” (LAL.GIBIL) is men¬ 
tioned in X 48 obv i 4 and IX 16 obv i 20. 

10: One reading for the logogram KU.- 
BABBAR at Bogazkoy is certainly suggested by 
the rebus writing URU KU.B ABB AR -sa ( VRV Hat- 
tusa ): *hattus , 79 But was there any other term 
for silver in use among the Hittites? E. Laroche 
has recently proposed on the basis of a trilingual 
text found at Ras Shamra that the Hittite adjec¬ 
tive dankuli- (reduced from *dankuili-) means 
“made of tin.” 80 He also proposed that at the 
base of this adjective is the term *dankui- “tin” 
(literally, “the dark one”). 81 The text from 
which he draws this equation (RS 25.421, line 21) 
is still unpublished, so that we must provisionally 
accept this identification on Laroche’s authority 
until such time as hand copies of the text allow 
others of us to check and control the passage. 
Admittedly, the etymology sounds queer, for one 
thinks of tin as being a bright metal, not a dark 
one. If, however, Professor Laroche has correctly 
interpreted this text and no mistake was com¬ 
mitted by the scribe responsible for the Hittite 
version, we are in possession of unmistakable evi¬ 
dence that at least one metal was called by a name 
which denoted “color” (one feels uncomfortable 
using the term color for white and black). If tin 
(or some other metal?) can be called “the dark 
(one),” it also is to be expected that other metals 
may be called “the white (one),” “the red (one),” 

76. VBoT 58 iv 21; XXX 32 rev iv 8. RHA 80 (1967) 
21 7 , JBL 86 (1967) 394-5. 

77. Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon 1097b. 

78. For an example see myth of the Disappearance of 
the Sun (RHA 77, 1965, 87f.), A iv 9-10, “he libates unto 
the sun god and unto Telepinu marnuwan, beer, honey, 
(and) wine.” 

79. O. Schroeder, OLZ 1915 5; F. Sommer, IF 55 
172ff.; J. Friedrich, ZDMG 96 490-2. 

80. RHA 79 (1966) 180. 81. Ibid. 


etc. It is worthy of note that in many of the 
languages of the Mediterranean basin the word 
for silver is either identical with or derived from a 
word meaning “white” or “bright.” In Egyptian 
the word is hd ; 82 in Greek arguros ; 83 in Latin 
argentum ; 84 in Semitic kaspu ; 85 and in Sumerian 
KU.BABBAR. 86 The form which Laroche ad¬ 
duces for tin, *dankui -, is a neuter substantivized 
adjective. The corresponding form of the adjec¬ 
tive “white” would be *hargi or *harki. Now 
Laroche has also shown that phonetic comple¬ 
ments for the logogram KU.BABBAR in Hittite 
texts suggest at least three possible underlying 
forms: (1) an extension in -ant- of the proper name 
of a personage “Silver,” (2) the JJurrianism 
ushuni-, and (3) another non-{Jurrian neuter noun 
with a stem in -z. 87 One passage which he cites, 
although in a broken context, is of interest because 
of the similarity to the lexical entry to be dis¬ 
cussed below. It is: KU.BABBAR-z GUSKIN- 
an si-u-na-as (IBoT II 121 obv 16). Both metal 
names may govern the following genitive, since in 
Hittite the genitive, which normally precedes its 
governing noun, often does follow that noun when 
the latter is a logogram. Thus the above passage 
might be translated “the silver (and) gold of the 
deity.” At least it does not seem likely that 
KU.BABBAR-z is here a dative-locative, but 
rather a neuter nom.-acc. of an z-stem substantive. 
The lexical text to which reference was made 
above is KBo I 42 rev iv 9. This text is part of a 
Bogazkoy copy (if not a separate Bogazkoy ver¬ 
sion) of the lexical series IZI = isatu 88 Unfor¬ 
tunately the Sumerian and Akkadian columns 
have not been preserved for line 9. The Hittite 
column reads DINGIR-L/M-as KU.BABBAR-z, 
which in my opinion makes no sense when inter¬ 
preted as “to/for the silver of the deity.” Rather 
I would normalize the Hittite column as *siunas 

82. A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar 3 583b. 

83. Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon 236b; 
for the etymology of arguros see H. Frisk, Griechisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch 134. 

84. Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary 57a. 

85. Akkadian kaspu{m) (AHw 454a), Ugaritic ksp, 
Hebrew kesep (*kasp ). For etymological remarks see 
Eilers, WdO 2 (1957) 322-337. 

86. See Eilers, op. cit. 87. RHA 79 (1966) 175. 

88. RHA 60 (1957) 84, entry 561. Landsberger con¬ 
siders the material listed under this entry to be a Bo- 
ghazkoy version of the series IZI = isatu. See H. 
Schuster, ZA 44 (1938) 268 5 . 
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hargi and translate it as a nominative: “the silver 
of the deity.” To summarize, it is my opinion 
that the Indo-European apellative which was in 
use among the Hittites for silver was *hargi, but 
that since a Hurrian term ushuni and possibly a 
Hattie term *hattus were also known to the Hit¬ 
tites, these latter two terms (especially the former) 
might have been employed on occasion to desig¬ 
nate the metal. This is only an opinion, but I 
believe that the several lines of circumstantial 
evidence adduced above make it as plausible as 
one can expect short of a bilingual text or a corre¬ 
spondence between KU.BABBAR and *har-gi/ 
*ha-ar-gi in duplicates of the same text. 

The principal known source of lapis lazuli 
(NA 4 .ZA.GlN; Akkad, uqnu) was far to the east 
in Afghanistan . 89 Yet at least one Hittite text 90 
mentions a Alt. Takniyara as a source of lapis 
lazuli. Now the location of Alt. Takniyara has 
not been determined, but the name itself certainly 
bears a striking resemblance to Anatolian 
toponyms in -iyara and - ara : Zunnahara, {Jara- 
hara, lD Dahara, Istahara, Zithara, Sahhiyara, 
Tuhmiyara, - URSAG Summiyara, Alanaziyara, 
JJatkara, Zallara, Gazzimara, etc. In fact, it is 
possible that the name Taknyiara contains the 
Hittite noun tekan (gen. taknas) “earth, nether¬ 
world.” Therefore, a source of lapis lazuli in 
Asia Alinor itself is still at least possible. 

11: “Babylonian stone” (NA4.KA.DINGIR.- 
RA) seems to be found only in Hittite texts to 
date . 91 Previously unlisted citations are XXVII 
67 obv ii 60, rev iii 61, rev iv 34; XXIX 4 obv i 10, 

89. Thus the Egyptians purchased the stone through 
intermediaries from Tfrr, a land which Lucas and Harris 
believe to be a trading station situated somewhere on 
the route to Afghanistan, the mountains of which con¬ 
tained mines for lapis lazuli (A. Lucas and J. R. Harris, 
Ancient Egyptian Minerals and Industries 4 400). See 
also Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I 60-1. The 
stone was known in Akkadian by a number of names: 
uqnii, zaginduru, zagingisdilH , zagingutukku, zaginnu. 
Because lapis lazuli was commonly imported by Meso¬ 
potamian peoples from the Iranian plateau, the Kerkha 
River, which flows from thence, was called Uqnu by 
the natives (E. A. Speiser, Oriental and Biblical Studies 
31-33; article originally published in Festschrift Johannes 
Friedrich 473-485). Speiser believes that the Hebrew 
term for lapis lazuli was soham. See also J. M. Sasson, 
JESHO 9 (1966) 167. 

90. KBo IV 1 obv i 36 and duplicate II 2 obv i 45. 
See J. M. Sasson, JESHO 9 (1966) 167 3 and E. Laroche, 
RHA 79 (1966) 171 and 176-7. 

91. HWb 279; E. Laroche, RHA 79 (1966) 178. 


14, 17; XXXIX 45 obv 9; KBo XI 14 obv i 10, 

ii 11 ; and here (KBo XII 42 rev 11). It is not 
unusual that these merchants dealt in iron, copper, 
and tin (lines 10 - 11 ), since trade in metals such as 
these was lively between Asia Alinor and the 
lands to the south and east. No tin was mined in 
Asia Alinor, but it was imported by the Assyrian 
merchants of Kanish . 92 

The dusu stone (NA 4 .DU 8 .SU.A) is not identi¬ 
fied by the CAD with any specific variety of 
mineral , 93 but its color is described as “either 
yellow or orange.” 94 The Bogazkoy passages 
which contain this stone name are not cited. The 
word is used outside of Bogazkoy to describe 
tanned goat or sheep hides. Von Soden 95 defines 
dusu as “Quartz, Bergkristall,” but likewise 
utilizes no Bogazkoy passages. Gotze cites KBo 
IV 1 obv 21 and VII 48 obv 11 in the Nachtrage 
of A. DeimePs Sumerisches Lexikon II 1136. In 
addition NA 4 .DU 8 .SU.A occurs in the following 
texts: II 2 obv i 23, 30, 46, ii 17, 21, 28; IX 33 obv 
14; XXIX 4 obv i 10, 17; KBo IX 91 obv 9; 146 
obv 25; and here (KBo XII 42 iii 11 ). The color 
suggested by the CAD (orange-yellow) is every¬ 
where appropriate. As studding for the image 
of the night goddess in XXIX 4 obv i 10, 17, it 
represents the yellow luminaries in the night sky. 
In KBo IX 91 obv 9 it is the material from which 
the pommel (literally “head” = SAG.DU) of a 
golden dagger is made. 

The signs UR[UDU ZABAR] in KBo XII 42 

iii 11 are restored on the basis of the expected 
sequence (e.g., in II 2 obv ii 17, 21 , 28). The 
native term (probably Hattie) for iron, which 
would have been read for AN.BAR in line 11, was 
hapalki - according to E. Laroche . 96 This term 
found its way into the western (Levantine) dia¬ 
lects of Akkadian as habalginnu . 97 Since the IJ 
volume of the CAD was published (1956) before 

92. Although Cassiodor ascribed the discovery of tin 
and lead to King Midas of Phrygia and small deposits 
of cassiterite may be found near Darmanlar, Eskisehir, 
in Central Anatolia, and near Usak in the Murad Dag, 
and although stream tin vein ore can be found near 
Kastamuni, Sivas, and Tillek, there is no reason to 
believe that these tinfields were exploited in antiquity 
(R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology IX 130f.). 
Certainly the Assyrian merchants of Kanish brought 
tin ( annukum ) from Ashur to Asia Minor and not vice 
versa (H. Lewy, CAH 2 , vol. I, ch. 24, 19ff.). 

93. CAD D 200f. 94. Ibid. 95. AHw 179b. 

96. RHA 60 (1957) 10. 97. CAD H 3a. 
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the equation of AN.BAR with Hittite hapalki- was 
adduced by Laroche, 98 habalginnu is not defined as 
“iron.” 99 von Soden too is reluctant to define 
habalg/kinnu as iron in the El Amarna texts and 
prefers “eine Eisenlegierung?”. 100 Doubtless one 
reason for the hesitancy is the knowledge that 
there was already available to the scribes both in 
Akkadian and in West Semitic languages a word 
for iron, b/parzillu , itself a word of unknown 
linguistic origin. Still all references to iron in the 
El Amarna tablets employ AN .BAR, there are no 
phonetic spellings there for parzillu. The term 
hapalki- is found at Bogazkoy not only in Nesite 
texts, but in Flattie and IJurrian ones as well. 
What has not been noticed yet is that, just as 
other metal names appear in Anatolian toponyms 
( URU KU.BABBAR-sa, 101 VRV Kurupzina 102 and 
perhaps also VRV W a shanty a loz ), so also this 
tjattic(?) word hapalki- may also occur in the 
toponym VRTJ Ha-wa-al-ki-na (VII 24 rev 9) also 
spelled VRXJ Ha-wa-ar-ki-na (Hatt . Ill 9; KBo II 4 
rev iv 36) . 104 

12: AN.NA (Akkad, anaku) “tin” (HWB, p. 
287; Giiterbock, Orientalia NS 12,1943, pp. 149ff.; 
B. Landsberger, JNES 24, 1965, pp. 285-296). 
The ore was not mined in Asia Minor but is al¬ 
ready attested in the Cappadocian texts and in 
the earliest Hittite texts (Anitta: XXXVI 98b 
rev 14). 105 AN.NA /an(n)aku occurs often in 
lists of metals such as KU.BABBAR GUSKIN 
AN.BAR AN .BAR GE 6 AN.NA (XV 9 rev iii 34, 
etc.). Because of its bright beauty AN.NA was 
used to plate scepters (XXXVIII 10 iii 9) and 
other objects, including statues (XXXVIII 1 iv 

98. CAD I/J 321b (1960) simply calls it “habalkinnu 
metal;” CAD S (1962) 203b s.v. sippatu first takes notice 
of Laroche’s equation of hapalki with iron. 

99. CAD H (1956) 3a simply calls it “a metal or alloy 
used for weapons.” 

100. AHw 301b. 

101. Gotze, AM 324-5.; see above on fn. 79. 

102. Hoffner, JAOS 87 (1967) 184a. 

103. Called to my attention by Professor Goetze; see 
Gotze, RHA 36 (1939) 105. The toponym would be 
based upon the Hurrian word for silver, ushu(ni)~ (see 
also E. Laroche, PRU 3 314 5 ). 

104. The r/l alternation in Hattie is well known. 
See also Hoffner, JAOS 87 (1967) 184. 

105. See above fn. 92. On the tin vs. lead debate 
over AN.NA/an(n)afc^ see also J. Laessde, Acta Ori¬ 
entalia 24 (1959) 83-95; H. Limet, Travail du metal (1960) 
66ff.; T. Jones, JCS 15 (1961), 114f. fn. 2-3; Hallo, BiOr 
20 (1963) 137. 


3-4). From the practice of constructing statues 
of several different metals arose the symbolic 
language of the prayers and eulogies, in which the 
king is said to have a frame made of AN.NA, a 
head of iron, etc. (XXIX 1 ii 52), 106 Tin is not a 
strong metal. It was used, therefore, only for 
plating the surfaces of statues. Yet in XXIX 1 i 
49 the king figuratively puts AN.NA and iron 
into the hearts of the timbers to be used in the 
building of his palace in order to increase their 
strength. 

The particle imma, found here (KBo XII 42 iii 
12) in the construction kuit kuit imma , was 
originally studied and defined by Sommer, Gotze, 
and Friedrich (see literature cited in HWb, p. 82). 
Recently Otten (in L. Rost, MIO 4, pp. 332f.) has 
concluded that in some of its usages imma indi¬ 
cates the rhetorical question. It seems to this 
writer that such a usage is merely an extension of 
the more customary meaning “even, actually,” 
regularly attributed to this particle by other 
Hittitologists. Nonetheless, in the constructions 
huis(-as) imma (XIV 3 iii 43-4; XII 27 rev 19-20; 
XXX 10 obv 11; IV 47 i 9; XXIV 14 i 8; etc.), 
kuis(-as) imma kuis (XIII 4 i 45; XV 31 i 38; 
KBo V 11 i 26; etc.); kuis(-as) kuis imma (XIII 
4 iii 52); imma kuis (XXXIV 39 + 80/e + 1213/c, 
obv ii 25); kuwapi imma kuwapi (XV 31 i 38); and 
kuwapit imma kuwapit (IX 27 i 42) the previously 
determined generalizing force of imma (“-ever” 
in “whoever,” “wherever,” etc.) remains valid. 

13: Saklai- (HWb , p. 176) “custom, usage; 
rite.” In KBo XII 42 iii 13 the thought is 
probably “customary (wares).” The basic con¬ 
cept behind the word is that which is customary, 
usual, or normal. In XXVI 1 iii 29 (von Schuler, 
Heth. Dienstanweisungen , p. 13) it signifies death 
as the normal lot of man. In Paskuwatti’s ritual 
against impotence (IX 27 i 28-9) the practitioner 
says to the client who has removed women’s 
clothes and donned men’s: “See! I have taken 
womanliness away from you and given you 
manliness in its stead. You have cast off the 
saklin (customary behaviour?) of a woman; now 
show the saklin of a man!” In such a context the 

106. A. Goetze’s rendering ‘steel” (with footnote 
“Literally: tin”) in ANET 2 358a is, of course, only an 
attempt to accommodate the literal meaning of AN.NA 
(“tin”) to the apparent requirements of the context 
(the frame is to be made of something strong). 
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symbolic manipulations of garments reflects the 
closeness of meaning between “customary attire” 
and “customary behavior.” Our English word 
“habit” shares this same ambiguity. In the 
enthronement ritual (XVII 31 obv i 21; studied 
recently by H. M. Kiimmel 107 ) for the substitute 
king the text states: “then to the new king the 
'habit’ of kingship is given.” 108 In IvBo XII 42 
iii 13 sa-ak-la-a-is (nom. sg.) occurs in clause final 
position as a predicate noun without the verb 
“to be” (eszi) expressed. The suppression of 
forms of the verb “to be” is a regular feature of 
clauses consisting of subject and predicate 
nominative, when such clauses are subordinate 
(i.e., governed by man “if, when,” takku “if,” 
mahhan “when,” etc.). Another example of 
saklais used in just this fashion is provided by 
XIII 4 iv 35-6: nu ma-a-an ha-as-sa-an-na-as 
me-e-hu-u-ni DINGIR-L/ilf-m ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki 
sa-ak-la-a-is, “if at the time of giving birth (there 
is) a customary rite for any god, ...” 

Unfortunately we do not possess the entire text 
of this composition. It is, therefore, impossible to 
determine the overall character and purpose of the 
piece. Yet within the portion which remains a 
certain organization is detectable. Each of the 
three consecutive sections preserved in KBo XII 
42, whose limits are marked by the scribe himself 
by means of the single horizontal dividing lines on 
the tablet, conclude with the same verb form, 
pe harweni. All verbs in the preserved portion 
of the text are present tense, first person plural 
forms in -weni. The entire preserved portion in 
fact constitutes direct discourse, the speakers 
being the merchants themselves. In the first of 
the three sections (lines 1-5) the merchants 
identify themselves by the towns from which they 
hail. Two towns, possibly even three, are 
mentioned by name in line 3. If the first is to be 
restored as URU U-[ra-a] and the second as [ UR ] u Za- 
al-l[a-ra ], then both towns would have been 
located in those parts of Asia Minor which were 
called Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and western 

107. H. M. Kiimmel, Ersatzrituale fur den hethitischen 
Konig (SBoT 3) 62, line 20. 

108. Kiimmel reads sa-ak-la-us (acc. pi.) and wishes 
to restore a transitive verb such as iyanzi (“they perform 
the customary rites”)- XVII 31 obv i 21 shows sa-ak- 
la-us[ or sa-ak-la-i[s. I have simply chosen the latter 
in my translation and preferred to restore a verb such 
as piyanza (“is given”). 


Cilicia in Roman times. 109 Lines 4 and 5, which 
conclude this first section, contain the merchants’ 
boast that they will have ready at hand, when they 
come to their markets, “plenty and abundance” 
(iyata tameta). The second section (lines 6-9) 
describes the persons brought along in the caravan 
of the merchants, the animals which are to be 
found in their herds, and the types of foodstuffs 
kept. The NAM.RA colony is “brought” 
(uda-/weda~) along, the livestock is “driven” 
( nanniya -), while the foodstuffs are “kept” 
(pe har-). The third section (lines 10-14) con¬ 
tains a listing of the valuables kept in the posses¬ 
sion of the merchants: metals, precious stones, and 
other appropriate wares. It is probable that the 
word assu, which begins the list, is not a designa¬ 
tion of some particular type of valuable item, 
but rather a general characterization of the specific 
metal and jewel names which follow it. 

It was Otten’s provisional estimate in the 
Inhaltsubersicht of KBo XII that KBo XII 42 
and its duplicate, ABoT 49, were “probably part 
of a fairly large epic narrative (of the Old Hittite 
period?).” 110 It is not my claim that the study 
of the paleography, orthography, and grammar of 
these two tablets presented in the preceding pages 
has conclusively proved that either the present 
copies (KBo XII 42 and ABoT 49) or their fore¬ 
runners were produced in the Old Hittite period. 
I do not know what considerations prompted 
Professor Otten to suggest a possible Old Hittite 
origin for the text. The linguistic evidence of 
these two tablets is not such as to permit one to 
claim that the texts are either definite^ old or 
definitely late. As has been pointed out above, 
the ductus of KBo XII 42 is not that which 
Professors Giiterbock and Otten have been calling 
Old Hittite. The conjunctions are not those 
which we regard as distinctive of Old Hittite 
texts (su and ta), but are nu (KBo XII 42 iii 4 
and 13) and enclitic -a (lines 9 and 10). Neither 
KBo XII42 nor ABoT 49 contain any forms which 
are third person sg. of verbs in -iya-. It is 
therefore impossible for us to judge the age of the 
texts by the criterion of spellings such as ti-i-iz-zi 
or ti-i-e-ez-zi as opposed to the latter writing 

109. See above in fn. 45. 

110. Second page (unnumbered) of the Inhaltsuber¬ 
sicht of KBo XII under the brief comment describing 
text number 42. 
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ti-ya-zi. Nor does KBo XII42 contain any of the 
other “test cases” for the Old Hittite orthography, 
such as pe-e-ra-an (for piran), U1 us-tu-la-as (for 
wastulas), 111 ku-e-en-zi (for kuenzi), m enclitic 
dative pronoun -se (for later -si), lu a-ap-pa 
(instead of EGIR-pa), 114 temporal ma-a-an, 114 
conditional tak-ku, lu and many others. I have 
suggested above that the spelling of iyata and 
tameta without the final r, while not proving the 
early date of composition, is certainly compatible 
therewith. Unfortunately, neither can the spell¬ 
ing of the demonstrative a-pe-e-ma-kan aid us in 
determining the age of the text. For, of the forms 
of this pronoun only a-pe-el (KBo IV 10 obv 4; 
treaty with Ulmitesub of Dattassa), a-pe-el-la 
(Taw. II 12), a-pe-ez (Taw. IV 40), a-pe-ez-zi-ya 
(KBo IV 10 obv 13), and a-pe-en-za-an (IV 1+ i 
17) show any regular tendency toward spellings 
without the extra vowel sign in the second syllable 
in either early or late texts. Aside from freak 
spellings like a-pu-us-sa (XIII 33 iv 4) and 
a-pa-as-sa (XVII 6 i 26; compare a-pa-a-sa in 
line 23), all other forms of apa- are always spelled 

111. A. Kammenhuber, BiOr 18 127. 

112. F. Sommer, HAB 206; Carruba, ArOr 33 (1965) 

8 . 

113. Giiterbock, ZA NF 10 (1938) 109; Carruba, ArOr 
33 (1965) 16. 

114. A. Kammenhuber, BiOr 18 (1961) 79f., 125; 
Carruba, Die Sprache 12 (1966) 84 13 . 


with the extra vowel in the second syllable: 
a-pa-a-as, a-pu-u-un , a-pa-a-at, a-pe-e-da-as , 
a-pe-e-da-ni, a-pe-e, in late texts as well as early 
ones. 115 

However much we might wish to be able to 
resolve the question of the dating of KBo XII 
42 and ABoT 49 on the basis of orthography and 
morphology, we are forced by the limited number 
of significant forms available to us in these 19 
lines of text to yield a negative verdict. It is 
impossible apart from the recovery of more of the 
text to determine its age on linguistic grounds. 
The paleography would indicate that the copies 
in our possession (KBo XII 42 and ABoT 49) are 
not old. Whether or not the text itself was com¬ 
posed in the early period we cannot at present 
know. 

115. Early (= Old Hittite) texts: KUB I 16 ii 14, 38, 
69, iii 23, 24, 39; KBo III 34+ ii 8; Hitt. Laws §§ 10, 23, 
25, 43, 45, 50, 57, 58, etc.; and late texts: Hatt. Ill 63; 
KBo VI 29+ ii 33; XXXIII 11 obv ii 37, 39 alike give 
full spellings (with the extra vowel sign) of the second 
syllable of all forms of apa- except a-pe-el , a-p6-el-la, 
a-pe-ez , and a-pe-ez-za , which regularly lack the extra 
vowel sign in late texts. In the early texts one finds 
some “short” spellings like a-pi-el (KUB I 16 iii 4) and 
a-pe-el-la (2 BoTU 17A = KBo III 46, rev 35), but others 
which are “long” such as a-pe-e-el-la (2 BoTU 23A i 13, 
19, Hitt. Laws § 65, 142) and a-p6-e-el (2 BoTU 23A i 
67; Hitt. Laws § 50, 113, 162). The pi. form a-p£-e is 
spelled the same in all periods. 
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HITTITE TARPlS AND HEBREW TERAPHlM 


HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR., Brandeis University, Waltham, 

Massachusetts 

If biblical scholars are today not yet in possession of a convincing etymology for 
teraphim, it is certainly not due to any lack of theories. 1 As early as the Septuagint there 
seems to be evidence for an attempt to connect the word with the verb Oeparreva}, “to 
heal.” 2 From the period of the Targums comes the statement “Why are they called 
teraphim , if not that they are works of toreph (obscenity)?” 3 Another early Jewish 
interpretation was that teraphim was a metathesized form from an original ptrym, 
“interpreters.” 4 

Most of the views which are current in Old Testament studies today are developments 
of these very early theories. They may be classified as follows: (1) Views which presume 
textual corruption, whether deliberate or otherwise, (2) views which assume the t to be a 
preformative, and (3) views which conclude that the triconsonantal root is trp. In the 
first group falls the recent brief study of the word by C. J. Labuschagne. 5 Labuschagne 
elaborates on the view first proposed in Tanchum (cited above) without apparently 
realizing that this view is not original with himself. 6 He argues that the original ptrym, 
“interpreters,” has been intentionally deformed into trpym as a cacophemy to denote 
objects “repugnant to later religious thought.” 7 The mention of the real name was 
avoided out of respect for tabu. Such an interpretation of the name allows us to under¬ 
stand how the teraphim can be coupled with the ephod, which is also used for cultic 
inquiry. Labuschagne does not insist upon a particular physical appearance of these 
“interpreters,” but maintains: “whatever their form may have been—masks, or images 
of the figurine type, or perhaps a combination of these—what is certain on the strength 
of the etymology of the word, is that they were mantic devices designed to be consulted 
on the interpretation of dreams.” 8 He attempts also to reconcile this view with the nar¬ 
rative of I Samuel, chap. 19, suggesting that the emissaries of Saul sent to bring the 
(presumed) ailing David from his bedchamber to the king feared to enter the room 
“while the teraphim stood by his bedside, for a sick man consulting the interpreters of 
dreams on questions of life and death, might not be disturbed.” 9 Of course, in order to 
defend such an interpretation of I Samuel, chap. 19, one is forced to alter the wording 
of the text or at least misconstrue the Hebrew. For, although the phrase n&TprrVx 
of verses 13 and 16 might conceivably be rendered “at the bed(-side)” as well as “in/on 

1 For a complete bibliography of studies of this 
term see the article in RGG 3 , A. R. Johnson, The 
Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel, p. 31, n. 3; P. R. 

Ackroyd, “The Teraphim,” ET, 62 (1950/51), 378 ff.; 

G. F. Moore, Judges (“ICC”), pp. 381-82; and C. J. 

Labuschagne, “Teraphim—a New Proposal,” VT, 16 
(1966), 115, n. 1. 

2 Thus in addition to the writings @epa<f>iv, 

@apa(f>€Lv, @€pcc7T€Lv, and &€pa<f)€ip in the LXX, one 

finds Oepaneia (Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to 

the Septuaguint, p. 648). 


3 Tanhuma, Wayyese cited in G. F. Moore, Judges, 
p. 382. 

4 Tanhum; ibid. 

6 Op. cit. 

6 At least he does not cite Tanhum anywhere in his 
brief article. Doubtless his was an innocent oversight. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 116-17. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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the bed,” the rest of the context makes it abundantly clear that the teraphim were made 
to look from a distance like the recumbent form of the ailing David. 10 It was only when 
the messengers on their second visit entered the room so as to have a close view of the 
bed, that they discovered the ruse. Michal had employed this image, which was con¬ 
sequently no “figurine” but a life-size statue, 11 as a substitute for the body of her 
husband. Labuschagne’s view does have in its favor a possible explanation for the 
grouping with the ephod. Yet it is unfortunately true here, as in general with all cases 
of “reconstruction” of earlier forms by means of presumed metatheses, that one can 
prove almost any theory if he is permitted to tamper with the evidence. It may be that 
whatever “deformation” is assumed took place before any of the manuscripts or versions 
in our possession today were composed. 12 But this cannot be proved. Until there is some 
concrete evidence from an early text that ptrym or some other form once stood where 
trpym now stands, theories which assume this cannot be considered more than vague 
and remote possibilities. 

Belonging to our second category are theories which derive teraphim from either the 
root rp 3 , “to heal,” or rpy, “to be languid, limp.” As noted above, the similarity between 
the transliteration of teraphim into Greek letters and the Greek verb Oeparrevaj, “to do 
service to the gods,” “treat medically,” 13 may have set the Jewish translators of the 
OT into Greek to thinking about an etymological relationship of trpym and rp 5 , “to 
heal.” As has been long observed, one interpretation of the I Samuel 19 incident accords 
well with the theory that the teraphim were “healing deities.” 14 Yet certain phonological 
and morphological considerations stand in the way of deriving teraphim from a root rp 3 . 
The omission of the aleph from the orthography has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Furthermore, the vocalic pattern q e talim as a masculine plural points to a singular with 
one of only four possible vocalizations: (1) qatal , (2) qatl , (3) qitl , or (4) qutl , the last three 
of which would appear in the singular as segholates in massoretic Hebrew. Neither of 
these four singulars would accord with the expansion of the root rp 3 by means of a pre- 
formative t. 15 The same objection applies to a derivation from the root rpy, “to be limp, 
languid.” Indeed, if the evidence of the vocalic pattern is taken seriously, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the tri-consonantal root was considered to be trp. 

But if trp is the true root of teraphim , where else is this root attested either in Hebrew 
itself or in the other Semitic languages? From the post-biblical period we know of Hebrew 
words like toreph and tarputh, which connote “obscenity,” “vileness,” and the like. And 
some scholars, following the early etymological judgment of Tanchuma , wayyese? (cited 
above), believe that biblical Hebrew teraphim originated from just such a notion (“the 
vile things” as a pejorative). 16 There is, however, no guarantee that these words from 
post-biblical Hebrew are not themselves creations from the earlier teraphim , the original 


10 Thus verse 13 says that she placed a pillow at 
its head and covered it with a garment. The intention 
seems perfectly clear, and it has long been recognized 
by OT scholars. 

11 It is vaguely possible that a mask was allowed 
to protrude from under the covers to look like David’s 
face, but the greater probability is that the major 
part of the teraphim was covered with a garment, 
hence, it must have been anthropomorphic and life- 
size. See C. H. Gordon, “Teraphim,” Interpr. Diet, of 
Bible , IV, 574. 

12 There is no evidence for any earlier meta- 


thesized form in any of the early Hebrew manuscripts 
or in the early versions. As noted above, the LXX 
transliterates it so as to presuppose trpym or trpyn 
(a variant plural formation). 

13 Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon 
(9th ed.), p. 793. 

14 Ackroyd, op* cit., p. 379. 

15 Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar , 
pp. 237-38. 

16 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris¬ 
tianity (1957), p. 311. 
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meaning of which had long since been forgotten. Consequently, they can offer no 
independent witness for the existence of a Semitic root trp. The Arabic lexicon has been 
aptly dubbed by native speakers of the language as al-qamus (“the ocean”), for its 
contents are inexhaustible. It is not, therefore, surprising that by searching therein one 
may produce a verb tarifa (root: trp), “to live in opulence or luxury,” “enjoy a soft 
existence.” 17 From this meaning one can even proceed to establish a proto-Semitic root 
trp, “to be soft, limp.” Yet once again the matter is complicated by questions of dating 
and provenience of the Arabic term. Most of the literature on which modern Arabic 
lexicons are based is post-Christian. The principal body of Arabic literature which 
antedates the Christian Era is the corpus of Old South Arabic Inscriptions, where 
apparently this root is not yet attested. 18 When we examine the Semitic inscriptions 
from the third and second millennia b.c.e., we find no such root. 19 Only in one place, in 
a Ugaritic poem about Baal and Anat, do we find any form which might possibly be 
construed as deriving from a root trp. In the line ttkh ttrp smm, which has been trans¬ 
lated “the heavens will wear away and will sag,” 20 some scholars have regarded ttrp as 
a G-stem third person masculine plural imperfect of the root trp. 21 Others, willing to 
concede the translation, prefer to analyze the form ttrp as a Hithpael (or tD) from the 
root rpy. 22 The form, therefore, is so problematic that no case for the existence of a 
proto-Semitic root trp can be based upon it. 

There appears then to be no evidence outside of teraphim itself from the earlier periods 
of the Semitic languages for a root trp. What then are we to say about the linguistic 
origins of teraphim, if there is no ready Semitic etymology ? The only avenue still open 
to us is to consider the possibility that the word was non-Semitic and perhaps borrowed 
at an early period from some other major linguistic group in the Near East. Among the 
influential peoples of the Near East during the third and second millennia b.c.e. whose 
languages were non-Semitic were the Egyptians, the Hurrians, and the Hittites. We may 
be permitted therefore to investigate their languages (so far as they are known) for a 
term which might have passed into early South Canaanite as teraphim. Yet the search 
for a candidate must be rigorously controlled by the following criteria: (1) the phonetic 
similarity must either be complete or the divergences must be readily explicable in terms 
of historical linguistics, (2) the word must bear a signification in texts of its own lan¬ 
guage which is appropriate as a designation for deities, cult images, or mantic devices, 
(3) the word must be attested from a period contemporary with the formative stages of 
Hebrew religion and statehood, and (4) the word must belong to the language of a people 
who exercised a cultural influence upon Syria and/or Palestine during the period in 
question. 

In the spring of 1965 at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
Chicago, Professor Benno Landsberger noted in the course of an address concerned with 
the present status of Assyriology that recent epigraphical evidence from Bogazkoy 
suggested to him a connection between the Hebrew noun teraphim and the “Hittite” 


17 H. Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic, p. 93; J. G. Hava, Arabic-English Dictionary 
pp. 58-59. 

18 A. J amine, Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram 
Bilqis, pp. 449-50. 

18 No root trp exists in Akkadian according to F. 
Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, p. 714, and 


Bezold-Gotze, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 295, 
although Delitzsch lists a tree named tarpPu. 

20 W. F. Albright, BASOR , No. 83 (1941), p. 40. 

21 Ibid., p. 40, n. 8; see also C. H. Gordon, UT, 
p. 499, Entry No. 2610. 

22 Aistleitner-Eissfeldt, Worterbuch der ugaritischen 
Sprache, p. 296, Entry No. 2531. 
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noun tar pi-. 2 * Professor Landsberger was not able at that time to detail the nature of 
this new evidence, but the mere suggestion itself was provocative. And, although the 
writer’s own particular field of interest was Hittitology, he did not pursue the matter 
further on his own at that time. In the fall of 1966, however, with the appearance of the 
third supplementary fascicle of J. Friedrich’s Hethitisches Worterbuch , there was made 
available to the scholarly world at least one tantalizing bit of this evidence. Professor 
Heinrich Otten of Marburg announced that he had succeeded in joining several new 
fragments (to be published in hand copies in the forthcoming volume Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazlcoi , Heft 13, [Berlin: Gebr. Mann], Text No. 1) to the existing columns of KBo I 
44, and that the new join restored the full Akkadian and Hittite readings for an impor¬ 
tant section of the Bogazkoy version of the lexical series erim.hus = anantu, 24 
Otten further noted that among the new equations thus revealed was that of the Akka¬ 
dian terms lamassu and sedu with Hittite annaris and tarpis respectively. Equally 
opportune was the appearance of an article by Wolfram von Soden of Munster in which 
he discussed the meanings of these two Akkadian terms on the basis of all their known 
occurrences in Assyro-Babylonian literature. 25 Von Soden concluded from his study 
that, although both terms were originally abstract nouns denoting some aspect of the 
life force, in second and first millennium texts lamassu and sedu came to signify deities 
or spirits which might be either protective or harmful. And although there exist rare 
instances of both evil lamassu’s and good sedu' s, the normal pattern was for the two as 
a pair to denote benevolent spirits, while sedu alone (usually in incantations) represents 
an evil demon. 26 Hence, according to the equation yielded by the newly restored lexical 
text, Hittite tarpis (nom. sing, of the stem tarpi- 27 ) denotes an evil demon. 

But if this newest bit of evidence is the most conclusive with regard to determining 
the meaning of tarpis , it is by no means the only occurrence of that term. In three other 
texts from the Hittite capital tarpis appears in immediate juxtaposition with annaris in 
a manner reminiscent of the Akkadian combination lamassu and sedu, expressing two 
aspects of a single protective genius. 28 Illustrating the other connotation of tarpis (when 


23 I should like to express my thanks to Professor 
Landsberger for granting me permission to cite him 
in this context for his public remarks on terdphim. 

24 J. Friedrich, HWb, Erg. 3 (1966), p. 32 sub 
tarpi-. 

25 “Die Schutzgenien Lamassu und Schedu in der 
babylonisch-assyrischen Literatur,” Baghdader Mit- 
teilungen, Heft 3, pp. 148-56. 

26 Ibid., pp. 149-50. 

27 J. Friedrich, Heth. Elem. 2 , p. 47 for paradigm. 

28 KUB XXXII 87 rev 10-17; KUB II 8 obv i 
25-28, ii 11-14, 43-46. In XXXII 87 (annual festival 
celebrated by the queen) we are reading a description 
of a festival rite in which the celebrant drinks in a 
seated position eight times to eight different deities 
(J. 10). Although there is a break on the right side of 
the tablet, there are at least parts of eight different 
divine names in the following four lines—but only if 
annarin tarpin is counted as one deity! This is sig¬ 
nificant, since it indicates that annarU tarpiS as a 
combination was conceived as one daimon, not two. 
In KUB II 8 (Antahsum festival for the tutelary deity 
of Taurisa) the annariJS tarpi§ occurs in a sequence of 
ostensibly benevolent forces: EME-a£ hantanza (“the 
true tongue”), ZI-BU ( = zibu “food-offering,” 


CAD, Z, p. 105?), Sarrumar (“allotment”?), and 
d ud.sig 5 (= D Izzistanu). The :tarpiuS of KBo XII 
70, line 13b, which is parallel to ga 1A -ni-ni (= ganini 
“magazines”) in the Akkadian version, is more prob¬ 
lematic. Von Schuler has suggested orally to Friedrich 
(HWb, Erg. 3, p. 33) the translation “Vorrats- 
raum(?).” This much is probable not only on the 
basis of the Akkadian but even from the Hittite con¬ 
text (what there remains of it): ha-ri-iS-ta-ni-uS 
:tar-pi-i-u§-sa ku-i-e-eh hal-ki-it §u-un-ne-e£-Hr GIM- 
an-ma-ta B Gul-§a-a$ UD.KAM-u£ ti-an-zi nu 9-an 
a-ra-li-i en kap-pu-u-wa-a-an-zi na-an-ta ki-it-kar-za 
zi-ik-kdn-zi, “they who have filled with barley the 
hari§taniu§ and the :tarpiu§, when the days of the 
D Guises arrive for you, they will count nine aralin and 
lay them at your head.” Thus the two objects referred 
to by hariStani- and : tarpi- can be filled with grain. 
Yet how do we reconcile the meaning “Vorrats- 
raum(?)” with “evil demon”? That there is some 
connection is hinted by the word hariHani-, which— 
although it denotes something which can contain 
grain here—is apparently based upon the same stem 
as the divine name D Haristassis occurring alongside of 
annarin tarpin in KUB XXXII 87 rev 13-14. The 
common stem is *hari§ta-, which has been expanded 
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it occurs without annaris) is the incantation text KUB XXXIII 66 obv ii 9 if. in which 
the following passage occurs: a-ru-ni-ma URUDU-as pal-ha-es ki-an-da-[ri ] is-tap-pu-ul- 
li-is-mi-it a.gar 5 -cjs nu-kan [ i-da-a-lu 29 ] an-da da-is ta-ar-pi-in da-is parl-[ ]da-is 

e-es-har da-is ha-pa-an-zi d[a-is] dirig 30 da-is is-ha-ah-ru da-is [.] da-is lum\- 

pa-an 31 da-is kam-ma-ra-[an da-is ] hur-di 32 da-is i-na-an d[a-is], “in the sea copper 
( = bronze?) cauldrons are set. Their lids (are of) lead. And [evil(?)] he put therein, the 
evil demon ( tarpin ) he put, [. . .] he put, bloodshed he put, hapanzi he p[ut], sorrow he 
put, tears he put, [. . .] he put, grief he put, fog(?) [he put], cursing(?) he put, disease he 
p[ut].” The significance of this passage becomes clear when it is viewed against the 
background afforded by other incantation passages of a similar type. Bronze cauldrons 
with lids of lead also figure in the incantation of the wrath of the vanishing god Tele- 
pinu, 33 as well as in that of the deity designated by the Sumerogram d MAH. 34 In these 


with the diminutive -(a)nni- to form the container 
name haristani- (“the little *hariSta-”%) but with 
-(a)§§i- (HE 2 , par. 51b) to form the divine name 
d Haristassis (“he of the *hariUa-' , '“i). Is it too much to 
suggest that the hari§taniu§ and :tarpiu§ here are 
containers perhaps in the shapes of the deities to 
guard and care for the deceased ? It is interesting also 
to note in passing that the Akkadian (originally 
Sumerian) word ganunujganinu has (by coincidence?) 
the same consonantal skeleton as the later Arabic 
term for the protective genii ( jinnu ). 

29 I restore i-da-a-lu conjecturally on analogy 
with other similar incantation rituals. 

30 The sign is that which occurs in Forrer’s and 
Friedrich’s sign lists as SA 5 (= SI -f A). A reading 
SA 5 , “red,” is impossible here. This context requires 
a synonym of “sorrow, grief.” Deimel, SL, II 123:8 
lists a dirig.ga = aSuStu (“grief”) for which see also 
Von Soden, AHw, p. 86a. The reading dirig is, how¬ 
ever, complicated by the vocabulary entry sa _ a SA 5 = 
amu of CT XII 9 iv 9 (cited in AHW, p. 79b sub 
aSd§u III). 

31 The signs are hi-pa-an. No word Hpa- with 
single writing of the p is known elsewhere in Hittite. 
The -an is clearly the Hittite accus. sg. case ending. 
The interpretation of the two preceding signs is 
problematic. Si. PA is hardly an ideogram here. Nor, 
since the Hittite word for “eye” is Sakui-, does a 
reading IGI-pa-cm satisfy. A value of li for IGI is 
known from the divination text AT 454 found at 
Alalakh (Gurney apud D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh 
Tablets, p. 117, n. 6). It may also be found in a rare 
instance at Bogazkoy ( hu-tal-li-ya-a[& ] in KBo I 51 
rev 14). On the Alalakh occurrence, but not noting 
the Bogazkoy example, see H. Kronasser, Etym. der 
hethitischen Sprache, I, p. 492, n. 2. Yet even 
employing li we obtain nothing convincing: li-pa-an. 
In Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian texts, however, 
one finds also the value lum (Von Soden, Akkad. 
Syllabar, p. 77 sub $261). Its distribution is quite 
restricted, being found only in word-final positions, 
where the m represents the mimation. Yet a reading 
lum in KUB XXXIII 66 has great plausibility, 
especially since an expanded form lumpa§ti-flupaSti- 
“sorrow, grief” is already known from other texts 
(HWb, p. 131a; see also KUB XXXVI 97 rev iv 
1-2: idalun lupaHin zi-ni piran arha uiyaddu, “let 
him banish baleful grief from the mind!”). A reading 
of lum-pa-an here would provide us with the simplex 


of lumpaHi- (HE 2 , § 44d; EHS, § § 33, 115). There is 
also made possible an etymological connection with 
Greek Xvtttj “sorrow, grief,” which according to Frisk 
(GEW, II, 145-46) is cognate to forms such as rump- 
in Latin and lup-jrup - in Sanskrit. 

32 The signs in the copy are clearly har/hur and 
di. The form hurdi cannot easily be connected with 
hurtai- “curse,” since the latter is of common gender, 
requiring an accus. sg. hurtain and an accus. pi. 
hurtauS. If the second sign is read as ki(\), a reading 
harki (nom.-accus. neut. sg.-pl. of harki- “white”) is pos¬ 
sible. But “the white thing(s)” is awkward. It is tempt¬ 
ing on grounds which I cannot elaborate here (see my 
“English-Hittite glossary” [RHA f. 80 (1967)], 80-81, n. 
154) to take harki as the Nesite reading of ku . babbar 
and translate “silver he put,” for we know that both 
raw silver and silver objects were often dropped into 
sacrificial pits (a-a-pi ) as gifts to chthonic spirits, and 
the cult image of d Sulikatte (= Nergal) is trimmed (as 
well as his weapons) with silver. Yet in a context 
with evils (bloodshed, tears, grief, etc.) even this 
reading is unsatisfactory. It is perhaps best just to 
read the signs hur-di and leave them untranslated for 
the present. 

33 Cat. 258, 1st version of Telepinu Myth, A iv 
15-19 (latest transliteration by E. Laroche, RHA 
f. 77, pp. 96 ff.): kat-ta-an da-an-ku-i tdk-ni-i zabar 
pal-hi ar-ta i§-tap-pu-ul-li-i§-me-et A.GAR 5 -a£ za-ak- 
ki-i$-me-i§ an.bar -a$ ku-it an-da-an pa-iz-zi na-aS-ta 
nam-ma Sa-ra-a u-ul u-iz-zi an-da-{da-}an har-ak-zi, 
“down in the dark netherworld a bronze cauldron 
stands. Their (sic!) lids (are of) lead; their (sic!) latch 
(is of) iron. That which goes therein will not again 
come up out; it will perish therein. (So) also let it hold 
in the wrath, anger, sin, and fury of Telepinu, and 
let it not come back!” 

34 Cat. 265 s , the disappearance of d MAH, KUB 
XXXIII 54 + 47 obv A ii 5—9 (latest transliteration 
by E. Laroche, RHA f. 77, pp. 138 ff.): [da-an-ku-wa-i 
tdk-ni-i zabar pal-h]i-e-e& ki-ya-an-ta-ri [iS-tap-pu-ul- 
li-i$-me-et A.GAR 5 -a£] ku-it-kan an-da pa-iz-zi n[a-a$-ta 
nam-ma $a-ra-a u-ul u-]iz-zi an-da-at-kdn har-[ak-zi ] 
d MAH-[a£-£a kar-pi-i§ ka]r-tim-mi-ya-az wa-a§-tul §a-a- 
u-wa-a\r an-da pa-id-du ] na-at-kdn an-da har-ak-du , 
“in the dark netherworld bronze cauldrons are set. 
Their lids (are of) lead. That which goes therein will 
not again come up out; it will perish therein. (So) also 
let the wrath, anger, sin, and fury of d MAH go in, and 
let it perish therein!” 
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passages the cauldrons are not in the depths of the sea, but in the netherworld. 35 And in 
them it is specifically stated that whatever is put into those cauldrons and covered with 
the lead lids cannot under any circumstances ever come up out again. 36 The imagery 
employed recalls not only the notorious “Pandora’s box” of Greek legend, but also the 
brief episode in Zechariah, chap. 5, where a female figure symbolizing evil witchcraft is 
placed inside an ephah with a lead lid (rnD57 *n?S) and carried off to Babylon. 37 
In this passage too the lead lid serves to insure that the spirit or demon cannot escape. 
In the Hittite incantation text the absence of annaris is both striking and significant. 
For there would be no need to confine annaris , since she is a beneficial and protective 
force rather than an evil one. 

In summary, the Hittite evidence is conclusive that tarpi- denotes a spirit which can 
on some occasions be regarded as protective and on others as malevolent. It is possible 
in view of its connections with the netherworld in incantations that the spirit w 7 as a 
chthonic one, though this cannot be proved. Certainly this meaning would not be at 
odds with the various uses of Hebrew terapMm. For just as Akkadian lamassu and sedu 
primarily denote the spirits but in later periods are employed to refer to the images, so 
also the same development may have occurred within Hittite. The terapMm are never 
directly referred to as objects of worship, though this is often assumed. They are mantic 
devices employed for cultic inquiry. Furthermore, we know that such inquiries which 
were not conducted along “orthodox” lines in ancient Israel were usually directed toward 
the netherworld. 38 Thus, although the terapMm are never specifically grouped with the 
yidd ec dnim or the °dbhot , as objects of cultic inquiry, they may well have belonged to 
this same general category. Hence I believe that we can legitimately claim that the 
terms of criterion number two (allied meaning) have been met. 

Criterion number one (phonetic identity) can be satisfied as well, if we observe that 
Hittite proper names 39 and common nouns 40 regularly lose their consonantal case 
endings when they are borrowed into Ugaritic. 41 This means that tarpis (stem tarpi-) 
would have been taken over into a West Semitic language as * tarpi, and the final short i 
of the stem would have been altered in accordance with the early West Semitic case 
endings (u for nom., i for gen., a for accus.). If tarpi- was borrowed during the late 


35 Texts: ( kattan) dankui takni. 

36 Texts: n-aSta namma Sara natta uizzi. 

37 Zech. 5:5-11. 

38 I Sam., chap. 28; Isa., 8:19; etc. 

39 Note in the alphabetic texts from Ugarit the 
personal names Suppiluliumas ( tpllm , UT 118:16) and 
Tudhaliyas (. tdgl , UT 1034:9; 1039:21), in both 
instances without the consonantal case endings. 

40 Neuter nouns such as zapzagai- (= Ugar. spsg) 
prove nothing, since even in Hittite they have (at 
least in the nom. and accus.) no consonantal case 
endings. If T. H. Gaster (and the writer independently, 
cf. JNES, 23 [1964] 67) is correct in proposing Hittite 
kubahiS (pronounced *kubagiS'i) as the origin of 
Hebrew snte ‘ ‘helmet,” then this would provide 
one instance of the loss of the case ending in transfer. 
The writer’s theory on Ugaritic dgt and its Anatolian 
origins (JNES, 23 [1964], 66-68) need not be rejected 
because of the final t, since an equally good case can 
be made for a pronounced *dugguSSa for Hittite 
tuhhueSSar, “resin (for incense)” (see now H. G. 
Giiterbock, RHA, f. 74 [1964], pp. 106 f.). The final r 


of abstracts in -eSSar and -atar is often omitted in the 
orthography, as doubtless also in speech (HE 2 , p. 33, 
par. 30b). It is not likely (so De Moor in JNES, 24 
[1965], 355-56) that dgt is a denominative verb “to 
incense for purification.” Ch. Rabin’s theory that 
Hebrew lappid preserves an instance of the Hittite 
instrumental case ending (i.e., *lapplt from lappiya -, 
“kindling wood[?]”), is without precedent (Or, NS, 
32 [1963], 129, n. 1). Rabin should also have indicated 
that *lappld}t is totally hypothetical as the instru¬ 
mental of the noun lappiya -, which is not at present 
attested in that case. Furthermore, it is not clear that 
nouns of the common gender in - iya- form their 
instrumentals by a monophthongization of the -iya- 
to -i-. Of the only two other Hittite nouns in -iya-, 
memiya- forms its instrumental by the addition of an 
n as hiatus (meminit), while there is no attested 
instrumental for taparriya-. 

41 I am indebted to Dr. Manfred Weippert of 
Tubingen, who by letter pointed out to me this 
characteristic of early loans from Hittite into Semitic 
languages. 
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Bronze Age, the vocalization of its nominative singular form would presumably have 
been Harpu. According to the established rules of phonetic development for Hebrew 
such a form would have become Hereph in the (hypothetical) singular and teraphim in the 
plural of massoretic Hebrew. Thus I believe that the phonetic identification of the two 
terms is convincing. 

As to criterion number three (chronology), the Hittite texts from Bogazkoy belong to 
a period roughly contemporaneous with the Hebrew patriarchs, Moses, and Joshua 
(ca. 1650-1200 b.c.e.). But although the earliest Hittite documents (e.g. the Anitta 
text: KBo III 22 + ) date from as early as the age of the later patriarchs, it should be 
pointed out that the most likely period for the transfer would have been during the 
thirteenth century. 42 

The final criterion concerns the sphere of Hittite cultural influence. Now it cannot be 
questioned that Palestine (and particularly southern Palestine) lay within the cultural 
and political sphere of Egypt rather than that of the Hittites in the north or the cultures 
of Mesopotamia to the east. Yet OT scholars have long recognized that no one foreign 
power held a monopoly on the influencing of Palestinian life. The evidence of both 
literary and non-literary remains on Palestinian soil suggests that the early inhabitants 
thereof benefited (or suffered) from cultural influences proceeding from Egypt, the 
Aegean, Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 43 The influence of Asia Minor in particular 
is perhaps slight in comparison with that from areas nearer at hand, yet it is clearly 
present. On the basis of evidence from the biblical text itself Hittite cultural influence 
has been detected which is linguistic, 44 juristic, 45 and historiographic. 46 This influence 
may have been mediated by the migration of Anatolian peoples (either the 
themselves, as defended by E. Forrer, 47 or perhaps the ^n, as recently proposed by 
G. E. Mendenhall 48 ) or indirectly through north Syrian peoples who enjoyed the cultural 


42 Hittite political and cultural influence on North 
Syria during the period of the Old Kingdom (ca. 
1650-1400 b.c.e.) was negligible. It is true that both 
Hattusili I and Mursili I campaigned in Syria, but no 
system of alliances or vassal relationships were insti¬ 
tuted until the time of Suppiluliuma I (ca. 1380 
b.c.e). It is from this latter period that we must trace 
the greatest political and cultural influences from 
Anatolia through Syria into Palestine. For the history 
see now O. R. Gurney, “Anatolia c. 1750-1600 b.c.” 
and “Anatolia c. 1600-1380 b.c.” (New Cambr. Anc. 
Hist., Vol. 2, chaps 6 and 15), and A. Goetze, “The 
Struggle for the Domination of Syria,” “Anatolia 
from Shuppiluliumash to the Egyptian War of 
Muwatallish,” and “The Hittites and Syria” (New 
Cambr. Anc. Hist., Vol. 2, chaps 17, 21, and 24). 

43 It is impossible to detail all of the archeological 
evidence here. Some of the more recent evidence is to 
be found in R. Hestrin and M. Tadmor, IEJ, 13 
(1963), 283, n. 52, 287, and C. A. Key, IEJ, 13 (1963), 
289-90. 

44 Two articles summarize the present status 
fairly well: P. Fronzaroli, “Rapporti lessicali dell’ittita 
con le lingue semitiche,” Archivo Glottologico Italiano 
41 (1956), 32-45, and Ch. Rabin, “Hittite Words in 
Hebrew,” Or., NS, 32 (1963), 113-39. Of the twenty- 
two examples cited by Rabin, only about seven are 
very plausible. Yet even these reveal an appreciable 
cultural influence albeit indirect. 

45 The two best-known examples being the 


influence of the literary form of the Hittite suzerainty 
treaties upon early Hebrew covenant formulation 
(G. E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and 
the Ancient Near East ; M. G. Kline, Treaty of the 
Great King; D. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant), and 
the possible explanation of the issue at stake in the 
bargaining between Abraham and Ephron “the 
Hittite” in Genesis, chap. 23 (M. R. Lehmann, 
BASOR, no. 129 [1953], pp. 15-18, challenged 
recently by G. Tucker, JBL, 85 [1966], 77-84). 

46 The matter of Hittite and biblical historio¬ 
graphy was investigated by A. Malamat in FT, 5 
(1955), 1-12. This area deserves more study. There is 
a good possibility that Hittite literary forms underlie 
some of the earliest pieces of Hebrew historical 
writing, such as the celebrated “court history of 
David.” My student, Dr. Herbert M. Wolf, has explored 
the relationships between the Apology of Hattusilis and 
I Sam., chaps. 16-31, and II Sam., chaps. 1-8, in his 
Brandeis University doctoral dissertation published in 
Xerography by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1967. Much of the present writer’s thinking on 
the matter is contained therein. 

47 “The Hittites, in Palestine,” PEQ, 68, 190-209, 
and 69, 100-115. 

48 G. E. Mendenhall, “Who Were the Hivites?”— 
oral presentation at 102d Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature, December, 1966, in 
New York City. 
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heritage of the “neo-Hittite” kingdoms of Aleppo, Ya 3 udiya, and Arpad. It is perhaps 
possible only to suggest a partial satisfaction of criterion number four. Yet even so, the 
accordance of this theory with the first three criteria and the likely fulfilment of number 
four render it far more plausible than any of its earlier rival hypotheses. The name 
teraphim is then, I suggest, a cultic term brought into Syria and Palestine by migrant 
cultic personnel 49 formerly resident in Anatolia. It was adopted by the south Canaanites 
at the end of the Amarna Age (thirteenth century) and preserved for us only (to date) 
in the pages of the OT as a designation for a type of idol or mantic device. 

A Hurro-Hittite source for Hebrew teraphim would accord well with the apparent 
Hurro-Hittite origin of the Hebrew term *obh “ritual pit; (spirit from the) ritual pit,” 
which M. Vieyra (RHA f. 69 [1961], 47-55) first identified with Hittite a-a-bi. To this 
question the writer has recently devoted an entire article, “Second Millennium Ante¬ 
cedents to the Hebrew 3 ob,” which is scheduled to appear in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (hopefully Vol. 86 [1967], Part IV). It is possible that both Hebrew 3 obh and 
teraphim are based upon old substratum words rather than upon loanwords from Hurrian 
or Hittite. Thus Professor Landsberger considers them to be “ursprachliches Residuum.” 
This interpretation carries more conviction in the case of a-a-bi , since it has no cognates 
in Hittite. In the case of tarpis, however, one feels from the many cognate forms (tarpalis, 
tarpalas, tarpanallassa -, tarpatarpa-, and divine name D Tarpatassis) that the word must 
be native to the language. Both words, however viewed as to source, have in both their 
Hebrew and Hittite manifestations a pronounced chthonic orientation. As seen above 
the Hittite tarpis could be confined in the netherworld, and the a-a-bi pit was intended 
as a means of gaining access to deities or departed spirits presently residing in the in¬ 
fernal regions. The Hebrew 3 obh likewise was a pit used by a practitioner to communicate 
with departed spirits (I Sam., Chap. 28). The teraphim were not employed to communicate 
with the nether regions, but they were a mantic device. 


49 Those whom Homer calls the BrjjjuoepyoL the Near East: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman , 
(Odyssey XVII 382-86); see C. H. Gordon, “Ugaritic pp. 136-43. 
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SHORTER COMMUNICATIONS 


A HITTITE ANALOGUE TO THE DAVID AND 
GOLIATH CONTEST OF CHAMPIONS? 


One of the most fascinating and colorful aspects of the ancient epics 
describing warfare is the phenomenon of the contest of champions. Excit¬ 
ing and romantic, this practice—real and practical as it may have been in 
actual history—was often singled out for mention in the epic tales of 
antiquity. Modern readers are perhaps most familiar with it in the pages 
of the Old Testament and of Homer’s Iliad. Who is there who has never 
heard of David and Goliath (1 Sm 17),° or of Menelaus and Paris ( Iliad, 
book 3), or of Hector and Ajax {Iliad, book 7) ? Yet scholars have demon¬ 
strated that the practice was still more widespread than in the plains of 
Troy and the valley of Elah. 

Individual combat of champions was intended to obviate the necessity 
of a general engagement of troops which would spill more blood than 
necessary to resolve the dispute. In this respect instances of individual 
combat of heroes must be analyzed as to motivation and purpose before 
assigning them to this category. While Marduk’s battle with Tiamat in 
Enuma Elish is a clear case of representative fighting, the belt-wrestling 
contest between Gilgamesh and Enkidu (Gilgamesh Epic, tablet 2) was 
not a contest of champions, since the purpose was not to resolve an issue 
which would otherwise have demanded an engagement of rival armies 
but rather the settlement of a personal rivalry. 1 This kind of conflict is 
better described as a duel. The individual combat between the Egyptian 
Sinuhe and his Syrian antagonist ( Sinuhe, lines 109f¥.; ANET, p. 20), 
which has occasionally been compared with the David and Goliath con¬ 
test, was also only a duel to settle a private antagonism. There is no evi- 

0 On single combat in the OT see R. deVaux, Bib 40 (1959) 495-508. 

1 J. B. Pritchard, ANET, 2 1955, p. 78. For a discussion of the form of wres¬ 
tling to which the episode refers see C. H. Gordon, JNES 7 (1948) 264, and A. L. 
Oppenheim, Or NS 17 (1948) 30. The only remote sense in which one might argue 
that this conflict was between champions would be that the oppressive actions of 
Gilgamesh against the people of Uruk, which elicited the complaint of the people 
to Anu (tablet 1, col. 2; ANET, pp. 73-4), also demanded that Enkidu, the double 
of Gilgamesh, be brought to Uruk to challenge him and thus fight on behalf of the 
oppressed people. But it is also clear from the story that no motivation of the kind 
could be attributed to Enkidu himself, who fights only to prove himself Gilgamesh’s 
equal. For Sumerian “champions” see S. N. Kramer, Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta, pp. 11, 458-462, 476-478. 
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dence that a contest of hosts was thus avoided. Yet in other respects it 
is incontestable that Sinuhe's duel shows many similarities with David's. 2 

Not all instances of contests of champions were limited to two com¬ 
batants. A general engagement of troops could also be avoided by the 
substitution of a contest of teams of champions. It appears that such was 
the case with the two teams of twelve men each who fought for David 
and Ishbaal at the pool of Gibeon in 2 Sm 2,12ff. 3 When Abner proposed 
the combat of champions, he employed a euphemistic terminus technicus 
for such a contest with the words: “Let the young men arise and ‘play' 
before us!" (2 Sm 2,14). 3a In this case, however, the contest ended in a 
draw with each man slaying his opponent, so that a general engagement 
of the armies ensued (vv. 16-17). 

With the reclassification of the contests between Sinuhe and his Syrian 
foe and of Gilgamesh and Enkidu as duels we are left with all late bronze 
age and early iron age examples of contests of champions stemming from 
either Canaan or the western shores of Asia Minor (Troy). 

Recently, while I was conducting an investigation of the Hittite Apology 
of Hattusilis III, still another possible example of such a contest of cham¬ 
pions came to my attention. The incident arose when the Hittites sought 
to check an incursion of enemy troops from the land of Pishuru, an area 
to the northeast of the lower Halys River in the territory of the unruly 
Kaskaean tribes. 4 Pishuru formed the western boundary of the territory 
of Ishupitta. Hattusilis, who was at this time still not the reigning monarch 
of the Hittites but a general under the command of his older brother 
Muwatallis, was dispatched with 120 chariots and no infantry to meet the 
invading force of 800 chariots and innumerable infantry (II 34-36). 
Against such odds it is difficult to believe that the Hittite forces could 
have triumphed, since an initial victory would have been necessary to raise 
the Kaskaean blockade of the Hittite cities (II 41-42). It is therefore possi¬ 
ble that Hattusillis exaggerates when he describes such overwhelming 
odds. But more on this question later. The text which immediately con¬ 
cerns us (II 31-47) may be translated as follows: 5 

2 See for instance the remarks of D. W. Young, “Sinuhe,” pp. 537-538 in The 
Biblical World, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1966; Lanczowski, Mitteilungen der deutschen 
archdologischen Institut su Kairo 16 (1959) 214-218. 

3 C. H. Gordon, Homer and the Bible (Ventnor, 1967), p. 51. 

3a Y. Sukenik, JPOS 21 (1948) 110-116. 

4 On the location of Pishuru see A. Goetze, Revue hittite 1, pp. 25ff., Garstang & 
Gurney, Geography of the Hittite Empire, pp. 15 and 25, von Schuler, Die Kaskder, 
p. 41, footnote 237. 

5 For other translations see A. Gotze, Idattusilis, p. 19, and E. H. Sturtevant, A 
Hittite Chrestomathy , p. 71. 
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Now the Pishuruwian enemy came (and) made an incursion, and (the cities 
of) Karahna (and) Marista [were] in the midst of the enemy. On that side 
(the city of) Takkasta was (his) boundary, and on this side (the city of) 
Talmaliya was (his) boundary. (His) chariotry consisted of 800 teams, whereas 
for (his) infantry there was no counting. Yet my brother Muwatallis sent me 
(to meet him), and he gave me 120 teams of chariotry, but as to infantry not 
even a single man was with me. My lady I star, however, marched before me. 
At that time I personally conquered the enemy. For when I slew the man who 
was the piran huyanza, the (rest of the) enemy fled. Now the cities of the land 
of Hatti which had been blockaded joined in the attack and began to defeat the 
enemy. So I set up a victory stela 6 7 in the city of Wistawanda, for at that time 
the recognition of Istar my lady had been for me. And the weapon which I had 
held on that occasion I devoted (?) and set up before the goddess, my lady. 

The portion of this passage which bears directly upon the question of 
contests of champions is lines 38 to 41, where Hattusilis claims that he 
“personally conquered the enemy” by slaying the “man who was the piran 
hwyanza.” The expression which I have translated as “personally” is 
written IS-TU Nl.TE-IM, which would be normalized in Akkadian as 
istu ramaniya? The Hittite phonetic normalization would be ammel 
tueggaz, “from/by means of my body.” From the literal and concrete sense 
“body” the noun tueggas was extended to include the notion of “person.” 
From this expression alone it would be impossible to decide whether ammel 
tueggaz implied only that Hattusilis led the attack in person (instead of 
delegating this job to a subordinate officer), or that he personally was 
responsible for the victory through his own fighting prowess as manifested 
in a single combat of champions. E. H. Sturtevant translates ammel 
tueggaz as “with my own resources,” perhaps implying that other troops 

6 The word is written with the Sumerogram SU, which normally means “hand.” 
Gotze translates this “die Streitmacht.” Sturtevant renders it “trophy(?).” C. H. 
Gordon has pointed out that this strange usage of the Sumerogram for “hand” is 
neatly paralleled in the West Semitic sphere, where Hebrew yad means both “hand” 
and “victory stela” ( Before the Bible , p. 93 and note 1, where the reference to the 
Apology of Qattusilis should be corrected to “Apology 2:25 and 44”). In Sumerian 
and Akkadian neither SU nor qatu(m) are known to have this meaning of “victory 
stela.” The Sumerogram SU with the meaning “stela” may also occur in the “Deeds 
of Suppiluliuma.” In fragment 37 (JCS 10 [1956], p. 112), line 18 this broken passage 
occurs: ]SU-an-na ku-in an-da x[, which Giiterbock translates (ibid.): “and the 
trophy (?) which [...].” These matters have also been discussed briefly in the 
unpublished dissertation of my student H. M. Wolf, “The Apology of IJattuSilis 
Compared With Other Political Self-Justifications” (Brandeis University, Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1967), pp. 52 and 189 with footnote 139. For the Hebrew evidence com¬ 
pare I Chr 18,3, 1 Sm 15,12, and 2 Sm 18,18. 

7 A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, II, 399:185e; Gotze, Madduwattas, p. 132f.; 
Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch, p. 287. See also the remarks of Otten 
(Hethitische Totenrituale, pp. 122-4) and A. Kammenhuber (ZA NF 22, pp. 153ff. 
and 167ff.). 
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were available to Hattusilis besides those assigned to him by Muwatallis. 8 
Gotze fenders it “aus eigener Kraft,” which does not suggest auxiliary 
troops. 9 Neither or these scholars understood the phrase as implying the 
personal fighting of the author, yet this is surely the expected meaning of 
Akkadian istu ramdniya and Hittite ammel tueggaz. The second crucial 
phrase is found in lines 39-40: lXl LUM -ma kn-is pi-ra-an hu-u-i-ya-an-za 
e-es-ta na-an-kdn GIM-an ku-e-nu-un, which I have translated “but when 
I had slain the man who was the piran huyanza” Both Gotze and 
Sturtevant interpret L Xj LUM -ma kuis as “whatever man (was a helper/ 
ally).” But both translations were published before the consistent pattern 
for the distinguishing of determinate versus indeterminate relative clauses 
was established in 1957 by Warren H. Held in his dissertation The Hittite 
Relative Sentence, pp. 12ff. There it was shown that, when the relative 
pronoun precedes its antecedent ( kuis-ma Uj LUM ) i the construction is 
indeterminate (“whatever man . . . ”), whereas when the antecedent noun 
precedes the relative pronoun ( Uj LUM -ma kuis ), the construction is deter¬ 
minate (“that [particular] man who ...”). Our passage is thus clearly 
determinate and must be rendered “when I slew the man who was the 
piran huyanza.” When the indeterminate interpretation is rejected, one 
can no longer explain the singular L\J LUM (Akkadian awllum “man”) as 
“whatever man,” implying that there were several such men involved. It 
becomes necessary to explain why the singular LT ] LUM (versus LtJ.MES 
“men”) is used. One might seek an explanation in an underlying collec¬ 
tive noun such as Hittite tuzzis “army” or antuhsatar “group of men.” 
The relative pronoun kuis requires that the antecedent be a noun of com¬ 
mon (versus neuter) gender, so that antuhsatar (which is neuter) is 
eliminated from consideration. The noun tuzzis (common gender) would 
still be possible on grammatical grounds, yet the normal logographic writ¬ 
ing of tuzzis is either ERIN.MES 10 or KARAS. 11 There is no other 
passage in which it is represented by L£j LUM . In fact it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that hXj LUM indicates here as elsewhere only the word for 
“man” (either antuhsas, which like Greek anthropos means actually “per¬ 
son,” or the other Hittite noun concealed behind LtJ which means 
“male person” and whose phonetic spelling is at present unknown). But 
if this be so, then Hattusilis claims only to have slain one man, and that 
the death of this one man so demoralized the rest of the enemy troops 
that they turned and fled. What kind of man might this have been? It is 

8 A Hittite Chrestomathy, p. 71. 

9 Hattusilis, p. 19. 

10 Hethitisches Worterbucli, p. 231 and 271. 

11 Hrozny, Boghaskdi-Studien 2/3, p. 230, note 1; Gotze, Hattusilis p. 122 sub 
KI.KAL.BAD. 
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possible that he was the commander-in-chief of the enemy troops. Yet it 
must be agreed that there are other terms in Hittite for a commander or 
general (EN.KARAS, tapariyallis, etc.). Piran huyanza literally means 
“one who runs/marches in front,” 12 which leads me to propose another 
solution. Could this man not have been a champion ? If so, then his defeat 
would have meant total defeat for the enemy, and in order to escape being 
taken prisoners their only recourse would have been flight. Instructive in 
this regard is the passage in 1 Sm 17,51: “When the Philistines saw that 
their champion ( gibboram ) was dead, they fled.” 

Both in Greek and in Hebrew the words denoting the champion are 
descriptive of persons who have gone out in front of their own host in 
order to engage an opponent. The Greek technical term “to be a champion” 
is promachizein (Iliad 3:16; 20:376), of which the preverb pro signifies 
that he fights in a cleared area in front of the host. The Hebrew technical 
term (aside from the more general gibbor “hero”) is 'is habbenayim, “man 
between two (armies)” (1 Sm 17,4), 13 with which one should compare 
Ugaritic is bnny “intermediary, umpire” and the occurrences at Qumran, 
where it may designate “infantry.” The Hittite term piran huyanza like¬ 
wise contains the preverb piran “in front” and could easily describe a 
warrior who fights in the front as a champion. 

If this theory as to the identity of the piran huyanza is correct, it might 
also help to explain the statistics of the troops involved in the encounter 
and how it happened that Hattusilis’ force which numbered only 120 
chariots could put to flight a force of 800 chariots and innumerable infantry. 
Why would Hattusilis be willing to risk his own life in individual combat 
unless the odds in a general engagement were not in his favor? On the 
other hand, if the enemy had a capable champion, they might well have 
consented to such a settlement. It is clear from other texts that the Hittites 
entertained the same concept of divine judgment by the ordeal of battle 
(Apology of Hattusilis, III 71-73; Annals of Mursilis, p. 99 KBo III 
4:13-14) that was shared by the Hebrews (Jgs 11,27) and the Greeks. 14 
If they thus believed in divine judgment by battle on the mass level, it was 
probably also true that they believed divine judgment could have been 
revealed by single combat. 

A fact which may also lend support to our interpretation that Hattusilis’ 
own military prowess resulted in victory on this occasion is that after¬ 
wards he devoted the weapon he carried on that day to the goddess: 

12 Hethitisches Worterbuch, p. 78. 

13 See DeVaux, Bib 40 (1959) 497-498 and note 2. 

14 O. R. Gurney, The Hittites, pp. 176-177; H. W. Hertzberg, Die Samuelbiicher, 
p. 115. 
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GIS TUKUL-ma kuin apiya harkun n-an halissiyannn n-an sinni ishassari-mi 
piran tehhun, “the weapon which I wielded then I (afterward) dedi¬ 
cated and placed it before the goddess my lady (i.e., in her sanctuary).” 
(Apology of Hattusilis, II 46-47). In a similar fashion David the Hebrew 
placed in the sanctuary of Yahweh the sword of Goliath with which he had 
cut off the head of the enemy champion (1 Sm 21,8-9). 

In summary, we have here one of the closest parallels known to date 
to the contest of champions as seen in the Greek and Hebrew sources. The 
proposed parallel in the Sinuhe story (see above) is not a true contest of 
champions but a duel. 15 It would appear that such contests were at home 
on Canaanite and Greek soil, but also in Asia Minor, where, after all, the 
contests of the Achaeans and Trojans have their settings. 16 Here as in 
other areas it would appear that the Hittites and their Bronze Age 
Anatolian neighbors were true mediators in the give and take between the 
Greek West and the West Semitic orient. 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Brandeis University 

Waltham, Mass. 

15 Not properly distinguished by DeVaux, op. cit., p. 502, who emphasizes simi¬ 
larities to 1 Sm 17 (the taunt, challenge and mode of fighting). But the threat was 
to Sinuhe, the intrusive Egyptian, not to the tribe which he led. 

16 The question of the origin of this type of battle of representatives (Aegean, 
Anatolian, or West Semitic?) has not been resolved, despite the attempt of DeVaux, 
op. cit., pp. 501-502 to prove early widespread Semitic and Egyptian usage. The appear¬ 
ance in later Arabia (and especially in Crusader times) can contribute very little to 
questions of origins. The earliest examples of true contest of champions (not duels) 
still appear to be in Western Asia Minor and along the Levantine coast. 


ISAIAH 42,13 

The translation of Isaiah 42,13 in the RSV may be taken as representa¬ 
tive : 

The Lord goes forth like a mighty man, 
like a man of war he stirs up his fury; 
he cries out, he shouts aloud, 

he shows himself mighty against his foes. 

By following the Masoretic punctuation, which divides the verse at qin’a 
‘fury/ the translators failed to preserve the basic poetic structure and 
metrical symmetry of the couplet, and thereby obscured the meaning and 
intention of the prophet. On the basis both of parallelism and meter, we 
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BIRTH AND NAME-GIVING IN HITTITE TEXTS* 


HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR., Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 


Ihe subject of childbirth is touched upon in Hittite documents of various 
literary types. In the omen literature, which in Hatti is totally derivative from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, mentions of childbirth figure principally in the fragments of the summa izbu 
series. In the historical literature the subject of childbirth has relevance chiefly in con¬ 
nection with the absence of a legitimate heir or to indicate the blessing of the gods on a 
royal marriage. 1 In the legal literature it is mentioned in connection with the provision 
for compensations due to the husband of a woman whom another man has caused to 
miscarry. 2 The prayers express the pious wishes of the royal couple for a large posterity 
(DUMU. MES-toar) along with the other customary blessings: life, health, longevity, and 
vigor. 3 The bits of proverbial wisdom scattered about in the prayers and protocols 
include the belief that the gods will not deny the wish of a “woman of the birth stool” 
(hurnawas SAL). 4 Rituals connected with the mythological cycles of Telepinus and other 
disappearing gods are designed to avert barrenness and sterility on a mass level, 5 while 
Luwian-authored rituals of a remedial type designed for individuals (such as the ritual 
of Paskuwattis) were employed to relieve the frustrations of impotent males. 6 On the 
distaff side Kizzuwatnean birth rituals such as that of Papanikris or Kummanna pre¬ 
scribed apotropaic measures against evils consequent upon the sudden and ill-boding 
collapse of the birth stool or its attachments at the time of a woman’s delivery. 7 Other 
birth rituals, which were of Hattie origin judging from the deities invoked, detail for us 
the role of the midwife and her required equipment. 8 

The information from the mythological texts consists of small pericopes in the narra¬ 
tives describing the birth of important characters in the story, whether divine or human. 
So far all of these descriptions are to be found in the myths of Hurrian origin. Although 
Hattie myths such as Illuyankas 9 employ childbirth in their plots, all descriptions of the 


* This article represents a condensation of one 
portion of a lengthy manuscript now being prepared 
by the author on the general subject of birth in Hittite 
texts. 

1 Letter of Puduhepas to Eamesses II (KUB XXI 
38 i 59ff.; JCS, 17, 91—92), Testament of Hattusilis I 
(KUB I 16 ii 47, = §8), Apology of Hattusilis III 
(col. I, line 11), letter of Muwattallis to Adad-nirari 
(KUB XXIII 102 i 15). 

2 Hittite laws 17,18, 77a, parallel series XVI, XVII. 
But compare also protocols for princes and lords 
( Heth. Dienst., pp. 24-25; Aj ii 2 if.), birth of livestock 
in Hittite law 176 (= II 61a). 

3 KUB XXXIV 77 i 7 for example. See too the god 
who rears the supplicant since the day his mother bore 
him (KUB XXX 10 i 6 f.: prayer of Kantuzilis). 

4 Discussed in connection with Hittite proverbs 
by Professor Goetze at the 1967 meeting of American 
Oriental Society in New Haven, Connecticut. The 
term also occurs in the inventory tablet KUB XXVI 
66 iii 10-11, where we read: nu 1 MA.NA KtJ.BAB- 
BAR A-NA &AL>har-na-wa-a$ m Lu-ul-lu-u$ ^>^pa-ti-US 
p6-e-da-a§, “one mina of silver Lullus, the patiliS-priest, 
carried to the expectant mother (‘woman of the 


bearing stool’).” SAL har-na-wa-aS must not be read as 
iHar-na-wa-a5 (personal name) because: (1) the 
genitive case-ending -as cannot be justified gram¬ 
matically if it is anything other than the construction 
“he/she of the . . .” (Friedrich, Heth. ElemA, p. 123, 
par. 212), and (2) the presence of the LI IpatiliS in the 
immediate context indicates that we are dealing with 
a birth situation (see also Ehelolf, OLZ, 1929, col. 
322 ff.; many occurrences in Papanikri, also KUB IX 
22 passim; KBo IX 96 iv 6; as well as in unpublished 
birth rituals 27 fix + 6 and 1607/c i 2, both of which 
texts will be published in KBo XVII by Otten. 

5 See Telepinus Myth, first version, A i 14 ff. 

6 Compare on this entire subject Hoffner, JBL , 
85 (1966), 326-34. 

7 Sommer and Ehelolf, Das hethitische Ritual des 
Papanikri von Komana (Bogh.-Studien, 10 [Leipzig, 
1924]). 

8 KUB XXX 29 i 1-20. The deities mentioned are: 
dUTU URUAn'nna (= WuruSemu), &Halma$uizza 
( =HanwaSuit ), d Hatepis , dKAL URU Karahna, &Tele- 
pinuS, d-HuzziyaS, and dMAH. 

9 Account of birth of son to storm god and daugh¬ 
ter of the poor man in KBo III 7 iii 4-5. 
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event are dispensed with. Some of the pericopes in Human myths are much fuller in the 
information they provide than are others. Perhaps the fullest of all is the account of 
the birth of the two sons of Appus. The text (KUB XXIV 8) states: “Appus’ wife became 
pregnant. The first and second months passed. The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth months passed. The tenth month arrived, and Appus’ wife bore a son. 
The nurse lifted up the boy and set him on Appus’ knees. Appus began to amuse the boy 
and to dandle him. To him he gave the ‘sweet’ name (of) Idalus . . . Then a second time 
Appus’ wife became pregnant. The tenth month arrived, and the woman bore a son. The 
nurse lifted the boy, and he (Appus) gave to him the name Handanza, (saying,) ‘Let 
them call upon him the name Handanza!’ ” 

The formal elements of this pericope are six in number: (1) the statement of conception, 
(2) the counting of the months of gestation, (3) the statement of birth, (4) the activity 
of the nurse, (5) the father’s first holding and fondling of the child, and (6) the bestowal 
of the name. In a parallel instance—Kumarbis’ naming of Ullikummis—the sixth and 
final section also includes a statement of the child’s fate. 10 

In the account of Idalus’ birth all six components are present, but when the birth and 
name-giving of the second child, Handanza, are described, the author engages in 
abridgment. 11 Section 2 (the counting of months) is reduced to the mere mention of the 
tenth and final month of pregnancy. Section 4 includes the statement that the nurse 
lifted the boy, but omits her placing him on his father’s knees. Section 5, the father’s 
fondling of his new son, is entirely omitted. Such abridgments of stock formulas can be 
paralleled elsewhere in Hittite mythology. Another instance of this practice is to be 
found in the formula which occurs in the Kumarbis cycle and in the tale of the Cow and 
the Fisherman. In its fullest form it reads: “He took a staff in (his) Hnd; on his feet he 
put the swift winds (as) shoes.” 12 Twice this is abbreviated by omitting the words 
“swift winds,” 13 and once by omitting the words “(as) shoes.” 14 Thus it is clear that the 
mythographer could exercise the liberty of telescoping standard formulas. 

Let us now examine each of these formal components of the description in detail. 
Outside of the Appus myth the counting of the months of pregnancy is found in the 
Tale of the Cow and Fisherman (where the cow’s pregnancy is involved) 15 and the 
Kumarbis myth (where Kumarbis, impregnated by swallowing Anus’ male member, 
counts the months of his own pregnancy). 16 The total of ten months for a pregnancy is 
reached by utilizing lunar months of twenty-eight days. This amounts to a 280-day 
gestation period, which, as pointed out by Barnett and Imparati, 17 was the legal duration 
of pregnancy in antiquity and even in modern times in Spanish, Italian, and French law. 

The activity of the nurse (SAL. UMMEDA) raises the question of the meaning of this 
logogram in Hittite texts. In his translation of the Appus myth Friedrich renders it 
die Hebamme,” 18 but in his Hethitisches Worterbuch he is more cautious and suggests 


10 UUikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iii 10-25 ( JCS , 5 
[1951], 16-18). All subsequent citations of this myth 
are from Giiterbock’s JCS edition. 

11 KUB XXIV 8 + iii 11-14. 

12 UUikummiS, 1st Tabl., A i 13-14: SU-z<z 
GISPA-on da-a-aS I-NA GlR.MEg-$ U-ma-za KUSE. 
SIR.HA-w£ li-li-wa-an-du-uS IM.MES-w£ Sar-ku-it. 

13 SU -za GISPA-on da-a I-NA GlR.MEg-KA- 
ma-za KUSE . SIR. HA-w£ Sar-ku-i ( UUikummiS, 1st 
Tabl., C ii 33-34, cf. A iii 5-6). 


14 SU -za GI§PA -an da-a I-[NA GtR.MES-KA- 
ma-za l]i-li-wa-an-za IM. MES Sar-ku (KUB XXIV 7 
iii 65-66; Tale of Cow and Fisherman). There does not 
seem to be sufficient room to restore also KU§E. SIR. 
HA -uS with Giiterbock ( JCS 6 (1952), 52). 

15 KUB XXIV 7 iii 18-19. 

16 KUB XXXIII 120 + i 45. 

17 F. Imparati, Le leggi ittite, p. 203 with note 3; 
Barnett, JJS, 4:4 (1953), 184. 

18 ZA, 49 (1950), 221 (line 4). 
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only “Warterin, Kinderfrau, Amme.” 19 The Akkadian equivalent of SAL. UMMEDA is 
taritu , a word which designates a child’s nurse but not the midwife. 20 The activity of the 
UMMEDA in connection with births is described again in the Izi Bogh. lexical text KBo 
I 42 i 39, where unfortunately the Sumerian and Akkadian columns have not been pre¬ 
served. On the basis of the acknowledged acrophonic principle of organization of the 
Sumerian column of IZI = isatu it is plausible to suppose that the Sumerian entry began 
with A, as the preceding entries do. The space is adequate for one more large sign or perhaps 
two small ones following A. It is possible that the signs to be restored are A.UD.DU 
(i.e., A. E) = (Akkadian) tar-bu-tum (or le-qu-u). 21 The Hittite column reads: UMMEDA- 
za ku-is DUMU-tm kar-pa-an har-zi , “nurse who has lifted a child.” The first peculiarity 
of this phrase is that the text does not define the person by his/her customary activity 
(which would require the iterative karpeskizzi or at least the present tense karapzi) but by 
what he/she has completed doing (perfect tense: karpan harzi). A second problem concerns 
the meaning of the verb karp- in this context. The basic meaning of karp- (with -za) is “to 
lift.” But is this a mere physical lifting of the baby to his father’s knee, or does it seek to 
express the chief function of the taritu : “to raise, (or) rear”? The use of the perfect tense 
might tend to favor the latter idea. But the action of rearing a child is elsewhere uni¬ 
versally described by the verb sallanu-. 22 Furthermore, in the Appus passage this very 
same verb and the ideogram are used for what seems to be a simple lifting of the child 
and placing him on his father’s knees. 23 Nor will the terminology or grammar of the 
Appus passage allow one to suppose that the UMMEDA takes the infant for a period of 
eight to ten days before returning him to the father for the naming ceremony. The des¬ 
cription strongly implies that the name-giving is completed very shortly after the actual 
birth. Still another perplexing feature is the presence of the UMMEDA at the birth and 
the absence of the midwife ( hasnupallas or sal SA.ZU). 24 This circumstance doubtless 
suggested to Friedrich that the UMMEDA represented the performer of the functions 
commonly ascribed to a midwife. But another solution is preferable, namely, that both 
midwives and nurse were present, as indeed in the description of Ullikummis’ birth, but 
the former are not mentioned in the Appus passage. When Ullikummis is born, it is the 
goddesses called Guises and Kunustallus who act as the UMMEDA’s. It is they who, after 
the midwives (hasnupalles) aid the mother in delivery, lift the child and place him on his 
father’s knees. Thus the function of the UMMEDA at birth would be the presentation of 
the child to the father for name-giving. 

Now the Hittite reading of UMMEDA is a complicated matter. From phonetic com¬ 
plements in -ant- Laroche adduced the equation UMMEDA = harwant- 25 But in the 
Appus passage the complement of the nominative singular is -as. The -za which follows 
-as is the reflexive particle required by the verb karp-. A nominative in -as will not fit a 
nominal stem in -ant-. And since there is yet no attested *harwa- on which an extension 


19 Page 299. 

20 So it appears not only from the published dic¬ 
tionaries of Akkadian (e.g., Bezold, p. 63b) but also 
from an examination of the CAD files on taritu 
carried out by the author while he was attending the 
Rencontre assyriologique in Chicago in August 1967. 

21 A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, II, 604, sign 
334:141; see also Von Soden, AHw, p. 544b sub lequ, 
“adopted child.” Perhaps the Hittite scribe inter¬ 
preted le-qu-u as lequ, “he who adopts (takes) the 
child.” 


22 UllikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iv 14-15; KUB XXX 
10 i 6; KUB VI 45 iii 29; etc. 

23 KUB XXIV 8 + iii 4-5. 

24 SALSA.ZU is probably an abbreviated writing 
of SALSA.AB.ZU (= Akkad. Sabsutu ) Von Soden, 
AfO, 18 (1957), 119-21, Van Dijk, ZA, 55 (1963), 77, 
note 14, and on which see Hallo, JAOS, 87:1 (1967), 
64. That Hittite &&Lh a §awa$ also denotes the midwife 
is unlikely. 

25 OLZ, 1956, col. 421. 
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harwant - could be based, we must posit here an entirely different word, an a-stem common 
gender noun, as a second reading of UMMEDA. In the IZI = isatu passage discussed 
above 26 since the ~za of the complement is again required to be the reflexive particle 
with karpan harzi, the underlying Hittite word here was probably this same a-stem noun. 

The UMMEDA places the child on his father’s knees, a gesture which—though doubt¬ 
less also a practical one—may have symbolic overtones of official recognition as legiti¬ 
mate son and heir. 27 In the account of the birth of Ullikummis it is the deities called 
Guises and Kunustallus who pick up the child and place him on Kumarbis’ knees. 28 
These are fate deities. Like the Egyptian Hathors they are on hand to declare the child’s 
destiny. Kumarbis plays with the child 29 and then proceeds to give him a “sweet name” 
(line 14). 

We encounter here an expression the meaning of which is not altogether clear. For the 
words “sweet name” (sanezzi laman) are applied to the names Ullikummis 30 and Idalus , 31 
neither of which are “sweet” or “pleasant” in the normally accepted meanings of these 
words. It might be argued that, since we do not yet know the meaning of the name 
Ullikummis , it is premature to say that it could not have contained a pleasant overtone. 
While this could be true, we do know the meaning of the name Idalus. It means “bad 
(person)” or “evil (person).” 32 If it could be shown that the Hittites or Hurrians followed 
the custom of giving to every person both a long (or formal) name or two or more ele¬ 
ments as well as an abbreviated, familiar name (German “Kosename”), then it might be 
argued that Hittite sanezzi laman —like the Egyptian rn nfr “fair name” 33 —was the 
terminus technicus for this familiar, or affectionate name. But it appears that neither the 
Hittites nor the Hurrians followed this pattern, which is not only attested for ancient 


26 KBo I 42 i 39. 

27 Compare also UUikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iv 9-10 
(the Irsirrus place Ullikummis on the knees of Enlil), 
and in the unpublished birth ritual 2032/c obv. 18-19: 
a-pS-el-ma-aS-Si-kdn ar-ha da-a-ah-hi nu-uS-Si-iS-Sa-an 
DUMU-an ge-nu-wa-aS-Sa-aS te-eh-hi, “I take his/hers 
away from her and place the child upon her/his knees.” 
Also in a broken passage from a letter: ge-nu-wa-aS 
a-Se-Sa-nu-ut (KUB XXIII 97 iii 3). The verbs used 
with genu in these constructions are dai- (with -San), 
halai -, and aSeSSanu-. Related to the constructions 
with genu , “knee,” are those with tJR, “bosom(?)”: 
na-an-za-kdn TJR-£i da-a-iS (in the Tale of the Cow and 
the Fisherman, KUB XXIV 7 iv 40, where in the 
other descriptions one finds the expression with genu), 
and restored from this latter passage the Annals of 
Hattusilis Hines: nu-mu-za-kdn dfUTUURUA -ri-in-na 
I-NA TJR-£i da-a-iS ] nu-mu [!§U-za e-ep-ta nu\-mu 
Mfi-t/a pi-ra-an hu-u-wa-a-iS (KBo X 2 i 28-30), where 
the Hittite ruler is “legitimate heir” of the sun- 
goddess of Arinna. Since Sumerian (JR has a similar 
range of meaning to Hebrew heq, it is possible to add 
Ruth 4:16 to the group of Old Testament passages in 
which placing a child on one’s knees symbolizes re¬ 
cognition as legitimate child and heir (see also Gen. 
30:3; 60:23; Job 3:12). To Isa. 66:12 may be com¬ 
pared kunkeSkiwan daiS in the Appus story. For 
Homeric Parallels see Iliad IX: 453-56 (and J. Muhly, 
JAOS, 85 (1965), 586-87, who cites it). For Akkadian 
parallels see CAD, B, p. 256b birku sub 2. 

28 UUikummiS , 1st Tabl., A iii 10-12. 

29 Compare Isa. 66:12. Both KUB XXIV 8 iii 5 ff. 
and Ullikummis, 1st Tabl., A iii 12 ff. employ the 


sequence duSkiSkiwan daiS and kunkiSkiwan daiS. 
See also KUB XXIV 7 iv 39-40, where the fisherman 
dandles the child of the sun-god and the cow. DuSkeSk- 
with -za seems transitive here (“to amuse, entertain”), 
as also in KUB XVII 35 i 33, ii 26, iii 8; KUB XXIX 
1 iii 4. 

30 UllikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iii 14. 

31 KUB XXIV 8 iii 7. 

32 The question of the Hittite reading of the name 
LTJ. HUL is quite involved. The LtJ is probably not a 
determinative but part of the logogram (compare 
LtJ.KUR = kurur “hostile”). Furthermore, there is 
some evidence that this logogram LtJ. HUL was also 
read huwappaS (synonym of idaluS) in that myth: 
col. Ill, line 9 LtJ.HUL -lu KASKAL-an has the var¬ 
iant HUL-pa-an KASKAL-an. Compare also the 
nominative singulars LtJ.HUL-as §E§-as (not 
“brother Idalus,” but “the wicked brother”!) in col. 
IV, lines 4, 8, 21, 24, and 28. And finally, the question 
must be answered in view of the fact that Hittite 
avoids the use of common-gender adjectives as sub¬ 
stantives. Neuters, on the other hand, are quite 
common. Idalu means “the evil thing; evil (as ab¬ 
stract).” ASSu means “the good thing; goods ( = 
possessions).” But the common-gender adjectives 
appear either as attributes of an expressed sub¬ 
stantive or as predicate adjectives. Their use as 
independent, substantivized forms is extremely rare, 
kururaS, “enemy,” being one example. 

33 In Egypt the long (or formal) name was called 
rn c 8, while the short name was rn nfr (Erman-Ranke, 
Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben, 2 p. 187). 
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Egypt but also for Greece. 34 The safest course, therefore, would appear to be to under¬ 
stand sanezzi as a stylized or stock epithet which no longer preserves its literal meaning 
and often seems superfluous. 35 Comparable examples (many of them also from Hurrian 
myths) are sanezzis sasza , “sweet sleep” (when only “sleep” is intended), 36 happiras 
sanezzis , “sweet town,” 37 sanezzis warsulas, “sweet odor,” 38 sanezzis teshas, “sweet 
sleep,” 39 sanezzis zuwas , “sweet food,” 40 and sanezzis halugas, “sweet message.” 41 

In the mythological texts the name itself is selected on one of two bases: (1) a 
peculiar circumstance or happening connected with the birth, or (2) some aspect of the 
child’s appearance, character, or destiny. A good illustration of the first criterion can be 
found in the musings of Kumarbis as he prepares to name Ullikummis: “what name shall 
I give him, the child whom the Guises and the Kunustallus have given me? Forth from 
the body like a siyatal he sprang. Let his name henceforth 42 be Ullikummis!” 43 Although 
it might seem plausible to identify the second half of the name Ullikummis with the city 
name Kummiya 44 and thus to suggest a connection between the name and the father’s 
wish that the child crush Kummiya, 45 yet the above context makes it clear that Kumarbis 
is guided in his choice of the name rather by the circumstance that at birth the child 
sprang forth from the body like a siyatal (perhaps a “blade” 46 ). 47 The names of the boys 
Idalus and Handanza also seem to have been chosen because of circumstances in their 
respective births. For Appus says as he names them: “At what time . . . the gods did 
not take the right way, they took the wrong way (LU.HULJw KASKAL-an). So let him 
have the name Idalus ( 4 wrong’ or ‘evil’) . . . (and after Handanza’s birth:) Now the gods 
have taken the just/right way, so let him henceforth 42 have the name Handanza ( £ just’ 
or 'right’)!” 48 In the words “wrong way” we may see a critical allusion to the advice 
given to Appus by Istanus: “Go, get drunk, sleep well with your wife, and she will bear.” 
So far as we are informed by the text, no such method was necessary in the second im¬ 
pregnation of Appus’ wife. But again, as in the case of the name Ullikummis, we can see 
how apt are the names Idalus and Handanza as designations of the character and destiny 
of each of the two boys. Idalus is wicked and apparently is to be condemned by the gods 
in the end, whereas Handanza is just and meets a happy fate. 49 The employment of birth 


34 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie . . ., XVI, 2; 
cols. 1611-35 (under “Namenwesen”). 

35 Hence, the exact translation of Sanezzi- (“sweet¬ 
tasting,” is conveyed also by maliddu- and mitgaimi -, 
but “pleasant, agreeable, or first-class” are possible 
translations of Sanezzi-) is not at issue here. We are 
dealing rather with a technique similar to the stock 
epithets of Homer (i.e., “white-armed (Hera),” 
“sandy (Pylos),” “wine-red (sea),” etc.). 

36 KUB XVII 1 ii 15. 

37 UllikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iii 20, iv 27, E 2 iii 11. 

38 KUB XXXIII 89+ , 13-14; Telepinus 1st vers., 
A ii 7; KUB XXIV 1 i 10. 

38 KUB XXX 10 ii 18; KUB XXXVI 89 ii 57; 
90 i 6. 

48 KUB XIII 4 iv 67, 71. 

41 KUB XXXIH 89+ , 12. 

42 I see no reason to translate paiddu in these 
instances as “let him go!” Rather the form seems to 
be a rather specialized manner of indicating futurity 
for the verb forms which follow it in sequence. 

43 UllikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iii 16 ff. 

44 For the interpretation of Ullikummi(S) as 
“Enlil of Kummiya” see E. Laroche, Recherches, p. 62. 


45 I have long been inclined myself to etymologize 
UUikummi(S) as “enemy” (Hurrian and Urartian uli- 
“other, stranger”; Messerschmidt, 90; Konig, Hand- 
buch der chalddischen Inschriften, p. 207; HWb, p. 326; 
compare ulluhuggu- “hostile[?J” in JAOS , 59, 301; 
HWb, p. 326) of Kummiya,” but I now no longer 
accept this approach to the name for the reasons 
given in the body of this article. 

46 Giiterbock, JGS , 6 (1952), 54. But see also 
Hoffner, English-Hittite Glossary ( = RHA f. 80 [1967]), 
19-20, note 3. 

47 I can only understand the sequence of tenses: 
preterite ( watkut) > imperative {paiddu, eSdu, tamaS- 
du) as expressing logical consequence. The monster 
derives both his name and his destiny logically from 
the circumstance that at birth he “sprang forth from 
the body like a blade.” The other explanation violates 
the grammatical structure of this passage. 

48 KUB XXIV 8 +, iii 8-10, 15-16. 

49 That the gods will ultimately exalt Handanza 
seems evident not only from the trend of this tale 
itself, but also from the aphorism found in a solar 
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circumstances in the selection of the name also accords with the time of name-giving, at 
best only a few minutes after birth. Stamm has argued 50 about Akkadian names that 
those prompted by birth circumstances must have been given while the memory of the 
event was still fresh in the father’s mind. Compare the Old Testament Hebrew names 
Jacob ( Ya ca qob , “he seizes by the heel,” Gen. 25:26) and Perez (Gen. 38:29). 

Now there is nothing unusual about parents in ancient times using these two criteria 
to name their children. In fact these same patterns have been detected in name-giving as 
practiced in Greece, Rome, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. What is unusual is that these 
criteria do not seem to have been employed by Hittite parents in verifiable historical 
instances. After making a thorough study of the names of historical personages collected 
by E. Laroche in his Les norns hittites I have found only a handful of cases where it is 
linguistically possible to interpret the name as a reference either to a circumstance of 
birth or to any kind of physical or character trait. In fact a large number of the names 
borne by historical personages in Hittite Asia Minor were simply chosen because they 
were conventional and popular. Their bearers did not understand their meanings any 
more than the average American girl today knows the etymology of the names Karen, 
Deborah, or Elaine. We are dealing here then with a clear cleavage between the actual 
naming practices of the mid second millennium in Anatolia and the patterns for name¬ 
giving alone acceptable in the myths. If one examines the other names borne by charac¬ 
ters in the Hurrian and Hattie myths, one will discover that most (if not all) fall into 
this special category. To be sure, a good number of the characters in the myths are identi¬ 
fied without recourse to names (the “daughter of a poor man,” 51 the “son of the storm 
god,” 52 the “fisherman,” 53 the “fisherman’s wife,” 54 etc.). Another large proportion are 
identified with names which are only appellatives: Illuyankas is simply the noun “ser¬ 
pent.” 55 Ullikummis is sometimes referred to simply as Kunkunuzzis “the Basalt” 56 or 
even more simply as Perunas “the Stone.” 57 Other names, such as Hedammus, being 
Hurrian may yet prove to be simple appellatives. 

All of this suggests that, when we read the mythological texts, we are in a milieu which 
is quite different from that of the historical texts. Whether or not the ceremonies 
described in connection with birth and name-giving in these myths can be presumed to 
have any similarity with the procedures followed by historical parents in second-mil¬ 
lennium Asia Minor, they are worthy of study if only from a stylistic point of view. Some 
such studies have already been carried out by the writer and will appear in print in the 
near future. Others have been made by the writer’s former student, Dr. Bert DeVries, 
and included in the latter’s 1967 Brandeis University dissertation “The Style of Hittite 
Mythological Texts” (Ann Arbor, University Microfilms). More can and should be done 
in this area. For the rewards are great in the study of what constituted the epic or 
mythological style in the literatures of the East Mediterranean basin. 


hymn: “the just person (N.B.: handanza-kan antuhSaS, 
not simply handanza; see above in note 32) is dear to 
you, and you are letting him win {SarliSkiH)” (Giiter- 
bock, JAOS, 65 [1945], 239; KUB XXXI 127 i 9-111). 

50 J. J. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung, p. 9. 

51 KUB XII 66 iii 4 (Illuyankas). 

52 DUMU dIM in KBo III 7 iii 25. 

53 KUB XXIV 7 iv passim (Tale of Cow and 
Fisherman). There is, of course, just an outside chance 
that this man’s name was “Mr. Fisher” (see mNU. 


KIRI6 “Mr. Gardener” in many colophons: KBo XV 
28 i 2, ii 5; VBoT 24 iv 38; etc.). 

54 KUB XXIV 7 iv 47. 

55 KUB XVII 1 ii 12; KUB XXIV 7 iii 70; etc. 

50 The kunkunuzzi variety of stone was valued for 

its properties of hardness ( hazziul ), and was the mill¬ 
stone par excellence. Thus it was probably basalt 
(as suggested first by Otten, Beschworung des Unterir- 
dischen, ZANF 20 [1961], 153). 

57 UllikummiS, 1st Tabl., A iv 30 and passim. 
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T„ e question of the origin and meaning of the Hittite particle -z or -za has 
engaged the best minds in Hittitology from the first. A virtually complete survey of the 
literature can be found in J. Friedrich’s Hethitisches Wdrterbuch, 1 so that it is only needful 
here to mention some of the scholars who have made significant contributions to the 
understanding of the particle’s function. In chronological order of first contribution they 
were: Hrozny, Ungnad, Sommer, Gotze, Friedrich, and Pedersen. 

Among the many uses of this particle one may make a primary division between those 
occurring in verbal sentences and those occurring in nominal sentences. 2 Most of the 
investigations of -za to date have been primarily concerned with the former category. 
In consequence little is known today of the rules governing the occurrence or non¬ 
occurrence of -za in the nominal sentence. Thus Friedrich writes in his Hethitisches 
Elementarbuch (2d ed., 1960): “-za steht auch in Nominalsatzen . . . aber unregelmassig; 
die genauen Bedingungen sind noch nicht gefunden.” 3 In a recent essay (1967) F. 
Josephson has attempted to explain the conditions for the employment of -za in nominal 
sentences and its contribution to the meaning, as follows: “Our translation is motivated 
by the common use of reflexive pronoun with the verb es “to be” and in nominal clauses, 
mostly with indication of an inherent quality or for identification and also with indica¬ 
tion of rank or status.” 4 One is impressed and puzzled by the diversity in the meanings 


1 The following literature is cited: Hrozny, 
Sprache der Hethiter (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 96, 98, 136, 
185; Ungnad, ZD MO, 74 (1920), 417-22; F. Sommer, 
Hethitisches II ( Boghazkoi-Studien , VII) [1922], 18 2 
and 39 2 ; Gotze, Arch. Or., 5 (1933), 3-16; Gotze- 
Pedersen, Mursilis ’ Sprachldhmung (1934), pp. 38-40, 
80-83; J. Friedrich, OLZ, 1936, cols. 306-10; Peder¬ 
sen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen 
Sprachvergleichung (1938), p. 60; Sommer, HAB 
(1938), 38, pp. 114 4 , 178. A few observations on the 
orthographic representation and the uses of -z{a) in 
the Hittite laws can be found in O. Carruba, V. 


SouSek, and R. Sternemann, Arch. Or., 33 (1965), 
8-10. But since, as this article demonstrates, -za is 
not found in nominal sentences in Old Hittite, no 
cases will be found in the laws or in the last mentioned 
article by Carruba et al. 

2 As will be evident to the reader who examines 
the evidence presented here, the criteria governing 
the use of -za in nominal sentences are quite of a 
different order from those governing its use in sen¬ 
tences containing verbs other than “to be.” 

3 Hethitisches Elementarbuch (2d ed., 1960), p. 133. 

4 RHA, 81 (1967), 134. 
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thus attributed to the particle. For what do “inherent quality,” “identification,” and 
“rank or status” share other than the obvious fact that these are all possible predicates 
in a nominal sentence? Furthermore, this theory cannot adequately explain the occur¬ 
rence of -za in nominal sentences with an adverbial predicate, such as: nu-za ma-a-an 
HUR.SAG-& nu-za ma-a-an u-e-el-lu-u-i nu-za ha-a-ri-ya Jcu-wa-pi-it-za im-ma ku-wa-pi, 
“if you are in the mountain, if you are in the meadow, (if) you are in the valley, or 
wherever you are” (IX 27 + i 40^2; see further below). An inherent quality is some¬ 
thing permanent, a rank or status something temporary, and an identification could be 
either. Such a definition of the conditions for the use of -za in the nominal sentence is, 
therefore, unsatisfactory. 

I believe that the conditions are much simpler and have nothing significant to con¬ 
tribute to the “meaning” of the nominal sentences in which the particle occurs. The 
determining factor is the person of the subject. One can state the rule at the outset as 
follows. If the subject of the nominal sentence is a first or second person pronoun (either 
explicit or implied), the sentence will contain -za. The only admitted exceptions are to be 
found in Old Hittite, where this rule was not yet in force. 5 

Before proceeding to the first set of examples let us keep in mind the complementary 
distribution (mutual substitutability) of -za and the oblique enclitic pronoun which 
corresponds in person and number with the subject of the sentence. 6 7 * We shall see that 
the conditions for the use or non-use of this enclitic pronoun in the nominal sentence are 
the same as those which govern the occurrence of -za. 

Since equational sentences with and without the verb “to be” (es-) behave in the 
same way on this point, I shall include examples of both types. First, equational sen¬ 
tences with nominal or pronominal subject, nominal predicate, and the verb “to be” 
expressed: am-mu-uk-ma-zapa-ra-a ha-an-da-a-an-za ku-it UKU-as e-su-un , “but because 
I was a favored person” (Apology of Hattusilis, I 46); 7 m Pa-ap-pa-as u-ri-an-ni-is 
e-es-ta, “Pappas was the uriyannis ” (KBo III 34 obv i 5); 8 ki-i kar-di-y[a 9 -as-sa-a]s 
DUMU.MES e-se-er, “these were his favorite sons” (KBo III 34 iii 17). Note that -za is 
used when the subject is a first person pronoun but not when the subject is a third 
person pronoun or its equivalent. Since, however, the last two examples are taken from 
an Old Hittite text, it will be necessary to examine further cases in order to establish the 
argument. 

Second, equational sentences with nominal or pronominal subject, adjectival or 
participial predicate, and the verb “to be” expressed: \am-m]u-uk-ma-za nu-u-wa 
TUR-as e-su-un, “but I was still a child (or 'small’ 10 )“ (XIX 29 i 10); nu-za ku-it-ma-an 
nu-u-wa TUR-as e-su-un (Apology of Hattusilis, I 12); nu-za d UTU §I a-pe-e-ez li-in-ki- 


5 While failing to discern the true conditions for 
the particle’s occurrence in the later stages of the 
language, Josephson does observe that “it is absent 
especially in the older language” (RHA, 81, 135). We 
may be more precise and emphatic than he and 
affirm that it is never used in the nominal sentence in 
Old Hittite. 

6 Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 131-33. 

7 Citations of the text which we shall call the 

“Apology of Hattusilis” are taken from the edition 

by A. Gotze, MVAeO , 29/3 (1925) with occasional 
corrections from A. Gotze, MVAeO, 34/2 (1930) and 

E. H. Sturtevant and G. Bechtel, A Hittite Ghrestom- 
athy (Philadelphia, 1935). 


8 Cited by Josephson in RHA , 81, 135, but with 
incorrect transliteration ( LU u-ri-ya-an-ni-iS ). 

9 Transliterate so, not kar-di-[ia-a$-$a-a$ ] with 
Josephson, loc. cit. The edition shows clear traces of 
what appears to be the -y[a- and thus accords with 
the somewhat “younger” spelling of I 16 ii 53 as 
against the older spelling kar-di-aS-ta-aS (without the 
glide) attested in the Illuyankas Myth (KBo III 7 i 26) 
and found also in other portions of this very same text 
( LIJ u-ri-an-ni-ib in KBo III 34 i 5 instead of * hXJ u-ri- 
ya-an-ni-iS). 

10 We read TUR-a£, not DUMU-al, because it is 
not his filiation but his age which Hattusilis stresses. 
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ya-az A-NA PA-NI DINGIR.MES pdr-ku-is e-es-li-it , “then let me, the emperor, in the 
presence of the gods be free from that oath!” (KBo V 3 iv 32); 11 TI -an-za-wa-za e-es, 
“be alive!” (XXXIII 106 iii 7; but cf. ibid, iii 27 without -za 12 ); nu-za ha-li-ya-as 
ud-da-ni-i me-ek-ki pa-ah-ha-as-sa-nu-wa-an-te-es e-es-ten , “so be ye very vigilant 
concerning the matter of the night watch!” (XIII 4 ii 80-81); 13 also with the oblique 
personal pronoun: nu-us-ma-as u-wi-te-na-as na-ah-ha-an-te-es e-es-ten , “so be ye afraid 
with regard to 14 the (king’s drinking-) water!” (XIII 3 iii 22). 15 Note that all cases with 
-za or the oblique enclitic pronoun exhibit a first or second person subject. Third person 
subjects in similar clauses do not take -za: na-as-kan SA DINGIR.MES A-NA d ISTAR 
Sa-mu-ha na-ah-ha-an-za e-es-du , “so let him be one who shows special reverence to 
Ishtar of Samuha among the gods!” (Apology of Hattusilis, IV 88-89). 

Third, equational sentences with nominal or pronominal subject, nominal or adjectival 
predicate, and no verb “to be” expressed: am-mu-uk-ma-za f Pu-du-he-pa-as an-na-al-li-is 
GEME-7L4, “I, Puduhepas, am your long-standing maidservant” (XXI 27 i 7); am-mu- 
uq-qa-za f Pu-du-he-pa-as har-na-a-wa-as MI-za, “I, Puduhepas, am a woman of the 
birthstool” 16 (XXI 27 ii 17); an-za-a-as-ma-wa-an-na-as IR.MES d UTU §I -pa£, “we are 
the emperor’s slaves too” (KBo V 11 iv 23); [Ml-a]n-za-wa-za Ml-ni-li-ya-az zi-ik, “you 
are a woman and of womanly disposition” (XXIV 8 + i 36); 17 zi-ik-za ku-is, “who are 
you?” (KBo V 11 iv 23); zi-iq-qa-za ku-is DINGIR LIM -is, “what kind of god are you?” 
(XXXIII 86 + ii 12); 18 zi-ga-az G1 ^ha-tal-kis-na-as ha-mi-es-hi-ya-az B^BBAR Ti 
wa-as-sa-[si ] EBUR-raa-az is-har-wa-an-d[a w]a-as-sa-si , “you are 19 the white thorn; in 
spring you wear white, in fall you wear red” (XXXIII 54 + ii 13-14). In Old Hittite the 
-za is not employed in this construction: mar-sa-an-za-wa zi-ik (KBo III 34 ii 20). The 
language of the solar hymn (XXXI 127 + ) 20 is also archaic in this respect: ne-pi-sa-as 
tak-na-as-sa hu-u-la-le-es-ni zi-ik-pdt d UTU-w<s la-lu-ki-ma-as (“in the circle of heaven 
and earth you only, O Istanus, are the luminary”) . . . ha-an-da-a-an-za ma-ni-ya-ah-ha- 
ya-as is-ha-a-as zi-ik da-an-ku-wa-ya-as KUR-e-as at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik (“you are a 
just lord of judgment, father and mother of the dark earth are you”) . . . ha-an-ne-es- 
na-as is-ha-a-as zi-ik (“lord of judgment are you”) . . . d UTU-ws dam-me-is-ha-an-da-as 
ku-ri-im-ma-sa an-tu-uh-ha%-as at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik (“O Istanus, you are father and 
mother of the oppressed and lonely man”) (XXXI 127 + i 14-15, 20-21, 24, 35-36). 
With a second person plural subject: an-da-ma-za su-ma-as ku-i-e-es LlJ.MES E.DIN- 
GIR LIM , “but ye who are temple servants” (XIII 4 ii 59); su-um-me-es-ma-as ku-i-e-es 


11 Treaty of Suppiluliumas I with Hukkanas of 
Hayasa. Edition by J. Friedrich, Heth. Staatsvertrage, 
II (MVAeO 34/1, 1930), 103-63. 

12 Cited by Josephson, RHA, 81 (1967), 135. 

13 Sturtevant and Bechtel, op. cit., pp. 156-57. 

14 Both uwitenaS (plur.) and uddani (sg.) in the 
preceding examples are datives and must be rendered 
“in regard to” or “concerning” (Friedrich, Heth. 
Elementarbuch, p. 121). 

15 ANET, p. 207. 

18 On this expression see Hoffner, JNE8 , 27 
(1968), 198 4 . 

17 The repetition of - z(a ) in this phrase shows that 
we are dealing with a double predicate: Mt-anza-wa-za 
M.t-nili-a-z zik. 

18 In Latin a formal distinction exists between the 
interrogative pronoun (quis, quid, “who?”) and the 
interrogative adjective (qui, quae, quod “which?”). 


This formal distinction does not exist in Hittite. 
where kuis and kuid can be employed as interrogative 
pronoun (“who?” “what?”) or adjective (“which?”). 

19 The repetition of -az (= -za) in zi-ga-az and 
ha-mi-es-hi-ya-az makes it impossible to translate: 
“You, O white thorn, wear . . .” 

20 On this hymn consult the fundamental study 
by H. G. Giiterbock JAOS , 78 (1958), 237 ff. As 
regards the age of the solar hymn, Professor Giiterbock 
has already demonstrated that the portion from which 
my examples have been taken may be traced back to 
the period of Kantuzzilis, i.e., just before the begin¬ 
ning of the Amarna Age {ibid., pp. 238 and 242). 
While this does not entitle us to call it Old Hittite, it 
gives a firm basis for explaining this apparent 
archaism as a carry-over from the pre-imperial 
period into the first generation of the empire. 
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LU.ME§ SAG, “ye who are grandees” (XXVI 1 i 6; also ibid, iii 45; but cf. ibid, iii 61 
without -M 21 ). In the older language neither the -za nor the -smas was required: 
LtJ.MES IL-KI-wa su-me-es, “you are men bound to render the ILKU-t&x” (Hittite 
laws §55). An understanding of the conditions for the occurrence of -za or the oblique 
enclitic pronouns in nominal sentences can occasionally help in identifying the subject, 
when it is unexpressed: nu-za ma-a-an par-ku-wa-a-e-es, “if you are pure” (XIII 4 iv 
53); 22 tak-ku-za pa-ap-ra-an-te-es-ma , “but if ye are impure” (XIII 4 iv 54); 22 ma-an- 
wa-za sa-a-an-te-es , “if ye are angry” (XV 32 i 46); am-mu-uk-ma-wa-kan 1-EN HAL-SI 
ku-in da-li-ya-at nu-wa-za &A 1-EN HAL-SI LUGAL-ws I?-as, “I alone am king of the 
one fortress which he left to me” (Apology of Hattusilis, III 70-71); in-na-ra-u-wa-as- 
ma-as da-a-ri-ya-an-te-es KUR.KUR.MES URU Ha-at-ti-ma-wa hu-u-ma-an-da d ISTAR 
A-NA m Ha-at-tu-si-li hZGIR-an-da ne-eh-hu-un , “on your own (innara) ye (oblique 
-smas for -za) are weak (dariyantes 23 ), but I, Ishtar, have turned all of the Hittite lands 
after Hattusilis” (Apology of Hattusilis, IV 21-23); 24 and even in the nominal sentence 
with adverbial predicate: nu-za ma-a-an HUR.SAG-i nu-za ma-a-an u-e-el-lu-u-i nu-za 
ha-a-ri-ya ku-wa-pi-it-za im-ma ku-wa-pi, “if you are in the mountain, (if) you are in the 
meadow, (if) you are in the valley, or wherever you are” (IX 27 + i 40-42). It is the 
presence of -za in these sentences which requires that they be not translated with third 
person subjects. 

In all nominal sentences with third person subjects neither -za nor the oblique enclitic 
pronouns are employed: ku-it-wa wa-as-tul-ti-it, “what is your sin?” (XXIV 8 i 45); 
ku-is-wa-ra-as a-si DUMU-as, “who is he, this child?” (Song of Ullikummis, 1st Tablet 
A iv 14); 25 ki-i-wa ku-it, “what is this?” (KBo VI 34 i 30); nu ku-is ta-a-an pe-e-da-as 
DUMU -RU, “he who is a second-rank son” (BoTU 23A ii 37); nu ku-is TUR.MI ha-an- 
te-ez-zi-is, “then she who is a first-rank daughter” (BoTU 23A ii 38); A-NA A-BI-YA- 
ma-as ™Mur-si- DINGIR hi ... DUMU NIN-SU A-NA d UTU ^-ma-as a-an-ni-in-ni- 
ya-mi-is, “to my father, Mursilis, he is a nephew, but to (me,) the emperor he is a cousin” 
(XXI 1 iii 34-36); MU.KAM-za-M-to se-er te-e-pa-u-e-es-sa-an-za, “the year is too short 
for you (literally, ‘the year is short upon you’)” (KBo IV 4 iii 24; AM 124); e-ku-na-sa-as 
na-as U-UL g[e-en-zu-wa-la-as], “he is cold; he is not tender-hearted” (I 16 ii 7); tak-ku 
dan-na-at-ta-an-ma, “but if it (the vineyard) is bare” (Hittite laws 107); mi-is-ri-wa-an-za 
hu-u-ma-an-da-az-za as-sa-nu-wa-an-za, “(she was) beautiful and endowed with every 
(charm)” (XXXIII 121 ii 5-6); par-ku-i-sa-as a-pa-a-as mi-is-ri-wa-an-za a-pa-a-as 
har-ki-sa-as a-pa-a-as na-as hu-u-ma-an-da-az a-sa-nu-wa-an-za, “she is pure, she is 
beautiful, she is fair, and she is endowed with every (charm)” (KBo IV 6 i 13-14). No 
-za is to be found either in the nominal sentences with third person subjects unexpressed: 
al-wa-an-za-tar , “(it is) sorcery” (Hittite laws §45); DI.KUD LUGAL, “(it is) a case for 
the king” (Hittite laws §45); hu-u-ur-ki-il , “(it is) an abomination” (Hittite laws §195). 
Note, however, that all three examples just cited are Old Hittite. 


21 Josephson, RHA, 81 (1967), 134-35. 

22 Ibid. 

23 That the verbal base djtariya- has a meaning 
something like “to exert oneself” or “to be exhausted, 
weak” has been the suggestion of H. G. Giiterbock 
since Oriens, 10 (1957), 358 f. The participle dariyantes 
according to this view would mean “weak, without 
strength,” and would accord well with the contrast 
(-ma) afforded by the following clause. 


24 Unacceptable to me are the translations of A. 
Gotze, Hatt. t pp. 33 and 100 2 , A. Kammenhuber 
(MSS 3, 1953, 41), and E. H. Sturtevant, A Hittite 
Chrestomathy (1935), pp. 79 and 97, although the latter 
correctly analyzes innara-wa-§ma§. 

25 Text in JCS, 5 (1951), 22 with translation by 
Giiterbock on page 23. 
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It should be clear from the many sentences adduced from Hittite texts in the preceding 
paragraphs that, whether or not the verb “to be” is expressed, the conditions are the 
same for the occurrence of the reflexive particle -za or its replacement, the oblique 
enclitic pronoun referring back to the subject. These conditions are: that in texts 
composed after the reign of Suppiluliumas I, if the subject of the nominal sentence 
is a first or second person pronoun expressed or only implied, the presence of either 
-za or the oblique enclitic first or second person pronoun is required. If, on the contrary, 
the subject of such a sentence is a noun or a third person pronoun expressed or implied, 
neither -za nor the oblique enclitic pronoun is required. 

In order to illustrate this rule in another manner I shall adduce a passage in which 
two nominal sentences (both with the verb “to be” expressed) are in immediate juxta¬ 
position. The subject of the first is a noun (i.e., the third person), while that of the 
second is a first person plural pronoun. Observe the sudden appearance of - za , as the 
subject changes: nu DINGIR.MES GIM-*m ar-ha-ya-an a-s[a-an-zi\ u-e-sa-za QA- 
TAM-MA ar-ha-y[a-an e-su-e-ni ], “as the gods exist (= dwell) separately, so let us 
exist separately!” (XXIV 8 iv 19-20). 26 In contrast to the previous example note the 
following sentence, in which the juxtaposed nominal sentences have as their subjects 
second- and first-person pronouns respectively. Here we observe that -za is required in 
both cases: ap-pa-an-wa-mu-za-kan e-es \nu-wa\du-za tu-uk EGIR-pa e-es-mi , “get 
behind me, and I will get behind you!” (XXXVI 35 + i 12-13). 27 

The Old Hittite examples without -za or the oblique enclitic do not contradict the 
rule but constitute an aspect of its formulation. Several Old Hittite examples have 
already been adduced above. One or two more follow: u-ug-ga f An-na-an-na-as e-es-mi , 
“I am Annannas” (VBoT 58 iv 3); U-UL at-ta-as-mi-is e-es U-UL(\) DUMU-a«§-^-^ 
e-es-li-it , “be not my father, and let me not be your son!” (XXVI 35 6-7). 28 

It is interesting to note that in extremely late texts, i.e., those from the reign of 
Suppiluliyamas (= Suppiluliumas II), whereas we can detect a serious attempt on the 
part of the scribes at archaizing, 29 the rule which we have here formulated is observed 
in the same way as in other texts after the reign of Suppiluliumas I: u-uk-wa-za 30 
EGIR-aw e-es, “get behind me!” (KBo XII 64 iv 3); 31 nu A-BU-YA m Tu-ud-ha-li-ya-as 
LUGAL.GAL GIM[-a]w a-sa-an-za LUGAL-zts e-es-ta . . . u-uk-za d UTU^ x Ta-bar-na-as 


28 Professor Giiterbock has pointed out to me that, 
since e-Su-e-ni is a conjectural restoration here, it 
might be appropriate for me to explain why I have 
opted for the translation “they are/exist” (e§- “to 
be”) rather than “they sit” (“sitzen,” not “sich 
setzen”). My reasons are: (1) although exceptions do 
exist, it is surely the custom in the simile clauses of 
the type GIM -an/mahhan . . . QA TAMM A japeniSSan 
. . . for the verbs to be the same in the two clauses 
being compared. Thus the restoration e-$u-e-ni, while 
based on no duplicate, is the most probable. (2) If 
e-§u-e-ni belongs in the second clause, then the 
contrast of e§- without -za and e§- with -za would 
have to be reflected in a translation: “Wie nun die 
Gotter getrennt sitzen, ebenso wollen wir uns auch 
getrennt setzen,” which I would consider inappropriate 
to this context. The contrast of “sitzen” and “sich 
setzen” is not the reason for the sudden appearance 
of -za in the second clause; it is rather that the subject 
has changed from third to first person. Thus Fried¬ 
rich’s 1950 translation “sind” and “sein” (ZA, 49, 


223) is the more suitable, though of course the 
semantic development of “to be (in a place)” into “to 
dwell (in a place)” is to be assumed here. 

27 Discussed from a different viewpoint by this 
writer in RHA , 76 (1965), 6. 

28 XXVI 35 6-7 was called to my attention in 
regard to the absence of -za by Professor Laroche in a 
personal letter dated October 27, 1968. Laroche also 
notes that the absence of -za in nominal sentences in 
the dandukiSni texts ( JCS , 1, 187 f.) is “a hint at the 
archaic character of their language throughout.” 

29 Note in particular as archaizing the attempt to 
make use of the older independent pronoun form ug 
(now long since supplanted by ammuk). 

30 While the scribe uses ug correctly in KBo XII 
38 ii 22, he has employed it incorrectly here in KBo 
XII 64 iv 3, where it should be the dative-locative 
form ammuk governed by the post-positional EGIR- 
an\ 

31 This passage was brought to my attention by 
Professor Laroche. 
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m KtJ.GA.[TU]L-as LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR URU [. Ha]t-ti UR.SAG (KBo XII 38 ii 

11- 13, 22-24). 32 

I am aware of very few genuine exceptions to this rule: su-um-ma-as-ma ku-i-e-es 
LU.MES SAG, “ye who are grandees” (XXVI 1 iii 61; but probably error for su-um-ma- 
as-ma-za, judging from ibid, i 6 and iii 45); DUMU.LU.ULtJ LU -as e-su-un , “I was a 
mortal” (VI 45 iii 26 and duplicate VI 46 iii 66); 33 nu A-NA d UTU gl hu-u[-ma-a]n-te- 
es-pat pi-ra-an hu-u-i-ya-an-te-es e-es-ten , “all of you must run before the emperor!” 
(XXVI 1 iii 13-14). The following passage earlier appeared to constitute an exception, 
but now appears to conform to my rule, since it probably preserves archaic features of 
the language of its Old Hittite forerunner: 34 LU.MES AS -mi-is 35 [le-]e ki-is-ta ga-a-i- 
na-as-mi-is le-e ki-is-ta [a^-r]a^.-as-mi-is a-ra-a-as-mi-(is > e-es, “you must not become my 
equal(?), you must not become my in-law; be my friend(?) and comrade!” (XXIX 1 i 

12- 13; for another translation cf. Goetze in ANET 357). 

To summarize: the first and second person pronouns, when they constitute the subject 
of the nominal sentence, demand -za or its oblique enclitic pronoun stand-in. Stated 
differently, when the subject of the nominal sentence is either the speaker or his addres- 
see(s) or both (“inclusive 'we’ ”), the reflexive pronoun is required. When the subject of 
the nominal sentence is a person or object not involved in the discourse as either addressor 
or addressee, no need is felt for the reflexive. 

Like all rules of grammar this one must be judged by (1) its ability to organize and 
interpret the phenomena, (2) its applicability in the largest possible percentage of 
attested cases, and (3) its simplicity. In precisely these three areas the rule which has 
just been proposed and illustrated represents a considerable advance over previous 
attempts to explain the conditions for the use of -za in nominal sentences. 36 


32 H. G. Giiterbock, JNES, 26 (1967), 76 and 78. 

33 Because the particle -za is lacking in both 
copies, this is not just a slip in one “manuscript.” 

34 Professor Giiterbock informs me that XXIX 1 
has all the characteristics of the old language. He 
further informs me that when he checked Bo 1299 
(= XXIX 3, an older duplicate of XXIX 1) in the 
museum at Istanbul, he found that it is in the Old 
Hittite writing. It is his opinion therefore that “the 
big tablet (XXIX 1) is a later copy retaining many 
(but not all) of the peculiarities of the old original. So 
the lack of -za here may be explained by the old age 
of the text (or its prototype).” (The preceding is 
quoted from a personal letter of February 13, 1969 
with Professor Giiterbock’s permission.) 

35 LU.MES AS -mi-i$, which occurs in Hittite texts 
only here, is translated by Goetze: “my rival ” (J. B. 
Pritchard, ANET 2 , p. 357; italics are Goetze’s). The 
basis for this translation, which has never been 
explained in print by Professor Goetze, is apparently 
the following. The sign A§, when given the Sumerian 
pronunciations *ru (ru-u) or *deli ( de-li, de-e-li), is 
defined in Akkadian by the adjective gitmdlu, “equal 


(in size or rank)” (cf. Deimel, SL II 1:10; CAD, G, 
pp. 110-11). Other Akkadian values for the sign AS 
given by Deimel are amelu and zikaru, “man,” and 
edujwedum and delum (the latter a Sumerian loan 
from deli), “single, solitary, lonely man; only child” 
(CAD, D, p. 129; CAD, E, pp. 36-38). The function 
of the plural marker ME& in our Hittite passage is 
unclear, as indeed the entire passage is! What is 
clear, however, is the fact that e§- (and even ki$-l) 
does not take -za in Old Hittite, even when the subject 
of the sentence is a first or second person pronoun or 
its equivalent. 

36 Professor Giiterbock informs me that he was 
unaware of this rule before seeing my manuscript, 
but he has been fully aware for many years now of 
the function of -za in determining when a juxta¬ 
position of nouns must be understood as subject and 
predicate of a nominal sentence. Compare his obser¬ 
vations in ZA, 39 (1930), 18, JAOS, 65 (1945), 254, 
and JNES, 26 (1967), 74 4 . In fact ZA, 39 (1930), 18 
brings to our attention still another instance of our 
rule in action: SE&-FA na-ak-ki-U-mu-za SES-a[£(?)], 
“MY brother! Thou art a revered brother to me!” 
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To Albrecht Goetze 
on the occasion of his 70th birthday 
as a token of my esteem 

REMARKS ON THE HITTITE VERSION OF THE NARAM-SIN LEGEND 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Yale University 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


As the result of the recovery of new fragments 
of Hittite tablets in recent years the next edition 
of E. Laroche’s Catalogue des textes hittites must 
contain an enlarged treatment of that class of 
text which he now lists under numbers 1 through 
3. 1 In addition to the texts cited under 1 and 2 
we now have several additional fragments of the 
Hittite translation of the Sargon legend 2 as well 
as at least one reference to Sargon of Akkad in the 
res gestae of Hattusili I. 3 No new finds of Hittite 
fragments containing the legend of Naram-Sin 
have been reported, although H. Otten has pub¬ 
lished a few brief remarks about newly found 
Bogazkoy tablets which contain portions of the 
legend in the Akkadian language. 4 Still another 
fragment was published by Otten as KBo XII 2 
and styled by him as a history of the kings of 
Akkad. 5 

Since no new Hittite fragments of the Naram- 
Sin legend have appeared, no study of the older 
material has appeared since that by H. G. Giiter- 
bock in 1938. 6 It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to interpret the entire body of material 
preserved in Hittite which relates to this text, 

1. E. Laroche, “Catalogue des textes hittites,” RHA 
58 (1956) 34. A new edition has been announced by 
Laroche, but has not yet appeared. 

2. H. G. Guterbock has prepared for publication in 
MDOG 101 (1969) a critical transliteration and transla¬ 
tion of an as yet unpublished tablet with the number 
Bo 68/28. This tablet offers a much fuller Hittite text 
of the Akkadian sar tamhari composition than has pre¬ 
viously been known. Two other small fragments pub¬ 
lished as KBo XII 1 and KBo XIII 46 contribute to the 
reconstruction of the text. 

3. A. Goetze, JCS 16 (1962) 26; H. G. Guterbock, JCS 
18 (1964) 1-6. 

4. AfO 22 (1968-69) 112. Otten here expressed his 
intention to publish the fragment in KBo XIX. 

5. Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoy XII, Inhaltsuber- 
sicht. 

6. ZA 44 (1938) 49ff. 


but only nine lines, which I believe to be parallel 
to a section of the Neo-Assyrian version as edited 
by 0. R. Gurney in 1955. 7 Drawing upon 
Gurney’s edition of the Neo-Assyrian version for 
comparative purposes, I should like to re-trans¬ 
literate and comment upon that portion of the 
material which Forrer and Guterbock have re¬ 
constituted from three tablets which run parallel 
to each other at this point: (1) KBo III 18 + 19 
(= 2BoTU4B) 18-26; (2) KBo III 16 + XXXI 3 
(= 2BoTU 4A) 14-17; and (3) KBo III 17 
(= 2BoTU 4B') rev 3-11. The above-mentioned 
Hittite passages seem to correspond (with certain 
deviations) to lines 157-165 of the Neo-Assyrian 
version according to Gurney’s edition. 8 

Hittite Version 
Transliteration 9 

18 [DINGIR.MES-s(a-as-sf)] a-ap-pa tar-si-kan- 

zi m Na-ra-[a]m- d XXX.-as 

19 [ ]x tar-si-ga-u-e-en 

ka-a-as K[A-x] ERIN.MES-az 

7. Ibidem 56f. and Gurney, Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 
93-113. It is not the author’s purpose to engage in a 
comprehensive re-study of all the Naram-Sin legend 
material in both Akkadian and Hittite. One con¬ 
templating such a task should consult the article by J. 
J. Finkelstein in JCS 11 (1957) 83-88, as well as the new 
texts published by van Dijk in Sumer 13 (1957), plates 
16-19 (compare also Nougayrol, RA 45 169ff.), which 
belong to what may loosely be called the “Sargon epic.” 

8. Of course, as Finkelstein has observed, we do not 
yet possess the Old Babylonian forerunner of the Naram- 
Sin legend. It is possible that the deviations observed 
here are precisely the areas in which the OB forerunner 
diverged from the Neo-Assyrian copies. But this is 
sheer conjecture. The specific deviations are noted 
below in the commentary. Cf. Finkelstein, op. cit. 83 
and 88. 

9. The line count is according to BoTU 4B (= KBo 
III 18 + 19), col. iii. 
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20 [ (ERIN.M)]ES Ma-art-da sa- 

am-na-an har [-zi] 

21 [ (-zi nu-u)]s- si me-na-ah-ha- 

an-da GI ®N[A-as| 

22 [se-es-ki-is-k]i-si nu-us-si tdg-ga-li-e-s[i le-]e 

23 [ G ] l Hu-u-ri-it-ti-it is-ha-[a-i ] 

24 [na-at hal-hal-t]u-u-ma-ri-ya da-a-i nu- 

za-k[an x x -ti-i]t e-ep 

25 [ha-an-za har-ak ] ut-ni-ya-az-ti-it-ta-a[s-si-is- 

ta] 

26 [le-e pa-i-si] a-pi-ya-ak-ku LtJ-as x[ 

\u-e-en-ta 

Translation 

[The godsl reply to him: “Oh Naram-Sin! 
[....] we have spoken. This, .troops. 
[Against you] the Umm[an] Manda [he has] 
created. 

[. . .] Together with her (your wife) in be[d] 
you will [sleep,] but with her you must 
[no]t. .! 

[....] Bind up your weapon(s)! 

[And them in a co]rner place! Hold onto 
[you]r [boldness!] 

[Stay at home!] Out of your land [unto him 
(the enemy)] 

[you must not go!] On that occasion a man 
[..■•]” 

Commentary 

18: In the Neo-Assyrian version of the legend, 
line 147 in Gurney’s edition begins a final section, 
in which the king himself offers words of advice to 
all kings and rulers who shall come after him 
(atta mannu lu issakku lu rubu lu mimma sa- 
ndma). 10 In the Hittite version, however, it ap¬ 
pears that the gods speak thus to Naram-Sin. 
The legend has doubtless been altered in some 
respects between the Old Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian periods. 

19: I follow Forrer and Giiterbock 11 in reading 
K[A], but can make no smooth translation by 
supplying -as (ka-a-as IN[IM-a$] would be 
“this word”). The ERIN.MES-az which follows 
can be a nominative singular, as noted first by 
Drohla. 12 If the K[A-x] word is a genitive gov- 

10. Gurney, op. cit. 106-07. 

11. Die Boghazkoi-Texte in Umschrift, II, page 4; 
ZA 44 56. 

12. Drohla, Die Kongruenz zwischen Nomen und At- 
tribut sowie Subjekt und Pradikat (unpublished, mimeo¬ 
graphed dissertation), 1933, page 18. I owe this refer¬ 
ence to Goetze. 


erned by ERIN.MES-az, then we might have a 
nominal sentence: “This (is) the army of ...” 
The entire matter of these three words is very 
unclear. 

20: The enemy hordes are also called umman 
manda in line 54 of the Assyrian version, although 
no such mention of them is to be found in lines 
147ff., which seem to offer the closest analogue 
to these Hittite lines. One could think of re¬ 
storing [IGI -an-da-ta (ERIN.M)ES] Ma-an-da 
sa-am-na-an har-[zi ], “he has raised up against 
you the Umman Manda.” Similar constructions 
employing menahhanda and samnai- can be found 
in XXXIII 106 iii 13-14 and 32-35 (restored in 
JCS 6, 1952, 26-27). The lacuna at the begin¬ 
ning of the line will accommodate four signs 
according to Giiterbock. 13 For the sentiment 
compare lines 32 (ib-nu-su-nu-ti-ma DINGIR.- 
ME§ GAL.MES, “the great gods created them”) 
and 131 (ana ar-kat Ui-me d En-lil ana lemutti H i- 
na-ds-sa re-su-un , “in days to come Enlil will 
summon them for evil”) of the Assyrian version. 

21: It is with this line of the Hittite composi¬ 
tion that the verbal similarities to the Assyrian 
version begin. Line 157 of the Sultantepe copy is 
read by Gurney: at-ta ina su-un sinnisti-ka 
si-pir lu (variant: lu-u) teppus u \ “enjoy thyself 
in the bosom of thy wife.” 14 It would seem 
that the Hittite translator understood (or saw in 
the earlier copy?) la instead of lu and translated 
“When you are sleeping in bed with her, with 
her you shall not lie in an embrace.” Thus in 
lines 21 and 22 of the Hittite I have accepted the 
restoration [se-es-ki-is-k]i-si nu-us-si tdg-ga-li-e- 
s[fl first proposed by Forrer, followed by the 
tentatively proposed restoration of [le-]e advanced 
by Sommer. 15 The Assyrian version reads si-pir 
lu DU-ws, if that is how the first two signs 
should be read. 16 For this the CAD offers the 

13. Op. cit. 56. 

14. Gurney, op. cit. 107. 

15. Forrer, op. cit.; Sommer & Falkenstein, HAB 
(1938) 34. 

16. Of the five witnesses to the text of this composition 
utilized by Gurney, only two (CT XIII 40 rev is 18 = 
“B”; Sultantepe Tablets, vol. I, no. 30, line 157 = “E”) 
contain this line in an undamaged state. Both preserve 
something which could be interpreted as si-pir or si-tu, 
etc. But other readings would be paleographicallv 
possible, e.g., SIG 5 . Highly improbable, but perhaps 
worth mentioning in view of the translation of the Hittite 
word taggaliya- proposed by Sommer and advocated in 
the HWb, is a reading lim-tam (or lim-tu ), which could 
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translation: “Enjoy yourself (in the embrace of 
your wife).” 17 The only other example which 
the CAD is able to cite in support of this trans¬ 
lation of sipra epesu is Gilgamesh I iv 13: ipsisuma 
lulla sipir sinnisti, “provide the brute with 
sexual pleasure.” But in the latter example the 
woman is the subject of sipra epesu , and the 
qualifying genitive sinnisti is added to sipir. 
These and other considerations have prompted 
my colleague, W. W. Hallo, to express to me his 
doubts about the rendering of Gurney, which 
was followed by the CAD. It is indeed possible 
that some other reading was intended for the 
sign or signs which Gurney reads si-pir. But 
until a more convincing reading can be found 
we are left with nothing to put in the place of 
si-pir. Even if we must transliterate: at-ta 
ina su-un MI -ka x x lu DtJ-us , the context would 
surely necessitate that x x epesu be understood 
as a reference to sexual intercourse. Thus, 
while it would be desirable to improve upon the 
reading of Gurney, and while it should be pointed 
out that the translation which he offers for the 
idiom encounters certain linguistic difficulties, 
we must conclude that after all the passage does 
in all likelihood refer to sexual intercourse. As 
for the Hittite version, nu-us-si tdg-ga-li-e-s[i le-\ e 
demonstrates, as Goetze has pointed out to me, 
that taggaliesi in this passage is not a transitive 
verb, since it governs its object in the dative 
(-si) rather than accusative (-an). For this 
reason I have employed the somewhat more 
awkward rendering “with her (-si) you shall 
not lie in an embrace.” 

23: GIS can be restored without difficulty 
from the traces. Assyrian version (line 162) 


be related to the Akkadian verb lawxim/lamii “to en¬ 
circle, enclose.” On analogy with parsat/pirsat forma¬ 
tions containing a third radical which is “weak” (i.e., 
is represented in Akkadian orthography as either 
“aleph” or zero), such as martu “daughter” (*mar’atu ), 
pertu “headhair” (*par’atu), tultu “worm” (*tawl’atu), 
on which cf. B. Landsberger, Die Welt des Orients 3 
(1964) 70 83 . The form suggested for IGI + UD ( lim - 
tam) would be llmtu “enclosure” (*liw’atu). The limtu 
solution, however, is not my own preference. I only 
wish to show how other readings might be possible. 
Failure to indicate the case ending vowel in the orthog¬ 
raphy is not a regular feature of either CT XIII 40 or ST 
I 30, so that one has every right to be suspicious of si-pir 
lu It was my colleague, W. W. Hallo, who first 

aroused my doubts on the Gurney reading. 

17. CAD E 221 under the special lemma sipru (f'). 


reads: GIS.TUKUL.MES-/ca ru-ku-us-ma tub-qa- 
a-ti e-mid (variant: um-mid). There seems to 
be no Hittite counterpart for lines 158-61 of the 
Assyrian version, but 162 is neatly matched by 
Hittite version, lines 23-24. The lexical and 
grammatical equivalents are: 
GIS.TUKUL.MES-/ca = [ G ] 'Hu-u-ri-it-ti-it 

ru-ku-us — is-ha-[a-i] 

-ma = [na-at] 

tub-qa-a-ti = [hal-hal-t]u-u-ma-ri- 


ya 

e-mid (variant: = da-a-i 

um-mid) 

The equation of G1 Huri- with GI ®SUKUR had 
been made by both F. Sommer 18 and Laroche. 19 
Our evidence is for a less specific meaning: 
G1 Huri- (here a neuter noun) - GIS.TUKUL.- 
MES “weapons.” The equation of rukus “bind!” 
with ishai is of no lexical significance, since the 
meaning of ishai- “to bind” has been recognized 
for a long time. The value of the Akkadian 
parallel lies rather in the evidence for the restora¬ 
tion of the end of the Hittite verb. Giiterbock’s 
restoration of [hal-hal-t]u-u-ma-ri-ya on the basis 
of the end of the word is here confirmed by 
tubqati, the plural of tubuqtu “corner.” The 
Hittite translator has, however, not displayed 
much understanding of his Akkadian text. For 
tubqati emid does not mean “put. . .in a corner,” 
but rather “betake thyself to the corner(s).” 
This meaning of the construction tubqati ummida 
is reasonably certain from Era I 16-17, where the 
god says: lu-ut-bi lu-us-lal-ma i-ta-a-ma a-na 
kak-ke-su um-me-da tub-qa-a-ti , “‘Come now, I 
will lie down to sleep.’ And to his weapons he 
says, ‘Get ye into a corner!’ ” 20 In my opinion 
both tubqati emedu and tubqati ummudu mean 
“to get into a corner.” But the Hittite trans¬ 
lator interpreted emedu as “to lean something, 
place something” and chose the verb dai- to con¬ 
vey this idea in Hittite. 

The lacuna in KBo III 18 rev 24 (= BoTU 
4B III 24) will accommodate three or at best 
four signs of average length. The best candidate 
according to sense would be UR.SAG-tar ( = 
tarhuilatar) as a translation of Assyrian version’s 
qarraduti-ka (line 163). The partially visible sign 


18. ZA 46 (1940) 24f. 

19. OLZ 1959 276. 

20. P. F. Gossmann, Das Era-Epos , 116-17 (pages 8-9, 
cf. also comments on page 40). 
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at the left end of the lacuna I read as - kan, 
fitting the evidence for -za-kan ep- to be reviewed 
below. The Assyrian imperative qarraduti-ka 
u§ur (Gurney: “Husband thy valour!” 20a ) should 
be rendered by Hittite nu-za-k[an UR.SAG -tar- 
e-ep, but such a restoration involves too 
many signs for the width of the lacuna, to be 
precise about one too many. I have, however, 
no alternative reading to suggest. Perhaps the 
scribe inadvertently omitted a sign and wrote: 
UR.S AG -ti-it or SAG -tar-ti-it or the like? 

The meaning of the Hittite verb ep- has been 
thoroughly discussed by a number of scholars, 
as can be seen from just a casual survey of the 
literature cited in HWb sub voce. Nevertheless, 
it seems in place in view of the above equation 
with an Akkadian expression to review the evi¬ 
dence for the meaning of the simplex ep- (i.e., 
without preverb) with and without -za and the 
various local particles (especially -kan). I shall 
not consider the special case of -za ep- with an 
infinitive (“begin to...”), 21 nor the other special 
case, the idiom -za pedassit epzi/epta (“he takes/ 
took his assigned place ,, ). 22 

20a. In his corrections to the Anatolian Studies 5 
edition of the Naram-Sin legend, which he published in 
Anatolian Studies 6 (1956) 163-64, Gurney suggests for 
line 163 “ ‘spare thy warriors’, rather than ‘husband thy 
valour’.” For this rendering he offers no further justifi¬ 
cation. From the Hittite version it would seem that the 
Hittite translator adopted a translation more similar to 
Gurney’s former one. From the stand-point of the 
Akkadian text itself, however, there is much to be said 
for Gurney’s new choice. Lines 162 and 163 form a 
couplet with members A and B, A' and B', If we choose 
“Get thee into a corner!” (as defended above) as the 
correct rendering of tubqati emid in B, then stichoi A and 
A' have to do with Naram-Sin’s weapons and warriors, 
while B and B' concern the safety of his own person: 

“Tie up thy weapons! 

Get thee into a corner! 

Spare thy warriors! 

Take heed for thine own person!” 

The form qarraduti would be the masculine plural of the 
adjective qarradu “heroic, brave, mighty” (Delitzsch, 
Assyrisches Handworterbuch 596a), used here in a sub¬ 
stantival manner. This happens to correspond with the 
spelling of the abstract qarradutu “heroism, bravery.” 
Judging from the entry in AHw 756a, nasarum 13a (“jB 
Krieger ti-sur”), it would appear that von Soden too has 
adopted Gurney’s newer interpretation of line 163, 
although his page reference is to Anatolian Studies 5 
108, rather than to Anatolian Studies 6 164! 

21. HWb 41 under ep-, e.g., KBo V 6 i 9 and Hatt. 
II 77-78. Cf. also F. Ose, Sup. und Injin. (1944) 22f. 

22. E.g., KBo V 2 i 42; KBo IV 9 ii 5-6; XXIX 4 iii 
27ff. Cf. already Gotze in ArchOr 5 (1933) 5. 


When ep- is used with -za and -kan, the context 
is often military, and the verb governs a noun 
in the accusative or locative which denotes a 
place. It may then be translated “to capture, 
gain control of” with the implication of the in¬ 
tention to maintain that hold over a protracted 
period. (1) nu ku-i-e-es NAM.RA I-NA h ur sag 
A-ri-in-na-an-da pa-a-ir nu-za-kan 5 UR - SAG A-ri- 
in-na-an-da-an e-ep-pir ku-i-e-es-ma NAM.RAJJA 
pa-ra-a I-NA URXJ Pu-u-ra-an-da pa-a-ir nu-za- 
kan URU Pu-ra-an-da-an e-ep-pir, “Some civilian 
captives went to Mt. Arinnanda and gained 
control of Mt. Arinnanda, (while) other civilian 
captives went on to Puranda and gained control 
of Puranda” (KBo III 4 ii 33-35 = AM 52-53); 
( 2 ) na 4 he-kur Pi-it-ta-la-ah-sa-as-ma-za-kdn IS-TU 
ERIN.MES NAM.RA [IS-]BAT, “He captured 
the hekur Pittalahsas together with (its) free and 
semi-free population” (KBo II 5 i 4-5 = AM 
180—81) ; 23 (3) [nu-za-kan ]A-NA tB Zu-li-ya pi- 
[ra-an GIS ar-mi-i]z-zi e-ep-pir, “They captured 
(gained control of) the bridge crossing (lit., 
In front of) the river Zuliya” (363/e ii 12-13 = 
JCS 16, 1962, lllf.). 

Also enlightening is KBo V 6 i 10-13, where 
one may observe the contrast between -kan ep- 
(mistakenly without -za?) and har-: nu-kdn A- 
BU-YA SA h un.sAGKu-un-ti-ya-an a(sic )-ip-ta 
m Hi - i-mu - DINGIR LIM - is-ma GAL. GESTIN 
tu Sa-a-ri-ya-an har-ta m H a-an-nu-ut-ti-is-ma GAL 
Lt TS I-NA URXJ Par-pdr-ra har-ta, “Then my 
father gained control of Mt. Kuntiya, while 
JJimuili, the commander, held the river Sariya, 
and IJannutti, the marshall, held (a position) in 
Parparra” (= JCS 10, 1956, 90). 

Diverging from the normal usage is the Tunnawi 
ritual, in which two occurrences of -za-kan . .. ep- 
are found where the context is not military, and 
the object of the verb is not a noun denoting a 
city, mountain, river, etc. Still some common 
ground can be detected, inasmuch as the meaning 
I posit is “to take hold of (and keep hold of).” ” 
(1) nam-ma-za-kdn GUD u-sa-an-ta-ri-in SI 
e-ep-zi nu me-ma-i (VII 53 iv 7f.), “She takes a 
fertile(?) cow by the horn 24 and says.” The pur- 

23. To the literature in HWb on arnuwala- and 
NAM.RA add A. L. Oppenheim, Catalogue.. .Wilberforce 
Eames (AOS 32, 1948) 19; and A. Goetze apud Walser, 
Neuere Hethiterforschung (1964) 28 with footnote 29. 
ERlN.MES and NAM.RA represent the two principal 
divisions of the population, free and semi-free. Cf. 
Oppenheim, loc. cit. 

24. Heth. Elementarbuch (2nd ed., 1960) §213. 
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pose of the -za in this case may be to indicate 
duration. 25 She does not take the cow and give 
it to another; she takes it and holds onto it, 
while uttering the words of the Analogiespruch . 26 
These words owe their effectiveness to the contact 
which the speaker maintains with the cow. 
Parallel to this passage is another in the same 
ritual, which has been previously understood in a 
different manner: [nam-ma] GIS-nz IN-BU wa- 
sa-a-an ku-wa-pi ar-ta [na-as a-p]i-ya pa-iz-zi 
na-at-za-kdn PA IS-SI e-ep-[zi nu me-ma-i ], 
“then where a tree covered with fruit stands, 
there she goes, and it by the foliage of the tree 27 
she seizes and says” (VII 53 iv 15-17). As in the 
earlier passage the verb governed two nouns in 
the accusative (GUD u-sa-an-ta-ri-in and SI), 
so here also the construction is the same: na-at 
(i.e., GlS-ru)-za-kdn PA GIS? 7 . . e-ep-zi. The 
PA GIS? 7 should be a part of the GIS-nz in the 
same way as the SI is a part of the GUD u-sa-an- 
ta-ri-in. This construction shares much (if 
indeed it is not identical) with the so-called 
skhema kath holon kai meros . 24 And since Su¬ 
merian PA = Akkadian artu “foliage,” 28 the 
Analogiespruch which follows in lines 17ff. con¬ 
firms this reading of the signs and Goetze’s 

25. Already in his ArchOr 5 article Gotze noticed 
that -za frequently seemed to convey a notion of com¬ 
pleteness, what he called a perfective aspect. When 
later the specific reflexive function of -za was discovered, 
certain aspects of the earlier studies which disclosed other 
valid nuances of the particle were, if not overlooked, 
certainly underemphasized. By now enough has been 
said about the “reflexive” function of -za. One needs to 
proceed to the interpretation of cases where there is no 
obvious reflexive idea to be conveyed. I therefore sug¬ 
gest this durative force with ep- without apology. 

26. Goetze, Kleinasien (2nded., 1957) 156-57. 

27. Goetze has raised certain objections to the read¬ 
ing PA GIS?/ which deserve consideration. (1) One 
would expect more space between the PA and GIS signs, 
if they were to be understood as separate words. Usu¬ 
ally true, but consider KBo V 1 ii 48; KBo XV 24 iii 3, 7; 
XXIX 4 i 28. In these three passages there is no spac¬ 
ing between the first noun and GIS. (2) One would 
expect the scribe to have used the writing GI ^PA GIS? 7 
in order to remove ambiguity with pa-iz-zi. Quite pos¬ 
sibly a valid objection. Still the scribe may have wished 
to avoid confusion of PA (= artu “foliage”) with GI ®PA 
(= hattu “staff”). One must, however, acknowledge 
the cogency of Goetze’s objections. Might we be dealing 
with an earlier misunderstanding of his forerunner by 
the scribe who copied the Tunnawi Ritual? 

28. CAD A 2 310-11. 


interpretation of Gls tar-sa as well. 29 For the 
woman makes mention of the same two aspects 
of the tree: (1) its being covered with fruit, and 
(2) its putting forth foliage ([na-at ma-ah-ha)-an 
sa-ra-a GIS tar-sa pe-en-ni-ya-an har-[zi], line 18). 
It would appear that we have in GI Har-sa the 
phonetic Hittite reading of PA GIS? 7 (= Akk. 
artu “foliage”). 

Without -kan but with -za and exhibiting a very 
closely allied meaning is the passage from the 
instructions to temple personnel: na-as su-ma-as 
A-NA LE - MEsl SANGA LEME SGU[DtJ]M f - ME ®- 
AMA.DINGIR L7Af nu-us-(ma-as ) A-NA LtJ.- 
MES E.[DINGIR L7M ] u-iz-zi nu-us-ma-as-za ge-e- 
nu-us-su-us e-ep-zi , “And he comes to you priests, 
anointed ones, 'mothers-of-god/ and temple 
servants, and he takes to his knees (before) you, 
(saying).. .” (XIII 4 ii 56ff.). The implication 
of the context is surely a durative one. The 
suppliant “holds to his (own) knees (before) you,” 
i.e., he takes to his knees or falls to his knees in 
the presence of the priestly personnel and remains 
in that position while he voices his request. 
The above interpretation is that of Goetze, who 
analyzes ge-e-nu-us-su-us as genu(s)=sus, con¬ 
taining the accusative plural possessive pronoun 
of the third person singular (“his knees”). If 
the noun were an extended stem genus§(a?)~, 
based ultimately on genu-, then the form genussus 
could be an accusative plural of a common gender 
noun with no possessive suffix, and the owner of 
the knees “seized” would be the priest. It is 
more likely, however, that Goetze’s interpretation 
is correct. 

A full discussion of all other occurrences of the 
simplex ep- without -za or -kan, as well as the 
occurrences of ep- with its preverbs both with and 
without -za would exceed the reasonable limits 
of this article. What I have sought to show in 
this digression from the commentary on the 
Naram-Sin text is the probable force of the -za 
in nu-za-kdn UR.SAG -tar-ti-it e-ep. The evidence 
reviewed above demonstrates that with -za the 
verb ep- acquires a certain durative aspect and 
should be translated “gain control of and keep 
control of, master,” a translation which is wholly 
appropriate to the Naram-Sin passage. 

25: About five signs can be accommodated in 
the lacuna. Perhaps the Hittite equivalent for 
Assyrian pu-ut-ka sul-lim “Stay at home” (lit., 

29. Tunnawi (AOS 14, 1938) 97. He renders it 
“shoot,” which is quite close. 
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“Keep your forehead safe”) was ha-an-za har-ak 
or SAG.ZI-za har-ak. It is a very similar force 
which A. Goetze attributed to this Hittite idiom 
in Hittite law §165: kuitman wizza mehuni ari 
ta E-fs-,sf SAG.KI-^a har-zi , “Until a year has 
elapsed he shall keep away from his house.” 30 
Of couse, it is understood that, since this is a 
conjectural restoration, it can offer no support 
for this interpretation of hanza har -, which stands 
upon other evidence in the Hittite texts. 31 

ut-ni-ya-az-ti-it-ta-a[s-si-is-ta\ would then begin 
a new utterance and should (as it in fact does) 
carry the sentence enclitics (-si “to him” and 
~(a)sta according to my understanding). So far 
as the basic force of ~(a)sta is concerned, I find 
myself in agreement with Carruba, who — ad¬ 
mitting of eventual broadening of the original 
meaning — posits for it the sense of separation, 
which makes it an appropriate particle to accom¬ 
pany the ablative. 32 I therefore regard these 

30. Goetze apud J. B. Pritchard, ANET (2nd ed., 
1955) 195. 

31. See Goetze’s remarks in JCS 20 (1966) 131, where 
he states; “The locution hanza (n) hark- (with dat. and 
the particle -za) means ‘keep aloof of someone, let some¬ 
one alone.’ ” The absence of -za in Hittite law §165 is 
due to the antiquity of the laws. Where -za was not 
employed in Old Hittite (and in archaizing passages 
from later texts), it often was required in later texts 
(cf. Hoffner, JNES 28, 1969, 225). Since our Naram-Sin 
text is a copy of an Old Hittite composition, we need 
not restore -za here. 

32. O. Carruba, Or NS 33 (1964) 409-18. 


signs as spelling one word. Giiterbock’s ut-ni- 
ya-az ti-it-ta-n[u?~ , while in no way violating the 
readings of the signs, does not seem as close to 
the Assyrian version. In line 164 of that version 
we read: lit-tag-gis mat-ka e tu-si-su , “Let him 
wander through your land! Go not out to him!” 
The Hittite translator rendered the Babylonian 
forerunner of this approximately as: “Do not go 
out of your land to him!” 

26: A-pi-ya-ak-ku would mean “at that time, 
under such circumstances,” as Friedrich 33 has 
determined it for other contexts. I have no 
restoration to offer for the verb at the end of line 
26 of the Hittite. 

Aside from traces of a few signs in line 27, which 
I cannot translate, the Hittite text is preserved 
no further. I am not convinced that KBo III 
20 (= BoTU 5), to which Guterbock assigned 
the siglum C and utilized to continue the story, 34 
belongs to the same legend. The Assyrian text, 
as edited by Gurney, offers some welcome assist¬ 
ance in the interpretation of a few lines of the 
Hittite piece. The Hittite is, of course, much 
older than the Neo-Assyrian copy, but unfortu¬ 
nately despite previous attempts and premature 
identifications no text of the Old Babylonian 
forerunner of the Naram-Sin legend has yet been 
recovered. 

33. JCS 1 (1947) 303. 

34. ZA 44 (1938) 58-59. 
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HITTITE ega- AND egan - 
Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Yale University 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

SA TU7.HA AS-RH k SIG ,-ya-ah-ha-an e-es-tu 


The passage XIII 2 iv 23-26 (with its duplicate 
XIII 24 12-15) and the analogous XIII 1 iv 11-13 
offer a glimpse of some of the duties of Hittite 
officials during the winter. 1 Yet each of these 
three passages poses problems for the translitera¬ 
tion and translation which are exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult. In 1957 Einar von Schuler transliterated 
XIII 2 iv 23-26 and translated it into German as 
a portion of his critical edition of Hethitische 
Dienstanweisungen fur hohere Hof- und Staats- 
beamte . 2 Von Schuler assigned to the main text 
(XIII 2) the siglum “A,” to the duplicate (XIII 
24) the siglum “H,” and to XIII 1, which in 
column IV exhibits a wording which seems to 
diverge too much from “A” and “H” to be termed 
a duplicate, the siglum “M.” His transliteration 
of this section was based on “A” with variants 
from “H” (but not “M”) in the footnotes. A few 
variants from “M” he incorporated in his com¬ 
mentary on the lines in question. A translitera¬ 
tion of “M” without translation he included 
separately at the end of his book. 3 I return to 
this problem passage, because it seems to me that 
recent studies offer a clue to the solution of a few 
of the more interesting problems. The main 
text (“A”) in iv 23-26 reads as follows: 

. gi-im-mi-ya-as-sa-[a]n A-NA GUD.- 

MES LUGAL 

IGI.JlA-wa har-du nu gi-im-ma-an-da-as 
BURUx-as 4 x-x [EG]IR-an ar-hu-ut 

1. This article is a by-product of my work on my 
forthcoming book Alimenta Hethaeorum, one chapter of 
which treats the schedule of agricultural activities 
during the seasons of the year. 

2. Archiv fur Orientforschung, Beiheft 10, 1957, pp. 
51f. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

4. The Sumerian pronunciation *b u r u for the sign 
conventionally read EBUR is established by the Sumero- 
Akkadian vocabularies, whose interpretation was the 
lifelong task of B. Landsberger. Entries such as b u-r u 
EBUR = e-bu-rum (Syllabar B I 327) and b u-r u EBUR 
(proto-Ea 417) and others cited from Landsberger’s 
manuscripts in the CAD E, page 16 s.v. eburu are primary 
evidence for this reading. Landsberger’s own discussion 
can be found in JNES 8 (1949), pp. 248f, esp. note 1 on 
p. 248. But since according to the system of Thureau- 


x-kan da-a-an 

e-es-tu E SU-RI-PI u-e-[d]a-an e-es-tu 

The duplicate XIII 24 12-15 (“H”) offers: 

.[. . . gi-im-mi-ya-as-sa-an] 

A-NA GUD.HA LUGAL IGI.IIA-wa har-du 
nu g[i-im-ma-an-da-as BURU x -as x-x EGIR- 
an ar-hu-ut SA TU7.HA 5 ] 

AS-RI^E.MPS TU r ya SIG ,-ah-ha-an e[-es-du 
x-kan da-a-an e-es-du 

E SU-RI-PI] 
u-e-da-an e-es-du . 

The restorations in XIII 24 are taken from XIII 2 
(“A”). It is acknowledged that in fact what 
originally stood in the lacunae of “H” might not 
have corresponded so precisely to the wording of 
“A.” The juxtaposition of the two duplicates 
shows, however, for this section of column IV that 
between 14 and 17 signs (depending on their 
widths) are presently lost at the right-hand side 
of the column. None of the restorations suggested 
above for “H” presumes more than 17 missing 
signs. 

Column I of “M” (XIII 1) was edited by A. 
Goetze in JCS 14 (1960), pp. 69ff. He did not 
choose to edit what was preserved of column IV, 

Dangin, which is followed in the sign-lists of Deimel, 
Labat and partially in that of von Soden, no burn value 
accompanied by an index number was assigned to the 
sign ENXGAN, one must transliterate it as BURU X . 
If it is transliterated BURU, as has been done in J. 
Friedrich’s HWb (p. 267 and 270) and sporadically by 
other Hittitologists, a confusion results. For BURU 
stands for “BURU number one,” i.e., BUR = Akkad. 
naptanu. 

5. The reading UTtJL is appropriate for the sign 
IIIXBAD, when it can be translated by Akkadian 
diqaru (a container). When the Sumerian sign was 
translated by Akkadian ummaru (a soup or stew), its 
reading was TU 7 . For the evidence see CAD D, ( pp. 
157-59, MSL II 371. Somehow in the process of trans¬ 
mitting the data from Landsberger through Giiterbock 
to Friedrich for inclusion in HWb the readings were 
reversed, so that according to HWb one should read 
dug TU 7 ( = Akkad, diqaru ) but UTIJL (=Akkad, um¬ 
maru; i.e., the food). See HWb, pp. 296 and 300. This is 
an unfortunate mistake, which should be corrected in a 
future revision of the HWb. 
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since his announced purpose was to supply the 
“Beginning of the Hittite Instructions for the 
Commander of the Border Guards/’ And al¬ 
though von Schuler did offer a transliteration of 
this column, I shall again transliterate iv 10-14 
(which corresponds approximately to XIII 2 iv 
21-26) here with a few suggested restorations: 

ma-a-an-kan L1& KUR -ya-as-ha-as A-NA 

SAG.GEM[E.lR.MES ku-it-ki ar-ha da-a-anf 
har-zi na-an EGIR-pa ti-i-ya na-at[-si-kan^ EGIR- 
pa da-a .] 6 

ge-e-mi-ya-as-sa-an a-ni-ya-at-ta[-as? 7 ud-da-ni-i? 7 


EGIR -an ar-hu-ut na-at SIG 5 [-ah-ha-an e-es-tu 


6. Since at no point is column IV preserved in its 
entire width, one can only estimate the length of the 
lacunae. Column IV should be, however, approximately 
as wide as column I which is inscribed on its back. In 
his edition of column I in JCS 14 (1960), pp. 69ff. A. 
Goetze offers restorations (many based on duplicates) for 
a number of the lines. If these restorations are correct, 
they should give us some idea of the width of column I. 
Since there are obviously wide signs and narrow signs, 
one cannot indicate the width of a column precisely by 
stating the number of signs it will accommodate. Yet 
an approximate idea of the width of the column can be 
obtained by averaging out the number of signs presumed 
for each of the lines restored by duplicates. Thus, if 
one counts both signs and spacing between words in the 
total, he discovers that the longest line which Goetze re¬ 
stores is line 9, for which he presumes a total of 46 signs 
and spaces between words. Other totals given in order of 
size are: 39 (line 35), 34 (line 31), 31 (line 12), 29 (line 
29), 28 (line 4), 21 (line 5). When these figures are 
added up and divided by the number of lines taken into 
the account, the average total number of signs and signs 
dividing words is 32.5. The total number of signs and 
spaces separating words which I have assumed in my 
restoration of XIII 1 iv 10 is 30. Out of that number 13 
and a half are in the lacuna. Since the line of the break 
runs almost directly vertical through lines 10 through 
14, we can assume that about 13 spaces of average sign 
width lay to the right of the line of the break in each of 
these lines. Of course, in line 14 (the final line of a 
“paragraph”) the scribe need not have used all of the 
line. Thus I have restored only IGI.HI.A har-ak. 

6a. I restore -kdn because of the assumed presence of 
-si and EGIR-pa (“take it away from him”). See other 
examples in my note 16. 

7. The restoration a-ni-ya-at-ta[-as ud-da-ni-i . ..] is 
based 6n nu KIN.HA-as ud-da-ni-i EGIR-cm ar-hu-ut 
of XXXI 84 iii 72, but depends for its validity on the 
assumption that no other verb intervenes between 
a-ni-ya-at-ta[- ...] and EGIR-cm ar-hu-ut. The lacuna 
in line 12 will accommodate about 11 more signs and 
word-separating spaces. 


A-NA E.GAL-L/M£ a hu-u-ma-an-te-y[a IGI.IIA 

har-ak 8 .] 6 

“If a . . -man [has taken something away] from 
the servants] pursue(?) 9 him and [recover] it [from 
him!. . ] And in winter with the equipment (?) 10 . . . ] 
concern yourself! And it/them keep in good 
condition! 11 ...] On the palace(-building)s in 
every respect [keep your eyes!]” 

Returning to the main text (XIII 2) and its 
duplicate (XIII 24), certain suggestions for the 
reading of doubtful signs and sign groups can be 
made. The sign group immediately preceding 
[EG]IR-cm in XIII 2 iv 24, which von Schuler 
(following Ehelolf’s copy) read as GUB-as, cannot 
be elucidated by XIII 24 (“H”), since in “H” 13 
the portion of the text corresponding to this sign 
group in “A” is in a lacuna. In XIII 1 (“M”) iv 
12-13 the sign group which precedes EGIR-cm 
ar-hu-ut is also in a lacuna. But at the beginning 
of that lacuna stands an expression, a-ni-ya-at-ta- 
[-as ud-da-ni-i . . . ], which has no visible counter¬ 
part in “A” or “H”, unless it corresponds to the 
sign group preceding [EG]IR-an in “A” iv 24. 

8. Restoration based on nu-us-ma-as-sa-an d-e-tum- 
ma-as ud-da-ni-i IGI.HA-wa har-ak (XXXI 84 iii 70), 
gi-im-mi-ya-as-sa-an A-NA GUD.MES LUGAL IGI. 
HA-wa har-du (XIII 2 iv 23-24), and above all [. . E.] 
GAL L7Af ?^- ku-e ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-ya [.. .hu]-u-ma-an-te-ya 
IGI.HA-wa har-ak (XIII 2 iv 9-10). 

9. The translation “pursue” or “go after” (the thief) 
seems most appropriate in this context. Yet nu-wa-mu 
EGIR-pa ti-ya-at-Un in XIII 4 ii 60 led Sommer to 
propose for appa tiya- the translation “zurucktreten (um 
Raum zu geben)” (AU 186 1 ), whereas for appan tiya- he 
offered the translation “hinter etwas hergehen” (Heth. 
I 14 2 ),” sich bemuhen um, sorgen fur” (Heth. II 52 5 ). 
Our context seems to require exactly the opposite of 
Sommer’s translation. On the basis of XIII 2 iv 21-22, 
where the duty of the awariyas ishas is to seize the thief 
and send him to the king, one surely doesn’t expect here 
the command: “stand back (and give him room)!” 

10. Among the acceptable translations of aniyat- 
(KIN -at-) are: “work, output, production; priestly 
attire (of the king); materials for performance of a 
ritual” (Gotze, Madd. 79 1 ; Gotze, AM 225f.; Goetze, 
JCS 1 [1947], 176f.; HWb 22; HWb Erg. 2 [1961], 7). In 
this context the awariyas ishas could have been directed 
to oversee the work or output of the servants, or he 
could have been instructed to look after the materials or 
equipment, which in the off-season might need repairs. 
If in certain contexts aniyat- can denote the materials 
for the performance of a ritual (i.e., the equipment), 
might it not also in this passage denote agricultural 
implements? 

11. For this translation of SIG 5 -afr- ( lazziyah-) see 
Goetze, JCS 14 (1960), pp. 72-73. 
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Could we read those two signs, which von Schuler 
transliterated as GUB-as, as KIN -si, i.e., aniyatti 
= si “its (resuming BURU x -as) equipment”? 12 
What I have proposed to read KIN in XIII 2 iv 24 
does not resemble closely any of the shapes given 
for KIN by J. Friedrich in his Hethitisches Keil- 
schriftiesebuch , Teil II, p. 52, entry #294. In 
March of 1971, while in Istanbul, I collated Bo 
2063. According to that collation the sign appears 
as in the first of the accompanying drawings. It 



resembles most closely the second shape for TUKU 
(entry #297) in Friedrich’s sign list. But this 
shape is also attested for KIN in column IV, line 6 
of this same tablet (XIII 2 = Bo 2063). The 
palaeography of XXXI 88 (“B”) iii 72 for KIN is 
similar, in that it too lacks the gunification in that 
sign, which sets it apart from TUKU in other texts 
(such as, for instance, XIII 1 [“M”] i 17, iv 34). 
Collation of Bo 2063 showed: (1) that a division 
of “GUB” into two signs (KIN or TUKU + part 
of another sign) is in no way excluded, as Ehelolf’s 
copy might suggest by its (incorrect) connection 
of the diagonal wedge with the following Winkel¬ 
haken; (2) that the first sign in the group is quite 
compatible with KIN as drawn elsewhere in Bo 
2063; and that (3) the sign which follows KIN 
might be -si, but is not unequivocally so, since a 
slight trace above the first Winkelhaken might 
indicate a reading -wa, which would not fit my 
interpretation proposed above; and (4) that more 
traces of [EGJIR can be seen on the tablet than 
indicated on Ehelolf’s copy (see the drawing given 
above). A collation of the following line (XIII 
2 iv 25) made at the same sitting revealed that the 
fifth sign from the right is not NA 4 , as proposed 
by Freydank, 13 but e (see the following drawing). 

The extreme right-hand vertical wedge of the sign 
is unbroken (unlike the normal e ), but the same is 

12. I owe the suggestion of reading -si and inter¬ 
preting it as the locative of the possessive pronoun to 
H. G. Giiterbock. 

13. WdO I (1947-52) 203. What appeared on the photo 
to be an additional Winkelhaken between the two hori¬ 
zontals proved upon collation to be a fault in the surface. 


true of the first sign on the left end of the following 
line (Ehelolf’s copy of this sign is incorrect), which 
must be e (in e-es-tu). All other features of the 
fifth sign from the right on line 25 fit e perfectly. 
I would read e-kan da-a-an (26) e-es-tu with ab¬ 
solutely no doubts of a palaeographic nature. As 
to the interpretation of e-kan , I cannot agree with 
Freydank 14 that the -kan is the local particle. 
Nothing in this sentence requires the local particle 
-kan. The only sentences which I know of in 
which both -kan and da- (“to take”) occur contain 
also either a preverb/postposition 15 or a noun or 
pronoun in a local case. 16 Neither is true in this 
instance. I would conclude that the sign -kan in 
this passage is part of the noun e-kan , which serves 
as the subject of the predicate da-a-an e-es-tu 
“Let ekan be procured!” The commands given 
to the royal official in XIII2 iv 23-26 are expressed 
in a series of imperatives, some third person active 
voice (in - tu ) 17 and one third person medio-passive 
voice (in -hut). 1 * Lines 25-26 seem to contain a 
triad of clauses exhibiting the same grammatical 
structure: nominal subject + passive participle + 
estu. No coordinating conjunction joins them to 
each other. There is, therefore, no evidence that 
the three actions are in any way dependent upon 
each other. They could be three totally unrelated 
duties. But the grammatical structure does not 
exclude a relationship. To come to the point, the 
sentence structure does not require that we under¬ 
stand ekan dan estu as an action related to 
E SURIPI we[d]an estu, but neither does it re¬ 
quire that we divorce the two. Could the ekan 
which is “taken” be something which is to be stored 
in the E SURIPI ? More specifically, could the 
ekan be a syllabic spelling of the Hittite reading of 
Akkadian SURIPU ? 

In a recent article 19 E. Laroche has identified 

14. Ibidem. 

15. [nu]-kdn VRV A-ri-ip-sa-a-an za-ah-hi-ya-az kat-ta 
da-ah-hu-un (KBo IV 4 iv 12; AM 133-34); na-an-za-an- 
kdn a-pt-ya-ya SA SES-FA [na-ak-ki-ya\-an-ni ha-an-da- 
as da-ah-hu-un (KBo VI 29 ii 37-38); nu-us-si-kdn GJ spA 
ar-ha da-a-i (IBoT I 36 i 24). 

16. E -ZU-ma-as-si-kdn [...] da-an-zi (XXVI 58 obv 
18-19); nu-us-si-kdn :la-pa-na-li-ya-an-za le-e da-an-zi 
(KBo IV 10 obv 34); na-at-si-kdn GESPtJ-za da-a-i 
(KBo IV 10 rev 19); etc. 

17. Examples: har-du (line 24), e-es-tu (lines 25-26). 

18. Line 24 ( ar-hu-ut ). 

19. E. Laroche apud J. Nougayrol et at., eds., Ugari- 
tica VI (1970) 369-73. 
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KUB XXI 18 as a portion of a Hittite version of 
the treaty of Suppiluliuma I with Kurtiwaza 
(“Mattiwaza”) of Mittanni (Akkadian version 
KBo I 1 edited by E. F. Weidner in 1923 [BoSt 8, 
pp. 2-37, treaty # 1]). By comparing these two 
versions Laroche was able to identify Akkadian 
er-se-tui lu-u su-ri-pu-ma “Let the ground become 
iee!” 19a of KBo I 1 rev 67 with XXI 18 rev iv 19 
(only partially preserved), which reads: e-ga-as 
x[. . . ]. Laroche argued that e-ga-as was in¬ 
tended to translate Akkadian SURIPU “ice,” and 
that it should be connected with the root of the 
adjective ekuna- “cold, icy” and perhaps even 
with the verb igai-, the medio-passive form of 
which (i-ga-e-et-ta) in VII 58 i 2-5 H. Ehelolf once 
translated “zerspringt.” 20 J. Friedrich in his 
Hethitisches Worterbuch and E. Neu in his dis¬ 
sertation on the medio-passive verbs in Hittite 
both followed Ehelolf in this translation. 21 La¬ 
roche has proposed to translate igai- “refroidir, 
geler.” 22 The form e-ga-as in XXI 18 iv 19 could 
be the nominative singular of an a-stem noun ega- 
“ice.” As other occurrences of this word in Hit¬ 
tite texts Laroche cited KBo III 41 + KUB 
XXXI 4 obv 8 (with duplicates KBo XII 22 12; 
KBo XIII 78 obv 8): uwami kidanda piddanit 
ekan utiskimi ta zahhiskimi ta udne harnikmi , 
“j’irai, j’apporterai de Veka avec ce seau; je 
livrerai bataille et je detruirai le pays.” 23 This text 
was dealt with six years previously in Zeitschrift 
fur Assyriologie 55 (1963), pp. 156-68 by H. Otten. 
He translated the same lines as follows: “Es 
wird (nun) dazu kommen, dass ich mit diesem 
Korbe immer wieder ekan bringe. Stets aufs neue 
werde ich in den Kampf ziehen und die Lander 
werde ich vernichten, mit diesem Pfeile, den [ich] 
in ihr Herz schie[ssen werde].” 24 The noun which 
Laroche vocalizes piddanit (i.e., pit-ta-ni-it) and 
translates with French seau “bucket” had better 
be vocalized pat-ta-ni-it , since reference is made in 
this sentence to the same article which earlier (in 
line 2 of the text) was spelled pa-at-tar , 25 In line 2 

19a. A. Goetze translates this line (ANET 206): “May 
the earth be coldness, so that you fall down slipping.’’ 

20. Kleinasiatische Forschungen I (Weimar, 1930) 
400. 

21. Friedrich, HWb 81; Neu, SBoT 5 (1968) 68f. 

22. Art. cit., 373. 

23. French translation of Laroche, loc. cit. 

24. Otten, ZA 55 (1963), p. 159. 

25. Art. cit., p. 162; cf. also HWb, 1. Erganzungsheft, 
p. 15 (citing KBo VIII 74 i 7). 


this pattar is held on the head of the speaker 
(har-sa-ni-x[ \pa-at-tar ki-i[t-]ta), and it is in 
this container that the speaker proposes to “bring” 
(utiskimi) the ekan. The previously proposed 
translations of this pattar , which occasionally bears 
the Sumerian determinative GI (“reed”), are 
“Tablett” 26 , “Korb” 26 , and “tray.” 27 Laroche’s 
“seau” (“bucket”) is not impossible, since one as¬ 
sumes that when the word does not bear the de¬ 
terminative GI, it need not have been constructed 
out of reed. It could be a wooden bucket. We 
shall see below that in another text the ekan was 
contained in a vessel elsewhere employed for 
liquids, thus not a basket or tray. As for the 
meaning of this passage, neither Otten nor La¬ 
roche has attempted to explain why “repeatedly 
(or continually) bringing ekan in/on a pattar ” 
should be associated with marching to battle and 
destroying lands. The speaker has appealed for 
help (nu uwarra halzais , obv 3) and complained 
that although he has not been guilty of any wrong 
doing (obv 4-6), the persons whom he addresses 
have imposed upon him a “yoke” (iugan , obv 7) 
which consists of certain forced labor. The lines 
obv 8-9, which immediately follow the mention 
of the “yoke,” may indeed specify these duties: 
transporting the ekan , and going forth to battle. 
The vassal states of the Hittites during the period 
of the empire were required both to bring tribute 
to the capital city and to provide troop levies on a 
regular basis. 28 A standing obligation of this type 
could be expressed by means of the verbal forms 
in -sk-. Ekan- also occurs in an unpublished text 
Bo 6980, knowledge of which I owe to the courtesy 
of H. Otten. This text, which seems from its 
orthography and morphology (conjunction su in 
the form sa-an [i.e., s-an] in line 6: [. . . ]-sa pa-a- 

an-zi sa-an par-ku-nu-wa-an-zi ; the Old Hittite 
spellings in line 7: [SA A-]BI LUGAL zi-ri-al-li 
ha-pa-na zi-ki-ir , “they kept putting the pot- 
stand^) of the father of the king hapana( ?) 29 ”) 
to be composed in Old Hittite, contains the follow¬ 
ing in line 11: [. . -z]i e-ka-as ha-ri-ul-li da-a-i 

LtJ.SU.I-x[. . . ]. I would interpret ha-ri-ul-li as a 
locative and e-ka-as as a genitive governed by 

26. HWb, p. 166, which cites Friedrich, ZA 37 (1926), 
pp. 190f. and H. Otten, BiOr 8, p. 226 n. 13. 

27. A. Goetze, Tunnawi (1938), p. 118. 

28. A. Goetze, Kleinasien (2nd ed., 1957), p. 99. 

29. If ha-pa-na is analyzed as hapan = a, one could 
translate: “the potstand(s) and hapa- of the father of 
the king.” 
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ha-ri-ul-li. The direct object of dai (“takes” 
rather than “puts”?) is probably to be found in the 
lacuna at the beginning of the line. One could 
translate: “[...] in an ekas hariulli- (he) takes.” 
One expects from this passage the hariulli- to be a 
container of some sort, and in fact two other Hit¬ 
tite texts mention a DVG hariulli which can hold 
fluids. In IBoT II 91 iii l'-10' the GAL LTJ.- 
MES GESTIN uses the DUG GAL-mc- 30 to dip 
(, han -, line 7 31 ) and pours ( lahuwa - 32 ) into the 
GrG hariulli-. In KUB XII 8 ii 2'-3' we read: 
[...]x mar-nu-an 1 GXJG ha-ri-ul-li [ha]-pal-zi-li-it 
su-u-an ti-an-zi , “they set out [...] marnuan- 
drink (and) one ftamdfo'-container filled with 
hapalzilP The term hapalzil / hapalzir , which 
usually bears the determinative TU 7 (= Akkad. 
ummaru 33 ), denotes a prepared food of the con¬ 
sistency of soup or stew. Thus it appears that 
the hariulli -, which in IBoT II 91 iii 2 and 8 and 
KUB XII 8 ii 3' contained fluids, was used in Bo 
6980 11' to hold e-ka-as. This in itself does not 
prove that ekas was a fluid, but it fits the interpre¬ 
tation that a fluid might always accompany ekas. 
Certainly, if ekas were ice, its container would 
have to be able to hold the water produced by 
melting. Furthermore, Bo 6980 helps by show¬ 
ing that ekas is not “coldness” or “cold weather” 
but rather an object which can be kept in a con¬ 
tainer. 

But what relationship exists between this word 
ega- (nominative: egas, genitive: egas , accusative: 
egan) and the word egan (neuter n-stem?) in 
KUB XIII 2 iv 25? There exists a group of Hit¬ 
tite nouns, members of which were originally neu¬ 
ter a-stems with nom.-acc. in -an ( pedan , yugan), 
which developed nominatives in -as (; pedas , and 
possibly *yugas if the GI ®SUDUN-as in VII 8 iii 6 
is really a nominative and not gen. “one of the 
yoke; a yoke-fellow”), 34 This development in- 

30. For (DUG >GAL-?m- = DVG tessummi- see H. Otten & 
V. Soucek, SBoT 8 (1969) 101. For (DUG) GAL = 
zeri and discussion cf. Giiterbock, RHA 74 (’64) 97ff. 

31. For han- “schopfen” see Gotze, Kleinasiatische 
Forschungen I (1930) 201 h 

32. For lahuwa- “giessen” see HWb 125 and literature 
cited there. 

33. See note 5 above. 

34. Both of these developments are documented by A. 
Gotze in Melanges linguistiques offerts a M. Holger 
Pedersen (1937), pp. 488-495. Unfortunately, only a 
portion of Gotze’s analysis ever found its way into J. 
Friedrich’s Heth. Elem. (2nd edition, 1960!) 88. It is 
Gotze’s analysis which makes possible a solution to the 


fluenced also original n-stems of neuter gender 
(memiyan > memiyas ; tuekkan > tuekkas ). 35 
Perhaps all of our bits of evidence, when con¬ 
sidered together, best support the following theory. 
The Old Hittite noun was a neuter a-stem with the 
following paradigm: egan (nom.-acc.), egas (gen.). 
The nom. sg. egan persisted in texts whose date of 
composition antedated the reign of Suppiluliuma 
I. Beginning in the reign of that king we find the 
appearance of a nom. sg. in -as, namely the egas of 
the Kurtiwaza (Mattiwaza) treaty. 

KUB XIII 2 iv 25-26 (and duplicate KUB XIII 
24 13-15) enumerates in three clauses exhibiting 
similar grammatical structure three tasks of the 
aw(a)riyas ishas in winter: (1) “let the ‘places* 
of the TU 7 .HA (var.: the places [of the TU 7 .HA] 
and the houses of the TU 7 .0A) be kept in good 
condition;” (2) “let egan be procured;*’ (3) “let an 
ice-storage house be built.” The egan which is to 
be procured need not be the object which is to be 
stored in the ice-storage house, but it is certainly 
possible that it is, especially in view of the close 
similarity in spelling between ega- “ice” (acc.: 
e-ka-an or e-kdn , 36 gen.: e-ka-as , late [and second¬ 
ary?] nom.: e-ga-as) and this form e-kdn. Further¬ 
more, if an ice-storage house was built, the same 
official would have to supervise the obtaining of 
ice from the mountainsides and frozen streams to 
stock the E SURIPI. And since we admittedly 
know so little about the specific vocabulary em¬ 
ployed to express the action for obtaining ice, we 
can neither affirm nor deny that the term used was 
da- “take.” The verb da- need not be translated 
“gather” or “collect” in XIII 2 iv 25, since this 
translation cannot be justified from other oc¬ 
currences of the verb. Yet a translation “obtain” 
or “acquire” can be fully supported from other 
passages. I will cite here only two. An-da-ma-za 
su-me-e-es ku-i-e-es LtJ.MES E-PIS KU ®E.SIR . . . 
nu KUS.GUD SA E Lt.MUgALDIM da-a-as- 
ka^-te-en dam-ma-i-in-ma le-e da-a-as-ka±-te-e-ni, m 
“Further: you who are shoemakers, . . . always 
take oxhides from the (royal) kitchen! Do not 
take any other!” The shoemakers obtained their 

nom. sg. for egan given above. The Indoeuropean root of 
Hittite ega- “ice” is ieg- (J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch, I, 503; cf. also Pedersen, Hitt. 

171). 

35. KUB XXXI 4 obv 8 + KBo III 41 rev 7 gives 
e-ka-an; the unpublished duplicate Bo 1868 8 gives the 
variant e-kdn. Cf. Otten, ZA 55 (1963) 158f., 163. 

36. XIII 3 iii 3-6 (cf. ANET 207). 
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hides from the kitchen (or “slaughter-house”). 
The text employs a very general term, da-, for this 
acquisition. Another example, which employs 
the same construction (passive participle of da- + 
jussive of es-) as XIII 2 iv 25, is XIII 4 iii 7-8: 
nam-ma-kdn GE 6 -a 2 LIJ.MES u-e-(he)-es-kat-tal- 
li-is da-an-te-es a-sa-an-du nu GE 6 -em fiu-u-ma-an- 
da-an u-e-he-es-kdn-du, “Furthermore, at night 37 

37. GE6-az (= ispandaz), as distinguished from 
GE6 -an humandan, is an ablative of time and conveys a 
meaning similar to German nachts “at night.” In this 
sentence the presence of the particle -kan is required 
by the local case of GE 6 -az. 


let sentries be taken, and let them patrol through¬ 
out the night!” 

So that, while for the verb da- we cannot pro¬ 
pose the specific translation “collect,” it is quite 
proper to translate it with “procure” or “acquire,” 
translations which aptly convey the nature of the 
officer’s responsibility with regard to the ekan . If 
the ekan were a commodity, one would have to 
manufacture, cultivate, or purchase it. If, how¬ 
ever, it were something which occurs free in a 
natural state not in need of processing, it could be 
simply “taken.” 
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HITTITE AND UGARITIC 
WORDS FOR “LETTUCE” 


The word ha-az-zu-wa-ni-is , which in the Hittite ritual KUB 7 1+KBo 
3 8, i 19-21 occurs in a list of “all the green plants of the garden” ($A 
KIRI 4 SAR.HI.A hu-u-ma-an) and in the birth ritual KBo 17 61:25 is 
paired with the crocus plant (AN.T[AbJ.]S[UM SA ] R ha-az-zu-w[a-n\i-is ), 
also is found in alphabetic texts from Ugarit (UT 12:3, 11 and 98:9), 
where it is written hswn and hswn and appears in a grouping of foodstuffs. 
I propose to identify this garden vegetable’s name with the Wanderwort 
which appears as h i - i z SAR in Sumerian, hassu in Akkadian, Jiassa in 
Hebrew, hastd (pi. Jtasse) in Syriac, and hassu/hassatu in Arabic, and 
which in all these languages denotes “lettuce” ( lactuca sativa). The ending 
-■ wani - and -wn (is the w only a glide?) on the Hittite and Ugaritic words 
is mysterious. Some bibliography to be added to CAD H s.v. hassu 
follows: ZA 55 56; J. Krecher in HSAO 108; Landsberger Date Palm 16. 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Yale University 
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A JOIN TO THE HITTITE MITA TEXT 


Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

University of Chicago 

The tablet published by A. Gotze in 1929 as KUB 23 72 and thereafter 
known in Hittitological literature as the Mita text enjoys considerable 
importance because of the question of its date of composition. 1 Most 
Hittitologists who have expressed their opinions in print hold that it 
belongs in the 15th or early 14th century (Middle Hittite). A. 
Kammenhuber of Munich contests this early dating and follows the opinion 
of the first scholars to treat this and closely related texts, 2 placing it toward 
the end of the 13th century. KUB 23 72 was translated in its entirety in 1948 
by O. R. Gurney, who also added comments of a philological and historical 
nature. 3 H. Klengel published a small fragment in 1968 (KUB 4010), which 
fits into a small lacuna on the reverse at the level of lines 36-39 and adds 
nothing unexpected there. No duplicate of this text has yet been identified. 

Since it is through the kind permission of Prof. H. Otten of Marburg that I 
first gained access to a transliteration of the unpublished fragment 1684/u 
and make its contents known here with his assent, I should like to dedicate 
this brief note to him. 1684/u, which joins KUB 23 72 directly at lines 35-45 
of the obverse, was recovered during the 1962 season from the dumps of 
the Winckler-Macridi excavations to the east of the Big Temple in the area 
marked on the excavation map as L/19. 4 In all probability, therefore, KUB 
23 724-+ was originally excavated by Winckler from the Big Temple. The 
Madduwatta text (KUB 14 1 +KBol9 38) likewise came from this area, as 
H. Otten noted in 1969. 5 And a fragment of annals of a king Tudhaliya 
(CTH 142.3) which may belong to the Middle Hittite corpus was found in 
L/18 (‘House on the Slope). 

The transliteration which follows (of obv. 34-45) shows how the new 
piece fits in with the text of KUB 23 72. 


1 Cf H Otten and VI. SouCek, StBoT 8 (1969) and 11 (1969); O. Carruba, Die Sprache 12 
(1966) 79ff. ZDMG Suppl. 1/1 (1969) 226ff.; E. Neu, IF 73 (1968) 169ff.; Ph. Houwmk ten 
Cate, Records of the Early Hittite Empire (1970); A. Kammenhuber Zeitschnft fur 
vergleichendeSprachforschung83 (1969) 256ff„ MSS 28 (1970) 51 f >-A-Hoffner, NES31 
(1972) 29-35. E. Laroche in his new Catalogue des textes hittites (1971) lO. has declared his 
uncertainty over the dating of these texts. J. D. Muhly, Historia 23 (1971) 139ff „has supported 
Kammenhuber s position. , A , - tv a w 

2. E. Forrer, Caucasica 9 (1931) 7 and 20; A. Gotze in R1A 1153 s.v. Amuwandas IV, A. H. 


Sayce, RHA 1 (1930) 5-8. 

3. Liverpool Annals of Archeology 28 (1948) 32ff. 

4. According to information kindly supplied to me by Prof. H. G. Guterbock, 
generously gave me access to his photo of 1684/u. 

5. StBoT 11 (1969) 7. 


who 


also 
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1684/u+KUB 23 72 

34. [ . . . -]$a-ri nu-za-kdn URU-n M-ra-a a-pu-u-uii tar-na-i nu ka-a-$a 

35. [ . . . ]u?-$a ka-a-to d UTU-$Z li-in-ga-nu-nu-un nu a-ap-pa I-NA 

URU .Pa-ah-hu-wa 

36. [ . . . i]S m Pi-ig-ga-na-a-a$ nu m Mi-i-ta-a$ me-ek-ki ku-it wa-a$-ta-a$- 

ki-it 

37. [ . . . ]i-da-a-lu-u$ an-tu-wa-ah-ha-ak N/-/S DINGIR -LIM-kdn a-pa- 

a-a$-$a Mr-ra-as-ki-it 

38. [ . . . ] IR.MES d UTU-!§Z za-ah-hi-ia-at nu-za-kdn A-BU-^U^UM-an 

hal-za-i$ nam-ma-a$-za 

39. [ . . . ]$A d UTU-$Z ku-i-u$ URU.DIDLI.HI.A m Mi-i-ta-a£ a-pa-a-a$- 

M har-kan-zi URU .Hal-mi-i$-na-an ku-i-u$ 

40. [ . . . URU.DIDLI.HI.A] m Ha-a&-$a-a-na-a& ku-i$ 6 har-tanu-wa-ra-a& 

LU.lS e-eh-ta u-ga-wa-az tJ-UL im-ma LU -a§ nu-wa-ra-a& 
U-UL pe-eh-hi 

41. [ . . . ]dam.meS-5u-Vu DUMU.MES-SU-NU 

DUMU.DUMU.ME5-$U-NU sag.geme.1r.me§-Su- 
NU GUD.HI.A-SU-NU UDU.HI.A-SC7-NU QA-DUMl- 
IM-MI-&U-NU ar-nu-ut-ten 

42. [ . . . ]-an ma-H-wa-an-ta-an le-e ap-te-niE m Ka-li-mu-na-iaQA-DU 

DAMDUMU.MES-SU GUD.HI.A-SU UDU.HI.A- 
$U 

43. [ . . . ptd]UenM d \JTlJ-^I-ia A-NAGl^.T\JK\JLku-i-e-e^pt-ra-an 

ar-ha i$-pdr-te-er LU.MES URU .A-ar-hi-i-ta 

44. [ . . . ] ku-i$ $u-ma-a-a$ A-NA LU.MES URU. Pa-ah-hu-wa an-da u- 

wa-an-za na-an hu-u-ma-an-ta-an an-da 

45. [ . . . -S(7-N](7 DUMU.MESf-SU-NU . . . ]x $u-me-en-za-an-kdn 

URU-ri ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki EGIR-an 

The furthest extension of 1684/u toward the original lefthand edge of the 
obverse is approximately the same as obverse line 1 of KUB 2372. At these 
two points there remains missing a bit less than one third of the total 
original width of the tablet. 7 

Obv. 42 is to be restored: [... SlG.ma-i§-ta-]anma-M-wa-an-ta-an,based 
upon rev. 8 and 15 and KBo 16 47 8'. The two occurrences of the word in 
KUB 23 72 (rev. 8 and 15) show that the determinative is truly SIG ‘wool’ 
and not SIG 7 ‘10,000/ as Otten thought in the KBo 16 47 8' occurrence, 
which he did not notice was the same word as in KUB 23 72 rev. 8. 8 E 
Laroche 9 was right to connect this word with the Luwian passive participle 

6. The photo shows a sign impressed over an erased sign. Preferable reading although it is 
perhaps not quite excluded. 

7. Cf. Gotze’s remark on published hand copy of KUB 23 72 obv. 

8. H. Otten, Istanbuler Mitteilungen 17 (1967) 56 and 57 with note 8. 

9. Dictionaire de la langue louvite (1959) 70. 
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maUaimi -, although the forms written with BA ( ba&taimi -) which he cites 
may have to be kept apart, as they do not clearly modify garments or 
textiles. From the occurrences now known for SIG.maiSta- it would appear 
that it denotes a strand of yam. In the Mita passage: E Ha-ak-la-a-na E 
m [Ka-li-m]u-na .... ar-nu-an-zi nu h[u-u-ma-an pa-ra-]a pi-an-zi a-ap-pa 
S\G.ma-iS-ta-an ma-M-wa-an-ta-an O-UL a[p-pa-an-zi ] (rev. 7-8) it may be 
translated “they bring (to His Majesty) the estates of Hassana and 
[Kalimjuna ... and hand [over] everything]; [they] h[old] back not so 
much as a strand of yam.” The yarn strand is an item of nugatory value, 
similar to the use of ezzan taru in the Telepinu Proclamation and the 
Hattusili III apology 10 and Hebrew hut ‘thread, yarn strand’ in Genesis 
14:23. In KBo 16 47 8' the passage, which reads: [ma-]a-an SIG .ma-ib-ta-an- 
na ma-si-wa-an-ta-an voa-al-ta-an-zi , should be translated: “[I]f they sin 
even (enclitic -a) with respect to so much as a strand of yarn.” The use of 
this figure, which appears only in these two texts, would appear to belong 
to the Middle Hittite idiom which fell into disuse in the empire period. 

The name m Piggana in obv. 36 occurs again in rev. 34: m Pi-ig[-ga-na-a- 
as ]. The name formation is very similar to m Hukkana, also borne by a man 
residing in this zone during the early 14th century, 11 and to m Hassana, 
whose name occurs in obv. 40 and rev. 7 (in the latter place without the 
personal name wedge). In addition m Hassana occurs in another Middle 
Hittite text (KUB 31 103 8') which also mentions the ‘men of the city 
PaMbuwa]’ (KUB 31 103 edge line l). 12 

Other points of less immediate importance will be left for the more 
detailed treatment, which this enlarged text now so clearly deserves. 


10. H. Hoffner, Alimenta Hethaeorum (1974) 33; M. Tsevat, JBL 87 (1968) 460. 

11. J. Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches, 2 (1930) 103ff. 

12. H. G. Giiterbock in Ph. Houwink ten Cate, Records of the Early Hittite Empire (1970) 4 
with note 14, and on pages 46ff. often cited as Cat. 178.10. 
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STUDIES IN HITTITE VOCABULARY, SYNTAX, AND STYLE 
Hommage a M. Emmanuel Laroche 

HARRY A. HOFFNER, JR. 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 

1. le-e in categorical denials 

In preparing manuscript of the article on the negative le for the CHD 1 the 
writer found that the following example did not quite fit the normal usage: 
“In a meadow there stands a sisiyama- tree. Beneath it sit a blind man and a 
deaf man.” taswanza auszi le-e duddumiyanzama istamaszi le-e ikniyanza 
piddai le-eVH^LA-as-sa [... ]-te$EN.SISKUR QATAMMAle-emvanzi 
[istamassanzi . . . ] “Does a blind man see? By no means! Does a deaf man 
hear? By no means! Does a lame man run? By no means! In the same way 
let not [the practitioner]s of black magic see, [hear, or ... ] the man for 
whom this ritual is performed!” KUB 12.62 rev. 7-10 (rit., NH). The usual 
structure of mahhan-QATAMMA clauses (the mahhan is omissible) 
provides for a statement of observable fact in the opening clause followed 
by wish or command in the QATAMMA analogy. The prohibition of a 
blind man from seeing, a deaf man from hearing, and a lame man from 
running is meaningless in the ordinary sense. It is possible, however, that le- 
e stands alone as an independent clause with suppressed eszi/esdu “Let it 
not be so!” in the three places where it follows the verbs. Thus the highly 
unusual sequence of finite verb followed by le-e would suggest to us that a 
clause boundary intervenes and that le-e forms its own clause. 2 Other 
examples may be cited in which the verb “to be” following le-e has been 
suppressed, leaving the negative in final position: IR -mi-is le-e (KBo 3.27 
obv. 11, OH in NS; tatranzayassikan alhares walahhanzassa anda le-e (KUB 
2.2+KUB 48.1 ii 55-56 (OH in NS); IJUL -uwasmas [LU ME$].haliyatallu$ 
LU. M E$. para.uwatalluSSa le-e (KBo 4.14 Hi 17-18, NH); ANA DINGIR- 
LIM-yassan HU[L -lu] papratar (dupl. + Nl.TE-St) nammaandale-e (KUB 
30.38+ABoT 29+ i 36-37=quasi-edition in KBo 23.1, with dupl. or parallel 
KUB 30.38a, NH). It is doubtless true that, even when the verb is not 
suppressed, certain conditions call for the negative to follow. Such is the 
case when the verb opens the clause followed by enclitic -ma“but”: da-a-i- 
ma-a-an-za l[e-e ku-is-ki] (KUB 23.68+ABoT 58 obv. 16, MH in NS); 

1. The Chicago Hittite Dictionary is a project undertaken in 1975 by the present writer and 
Prof. H. G. Giiterbock, with the assistance of Dr. Howard Berman. It is currently supported in 
part by a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, Research Tools Division. 
The abbreviations OH, MH, and NH designate probable date of the text’s composition in Old, 
Middle, or New (Empire) Hittite; OS, MS, and NS designate probable date of the copy based 
on characteristics of palaeography: Old, Middle, and New Hittite script. 

2. The writer owes the initial suggestion for this line of interpretation to Prof. E. Laroche. 
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kuddaniezzima le-e (KBo 16.24 i 19, MH in MS); dai-ma-z le-e (KUB 13.20 i 
2, MH in NS); epsi-ma-an [le-e] (KUB 23.77:63, MH in MS). But unless the 
verb opens the clause with attached -ma, the sequence verb +le-e must be 
regarded as not tolerated within the same clause. For this reason the only 
apparent exception other than the passage which opened our discussion 
must be explained here. In the MH Bel Madgalti Instructions the following 
passage occurs: [(BAD-ma) .. . ] pu-ru-ut ti-ia-u-wa-an-zix-x 3 -al-la-a[(-an 4 
nam-ma-at )] is-tal-ga-an e-es-du na-as-ta [s(u-uh-ha wa-ar-h)]u-i za-ap-pi- 
ia-at-ta-ri le-e [ . . . ] 5 “Let the fortification wall be scraped(?) for the 
applying of (fresh) mortar! Next let it be smoothed over! A roof (which is) 
rough 6 will leak. Let (the roof) not (be rough) !” (KUB 31.86++H 15-18, MH 
in NS). 7 A duplicate or parallel, KUB 31.89 ii 6-7, preserves another word 
order: [s]uhha le-e warhui zappiy[ttari], “Let the roof not be rough! 6 It will 
leak.” 


2. On the verb tepnn- with and without -za 

Although the principal functions of the reflexive particle -za have been 
determined for years, new lexical nuances continue to emerge from the 
growing literature, showing the importance of continued close 
observation. 8 It has been shown that in the case of the particle’s 
employment in nominal sentences a distinction had to be made between 
the Old Hittite and early Middle Hittite period, during which it was not 

3. From the copy in KUB 31.86 the second sign could be either qa, in which case a reading 
[i]$-qa-al-la-a-[(an)] “scaled, scraped, stripped” is tempting, or na , in which case comparison 
with KUB 31.100 rev. 13 wa-na-al-li-ft-kan-du i$-tal-ki-i$-kdn-[du] commends a reading 
u?/wa?-na-al-la-a[(-an)]. If the first verb is wanalla(i)-, no translation is yet justified, except 
that it denotes an operation preparatory to the spreading of a smooth mud plaster base 
(istalk -). It is the smooth plastered surface expressed by tttalgan which forms the contrast to 
the undesirable warhui (“rough, overgrown with weeds”) roof. 

4. Duplicate KUB 31.89 ii 6' has [x -n]a-[a]l-la-an. 

5. The break at the end of the line in KUB 31.86 was ignored by von Schuler, because he was 
convinced le-e went with the preceding verb. Word order considerations exclude the 
possibility that le-e negated the preceding verb. We cannot, therefore, absolutely discount the 
possibility that a short word followed le-e , for there is space for it. But no such additional word 
is required by our interpretation. 

6. Prof. Giiterbock has proposed to me what I consider to be the best explanation of 
warhui- in this passage. Proceeding from the well-known usage of warhui- to denote terrain 
covered by dense vegetation, he would envisage the warhui roof, which is here undesirable 
because it will leak, as one in which dormant vegetable remains (seeds?) embedded in the 
mud plaster sprout and break the watertight surface of the plaster. This inhibits free drainage 
and allows leaking. 

7. Different translation in the edition by E. von Schuler, Hethitische Dienstanweisungen 
(AfO Beiheft 10, 1957) 43. 

8. Bibliography of older studies in Friedrich, HWb (1952) 256. Among newer studies 
compare O. Carruba, Die Satzeinleitenden Partikeln (1969), H. A. Hoffner, “On the Use of 
Hittite -za in Nominal Sentences,” JNES 28 (1969) 225-30, “Studies of the Hittite Particles, I,” 
JAOS 93 (1973) 520-26. 
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employed, and the late Middle Hittite and New Hittite periods, when it 
served regularly to indicate a first or second person subject. 9 It would seem 
that also in the lexical usage to be examined here one must recognize that 
the use of -za to mark one particular aspect began only in New Hittite, 
while in the few Middle Hittite examples isolatable to date it was not so 
employed. 

In 1924, J. Friedrich first affirmed the connection of the verb tepnu- with 
the adjective tepu -, 10 although Hrozny had entertained and finally rejected 
that conclusion in 1919. 11 It was Friedrich also who first offered the 
translations “gering machen, gering schatzen.” 10 Both translations have 
been employed since that date without anyone noting that other elements 
such as particles usually decide which of the two was intended. 

Be it noted here that the following discussion assumes the functional 
equivalence of -za and the dative-locative enclitic personal pronoun of 
same person and number as the grammatical subject of the clause. 12 

When a New Hittite text employs tepnu- without - za , the idea is a making 
small in deed, not a mere belittling in thought or word, ammukmawa 
HA.LA.HI.A tepnuir “They curtailed the shares to me” (KUB 5.6+KUB 
18.54 iii 69', NH liver oracle); speaking of Tawannanna, DAM -IA 
SAL. LUG AL idalawahta kuitki nan tepnuttama kuitki nukan 
f.T awannannas DAM-/A kuendu “Did my wife harm the queen in any 
way, or did she curtail (her) in any way, that the Tawannanna should have 
killed my wife?” 13 (KLJB 14.4 iii 21-22, NH prayer); “When my father died,” 
{.Tawannannanma m.Arnuwan[das SES-/A ammnqqa\ UL kuitki 
idalawahhwen tepnuminan [UL kuitki] “[My brother] Arnuwanda [and I] 
harmed her in no way, demoted/curtailed her in no way” (KUB 14.4 i 5-6, 
NH prayer) 14 ; [ . . . ku]wapi ASSUM SAL.AMA.DINGIR-L/M-77M arha 
[tittanunun n]an tepnunun “(After Tawannanna had killed my wife,) when 
[I removed her] from the office of high priestess, I demoted her/curtailed 
her power”; (KBo 4.8 iii 13-14, NH); ABU-IA GIM -an f .Tawannannan 
SAL.LUGAL tepnut “When/how my father demoted T., the queen” (KUB 
21.19 i 22, NH prayer); Urhitesub envied Hattusili and numukan apeya 
humanda arha das numu tepnut “He took from me all these (lands, which I 
had governed), and he demoted me/curtailed my power” (Apology of 
Hatt., iii 58-59); [nu]mu tepnumanzi sana[hta ] “(Urhitesub) soughft] to 
curtail my power” (KUB 21.15 i 14, Hattusili III); similarly KUB 21.37 obv. 
20 - 21 . 

9. Hoffner, JNES 28 (1969) 225ff. 

10. ZA 35 (1924) 16. 

11. Boghazkoi Studien 3 (1919) 146f. n. 4. 

12. Cf. Friedrich, Heth.Elem. (2nd ed., 1960), §239; further examples in Hoffner, JNES 28 
(1969) 227. 

13. Recognition of interrogative nature of clauses by Forrer, Forschungen 2/1 1-2, and 
reading ku-en-du (against Gotze copy ku-en-da); cf. also Sommer, AU 78. 

14. Restorations follow Laroche in Ugaritica 3 102. 
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In a Hittite composition the presence of -za with tepnu- indicates the 
intended nuance “belittle, despise, underrate”: [DINGJIR-Lt/M-za 
SISKUR te?-pa-nu-wa-an harti “Have you despised the ritual, oh god?” 
(KUB 16.16 rev. 2; liver oracle query, NH); nuza apenzan GE§PU haMai 
walliskanzi sumasaza DINGIR.MES tepnuir “(The enemy lands) praise 
their own military power, but they belittled/despised you, oh gods!” (KUB 
4.1 i 17-18, MH ritual and prayer in NS, therefore with NH 
modernizations); nuza sumenzan SA DINGIR.MES memiyanus 
tepnuwanzi “(The enemies) belittle/despise your words, oh gods!” (KUB 
17.21+ iv 17-18, MH prayer in MS); nuwamuza TUR -lan halzessesta 
nuwamuza tepnuskit “(The enemy) called me a child and kept on belittling 
me” (KBo 3.4 ii 12-13, AM 46). The Middle Hittite prayer KUB 24.4+ 30.12 
rev. 9 has the line: “(Since now the enemy lands are constantly attacking 
Hittite lands,)” nu-za tu-e-el 15 $ UM-KA te-ep-nu-[u]s-ki-H “You are 
belittling your own name.” The Mursili prayer to the sun-goddess of 
Arinna, which is modeled on this MH prayer, has at this spot: nu-za 
DINGIR -LUM tu-el 'SUM-KA le-e te-ep-sa-nu-si “Do not belittle(?) your 
own name, oh goddess!” (KUB 24.3+ ii 52-53). 16 

Some Middle Hittite texts which show by ductus that they are also 
Middle Hittite copies fail to use - za , even when this second nuance is 
intended. This demonstrates that the development of the use of -za for this 
and other lexical distinctions came at the end of the Middle Hittite period. 17 
“When from the enemy land some city comes for peace/alliance (with 
Hatti), you must not make the land of Hatti distasteful/repugnant in his 
eyes, you must not turn his eyes to the mountain, ANA KUR.KUR.yi. A-ia 
piran KUR.URU .Hatti [... le-ete]-ep-nu-us-ki-te-ni“ you must not belittle 
the land of Hatti before the (other) lands!” (KUB 23.72+ rev. 61-62, MH 
Mita text in MS); URU .Hattusanna PANI LfU.KUR le-e te-ep-nu-ut-t]e-ni 
walluskittenan imma , “You must not belittle the land of Hattusa before the 
enemy; rather you should praise it!” (KUB 23.77++ rev. 79, MH treaty with 
Kaska in MS). 

15. On the tablet the second and third signs are transposed: tu-el-e . 

16. On the verb tepSanti -, which to date only occurs here, see the discussion in Sommer, 
HAB (1938) 141f. n. 4. Since the MH text has tepnuSkiM , replaced in Mursili II’s time by 
tepsanuSkiU , I would think this passage offers scant basis for Sommer’s restoration of [a]m- 
me-e-la la-a-am-ma-a-mi-it [te-ep-$a-nu-ut] in HAB iii 13-14, unless the scribe of the empire 
period who made the copy of KUB 1.16 modernized OH tepnut here too to tepMnut\ Gurney 
in AAA 27 (1940) 107f., also discussed the verb, arriving at conclusions quite similar to those of 
Sommer. With Gurney and against Sommer I see no reason to assume an omitted le-e in KUB 
24.4 on the basis of the later Mursili version. Sommer argues against interpreting KUB 24.4’s 
version as a rhetorical question, but one can leave it as a bold statement. If the deity fails to 
protect Hatti against these enemies, she de facto allows her name to fall into disrepute. 

17. It is also possible that MH examples without -za are archaisms, imitating OH style 
However one may express it, the usage with -za did not establish itself without exception until 
NH. By any analysis one regards MH as a transition between OH and NH. 
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3. “My soul goes down to the dark netherworld” 

From a passage in the Hittite letter KBo 13.62 (obv. 10-11) one can 
restore a difficult passage in Mursili’s prayer about his discipline of the 
queen mother Tawannanna. 18 The letter reads: “I punished her with this 
one thing: that I sent (her) down from the palace and removed her from 
(serving) the gods in the office of high priestess. This was my only 
punishment (of her). Oh gods, put this case before yourselves and 
investigate! Has her life now become miserable, because she is alive, 
beholds with her eyes the sun-god of heaven, 19 and eats the bread of life? 
And has my punishment (i.e., that suffered by me)—my wife’s 
death—gotten any better?” 20 ku-en-ta-an-kan ku-it nu-za-kan TI -an-na-as 
UD.HI.A-t/S [ZI -IA da-an-k]u-i da-ga-an-zi-pikat-ta-an-da [a-pad-dase-er 
pa-i]s-ki-iz-zi 21 am-mu-uk-ma tal-wa-tal-la-it 22 [xxx-ma-m]u? ku-ri-pa-ah- 
ta 22 nu DINGIR.MES U-UL [se-ek-te-e-ni k]u-e-el-la-a$ dam-me-el-ha-al 
“Because (Tawannanna) killed her, through (all) the days of my life [my 
soul] ever [goe]s down to the [dar]k netherworld [on her account]. Me she 
has . . .-ed, [m]e she has made a widower(?).” Do you not know, oh gods, 
whose is the (real) punishment?” (KBo 4.8 ii 14-22, iii 1-4). 

18. The literature on this Tawannanna incident is quite large, including not only Forrer, 
Forschungen 2 Iff., Friedrich, ZA 37 (1927) 199, Laroche and Guterbock, Ugaritica 3 (1956) 
101f., Kammenhuber, ZA 56 (1964) 176, Houwink ten Cate, Numen 16 (1969) 93, and Onal, 
Hattuili 1 (1974) 41f., but also S. R. Bin-Nun, The Tawananna in the Hittite Kingdom 
(Heidelberg, 1975) 176f., 189f. 

19. On this expression see Kiimmel, StBoT 3 (1967) 35, who, however, confuses the 
antecedent and translates “und er sieht . . .” 

20. Gotze, Hatt. (1925) 63, renders: “. . . meiner Gemahlin Todkrankheit heilte (wurde 
gut),” interpreting the ammel dammeShaS in a footnote as “infolge meiner Massnahme,” for 
which dammelhaz (ablative) would have been better. dammeShaS is in all likelihood a 
nominative and the subject of SI G 5 -yattat. hinkan is in apposition to damme$ha$. 

21. Because of the rarity of the active forms of paisk- “go,” which prompted Sommer’s 
comments in HAB 64 and Friedrich’s in HWb 155, it is important to support the present 
restoration [pa-i]$-ki-iz-zi with additional comment. Friedrich cites for the active only 
pai&kiwen (KUB 18.24:4'): “Akt. nur Prt. PI. 1 . .., sonst Med.,” although Sommer had already 
cited [p]a-i§-kan-zi in VBoT 74:4'-5' as probable. One can add pa-i$-ki-it-ten in KUB 33.60 rev. 
13. The middle forms are probably older, survivals of the so-called “dynamic middle” which 
elsewhere characterizes Old and Middle Hittite, but is supplanted by active forms in New 
Hittite. 

22. These two verbs only occur here. The second, kuripah -, may (as suggested to me by 
Prof. Guterbock) be related to the substantive kurimma-/kurimpa- “orphaned, widowed 
person,” in which case one could translate with Guterbock: “she made me a widower.” A 
related verb kuripai-, occurring in an unpublished fragment in Izmir (Izmir 1277), was called 
to my attention by Dr. H. Berman. I gained access to a transliteration of Izmir 1277 through the 
courtesy of Guterbock, who had transliterated it in Ankara in the early 1930s, before the 
former Director-General of Antiquities, Hamit Ko$ay, sent it with a few others to the Izmir 
museum. Guterbock kindly allowed me to see his transliteration of the tiny fragment with the 
comment, “Now it seems that Izmir 1277 is a text similar to KBo 4.8.” I was able to join it 
directly to KBo 4.8 at the top of the preserved portion of column ii and the bottom of column 
iii. A more formal treatment by me awaits correspondence with the proper authorities in 
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Although portions of the above required restoration without the aid of a 
proper duplicate, the essential elements of the phrase found in KBo 13.62 
obv. 10-11 are present in the preserved portions, so that one may consider 
the occurrence of the same basic saying in the two texts established. To 
assert that one’s soul descends to the dark netherworld seems to be an 
expression of deep sadness or regret, perhaps a conventional saying. 
Compare the Akkadian proverb: “In prosperity they speak of scaling 
heaven, under adversity they complain of going down to hell ( irkalla )” 
(Ludlul II 46-47). 


Turkey. I am authorized here, however, to give the lines which are germane to kuripah- 
/kuripai-. Lines 2'-3' of Izmir 1277, which joined to KBo 4.8 ii, are two lines above the present 
KBo 4.8 ii', are probably to be restored: [... DAM-IA-ma-m]u?-kan ku-en-ta [am-mu-uk-ma 
tal-wa-tal-la-it . . . ]-ma-mu ku-ri-pa-it. In keeping with the generally repetitive character of 
the historical narrative portions of this somewhat argumentative prayer, these two lines 
expressed the same sentiment which was repeated in iii 2-3 below. Only, when the sentiment 
was repeated in column iii, the essentially synonymous form kuripah- was substituted for 
kuripai-. 
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AN OLD HITTITE FRAGMENT IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


HARRY A. HOFFNER , Jr., University of Chicago 

In early October of 1977 under the terms of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant for the Chicago Hittite Dictionary I was able to travel to Berlin, Paris, 
and London to collate published tablets of interest for the dictionary. The purpose of the 
collations was twofold: to check the accuracy of the published copies for specific signs 
and to determine the script of each tablet or fragment for purposes of dating. 



Fig. 1.—BM no. 10856 (copy by H. A. Hoffner, Jr.); earlier copy published by L. W. King, Hittite 
Texts in the Cuneiform Character from Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1920), pi. 49, no. 95 

I would like to thank Professor Edmond Sollberger, Keeper of Western Asiatic 
Antiquities in the British Museum, for allowing me to examine the published Hittite 
fragments in the British Museum. In the course of this examination I discovered that the 
fragment copied by King as HT 95 is in what now is called the typical old ductus. Since 
interest in the Old Hittite corpus is at present quite high, and Professor Neu is preparing 
a corpus of the texts in the typical old writing, it seems useful to report here on this 
fragment. 

[JNES 37 no. 4 (1978)] 

© 1978 by The University of Chicago. 

All rights reserved. 
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In general I found that King’s copies of all the Hittite fragments were quite accurate, 
in spite of the fact that they were made prior to the decipherment of the language. 
Exceptions are in his frequent drawing of the so-called “long LI” (Forrer, BoTU I, sign 
no. 158, first shape; StBoT 20, sign no. 274, cols, i-ix) with two Winkelhakens replacing 
the second rank of short horizontals, and in his drawing the NU in which the Winkelhaken 
is exactly bisected by the horizontal wedge as though the former lay “below” the latter. 

The accompanying new copy shows what appeared from the reexamination of HT 95. 
As can be seen, the sign shapes are quite close to those represented in cols, i-iii of StBoT 
20. Note in particular signs E, RA, GA, TA, AH, U, and LU. As on other old tablets 
written in the old script, there is a tendency to crowd together the signs pertaining to the 
same word. This could be seen with su-up-pi-ia-ah-hi (line 7') even in King’s copy. 
Unnoticed by King was the fact that the first sign in each line began on the lefthand 
column divider, also a feature of the old tablets. 

As expected, the fragment also shows features of Old Hittite orthography: pe-e-ra-an 
(2'), v sa ] -an or v ta 1 -an (3'), syllabic writing of “god” si-u-n[i ?- . . .] (7'), old writing of 
kaluissana- as ga-lu-es-si[- . . .] (11') instead of kal-u-is- .... 

In his Catalogue des textes hittites (2d ed.), Laroche classifies HT 95 under entry no. 
676.3, which pertains to the cult of Nerik. This classification by Laroche is undoubtedly 
due to the reading by Laroche in the shelf list KUB 30.68 rev. 4'-5': ma-a]l-te-es-na-as 
m Ta-a-at-ta LU. d I[M . . . LTJ.ME]S NAR ki-iSA URlJ Ne-mi»-r[i-ig-ga . . .] (cf. CTH, pp. 
173 f.). There is no need for this emendation, in spite of the since-published KBo 16.81 
i 1, 11, where a m Tattas LU. d [IM] appears in a text dealing with the storm god of Nerik. 
Of all the passages which were cited by Laroche in Les noms des hittites sub Tatta, that 
which is most similar to HT 95 is KUB 28.45 vi, and indubitably there {CTH 744.2) is 
where one should place HT 95. And since KUB 28.45 is a copy in New Script of an Old 
Hittite composition, we may even propose that HT 95 is a fragment of an Old Script copy 
of the same composition. 
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COMMENTATIONES 


Histories and Historians of the Ancient 
Near East: The Hittites* 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 


Part A 

1.1 This investigation focusses upon the Hittites. It should therefore 
be clearly stated how this term is to be understood 1 . We choose to re¬ 
strict it here to the immediate 2 subjects of that sequence of kings beginning 
with Anitta of Kussar (reigned c. 1750 b.c.) and concluding with Suppi- 
luliuma II (reigned c. 1200 b.c.). We thus exclude from consideration 
the subjects of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms of Syria from the twelfth through 
the eighth centuries b.c. 

1.2 The documentary evidence which we shall take into account 
derives principally from the remains of the ancient city of Hattusa, which 
at the end of the 1973 season had yielded nearly 27,000 inscribed clay 
tablets or fragments thereof 8 . Tablets from other sites include a few 
from Egypt (El Amarna) 4 and Alalakh 6 , and a larger number from Uga- 
rit •. The majority of these documents exist in versions composed in 
the Hittite language. But some were originally drafted in Hittite and 
then translated into Akkadian, the diplomatic lingua franca of the day. 
One important text, the Hittite version of the treaty between Hattusili III 
of Hatti and Ramesses II of Egypt, was composed in Hittite, drafted in 
Akkadian, transported to Egypt, translated into Egyptian, and inscribed 
in hieroglyphs on the walls of the temple of the god Amon at Karnak and 


* See Or 49 (1980) 137. 

1 See H. G. Guterbock, “Toward a Definition of the term ‘Hittite* ", 
Oriens 10 (1959) 233ff. 

2 That is, not to the indirect subjects, citizens of vassal states. 

3 As of 1953 H. Otten estimated 15,000 (MDOG 85 [1953] 28). From 
1953 through 1973 approximately 12,000 fragments have been assigned inven¬ 
tory numbers. 

4 The so-called “Arzawa letters”, numbers 31 and 32 in the published 
corpus of El Amarna letters. 

6 D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953) 116ff. 

• Published in J. Nougayrol, PRU III (1955), PRU IV (1956), and 
Ugaritica V (1968). 
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of the Ramesseum 7 . The other version, which represents the Egyptian 
point of view, was translated from the original Egyptian language version 
into Akkadian and transported to the Hittite capital, where it was found 
in several copies by Hugo Winckler in 1905/06 8 . 

1.3 One fourth of the total of 833 entries in E. Laroche's Catalogue 
des textes hittites ( 2 1971) is historical in nature, but this proportion is some¬ 
what misleading, since the number of component tablets and duplicates 
in a historical composition is much smaller than in other genres such as 
rituals and festivals. Probably far less than a tenth of the total number 
of recovered tablets contain historical narrative. The literary effort of 
the scribes was clearly expended principally on texts other than what we 
would call 4 'historical". 

1.4 In this connection, however, one must keep in mind that historical 
narrative is found in texts not classified by Laroche under "textes histo- 
riques'' (nos. 1-220). As in the treaties, so also in the instructions one 
occasionally finds admonitory stories, such as the Zuliya incident told in 
CTH 265. The so-called "Gerichtsprotokolle'' (records of testimony given 
in trials) contain many examples of personal histories of important as well 
as minor civil servants 9 . The royal prayers often offer lengthy sections 
of historical review. For this reason the royal prayer of Arnuwanda and 
Asmunikal is a not-insignificant historical source for the century preceding 
Suppiluliuma I. No one can properly reconstruct the historical events 
of the reigns of Suppiluliuma, if he ignores the historical retrospect found 
in Mursili II's plague prayers. Mursili II’s personal life is brilliantly il¬ 
luminated by his royal prayers which relate the troubles he experienced 
with his father's last wife (CTH 70 and 71, classified in CTH under "textes 
historiques", although in form they are clearly royal prayers), and by the 
historical introduction to the ritual designed to heal the king from hys¬ 
terical aphasia (CTH 486). Some of the texts which record oracular in¬ 
quiry (CTH 561 ff.) deal with historical matters, although they are clearly 
not narrative. 

1.5 In each literate society of the ancient Near East those historical 
texts which focussed upon the activities of the king tended to devote most 
of their attention to certain preferred occupations: war-making, hunting, 
worshipping, presiding at festivals, or the commissioning of building 
projects. We shall seek to determine the range of royal activities which 


7 J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
( 3 1969) 199ff. with bibliography. 

8 Ibid. 20Iff. (translation by A. Goetze). 

9 Virtually all examples of such texts edited by R. Werner, StBoT 4 
(1967). 
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the Hittite historiographers saw fit to include in their literary record (cf. 
[3.8f.,] [4.1-3], [5.1], [6.2], [12.3], [12.6-7]). 

1.6 The pictorial record of the king’s activities (i.e., monumental art) 
supplements the written record 10 . It seems that in the pictorial presen¬ 
tation the emphasis is slightly different from that in the literary. In the 
literary record we see the king making war, worshiping, presiding at 
festivals, adjudicating, and making proclamations. On rock reliefs and 
on seal impressions the king is occasionally shown in battle dress, albeit 
not in the act of striking a foe (cf. for example Tudhaliya on the rock relief 
in Kemal Pa$a). More often he is depicted in the dress and pose of wor¬ 
ship, standing before an altar (Hattusili III at Fraktin, Muwatalli at Sirkeli, 
unnamed king on relief from city walls of Hiiyuk in Ala£a), or standing 
upon two deified mountains (Tudhaliya on wall relief at Yazilikaya), or 
standing in the embrace of his patron deity (Muwatalli on his seal, Tudha¬ 
liya IV on his seal and at Yazilikaya). Never in the pictorial record is 
the king shown as judge, either issuing the law or enforcing it. 

1.7 The documentation informs us that written records were kept by 
the Hittites both on clay tablets and on wax-covered wooden tablets n . 
It appears that there existed a degree of occupational specialization such 
that one who was a scribe of the wood tablets would not normally also 
be a scribe of the clay tablets. The existence of the wood-tablet literature, 
unfortunately lost to us insofar as it was not subsequently transferred to 
clay tablets, raises the question of the function of these tablets. What 
kind of material would be recorded by the wood-tablet scribes, as opposed 
to the clay-tablet scribes? Does the answer to the preceding question 
inform us what kind of records in the estimation of the Hittites were more 
important for preservation than others? Was raw data for subsequent 
historiographic usage originally inscribed on the wood tablets? 

1.8 Of course, many questions about the hieroglyphic wood-tablet 
texts cannot now be answered. I give here but the briefest of summaries 
of what is known. From the texts, in which such tablets are known 
by the syllabically written gulzat(f)ar (ablat. gulzat(t)anaz ), the Sumero- 
gram gi§.hur< T£ > (complement implies Akkad, usurtu) and Akkadogram 
giS L/-I/ 6 , it is reasonably clear that they served as the ordinary records 
for ever-changing statistics (inventories of items in stock in the royal ma¬ 
gazines, etc.). But in addition they were used, and especially in Kizzu- 


10 See E. Akurgal, The Art of the Hittites (New York, no date); K. Bittel, 
Die Hethiter : die Kunst Anatoliens vom Ende des 3. bis zum Anfang des 7. Jahr- 
tausends vor Christus (Miinchen 1976). 

11 See H. Otten, “Bibliotheken im Alten Orient”, Das Altertum 1 (1955) 

79ff. 
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watna, to record the traditional rites accorded to the gods in festivals and 
rituals. There are a few passages which might indicate also that these 
were used to record sales. But to date I know of no evidence that they 
were employed to record historical narrative. 

1.9 Rarely the Hittites wrote on stone. The longest Hieroglyphic 
Luwian inscription from the Empire Period is the Ni$anta§ inscription 
of Suppiluliyama II 12 . Because of its badly weathered condition this 
inscription is intelligible only in its opening words, which identify its royal 
author. Formerly it was ascribed to Suppiluliuma 1 18 and dated almost 
two centuries earlier. Now it must be regarded as one of the very latest 
inscriptions which fall within the chronological limits of our definition of 
Hittites (i.e., c. 1200 b.c.) 14 . Giiterbock has pointed out that KBo XII 
38 i 1 through ii 10 contain a Hittite version on a clay tablet of a hiero¬ 
glyphic Luwian inscription on a statue of Tudhaliya IV, which his suc¬ 
cessor Suppiluliyama made and had inscribed for his Everlasting Peak 15 . 
Since Suppiluliuma's inscription recorded his predecessor's “manly deeds" 
and is clearly historical, it furnishes us with the only clear example of a 
historical inscription on stone in hieroglyphic Tuwian during the empire 
period. Giiterbock also suggested that the continuation of KBo XII 38 
(ii 22ff.), contains a translation of another hieroglyphic Tuwian inscription 
of Suppiluliyama which is comparable to the Ni$anta§ inscription and 
which deals with a building on a mountain peak comparable to Ni^antepe. 
The second hieroglyphic inscription, translated in KBo XII 38 ii 22ff., 
was also dealing with historical matters, principally a Hittite invasion 
of the island of Cyprus. Thus both examples would prove that, at least 
toward the end of the Empire Period Hittite kings wrote historical in¬ 
scriptions on stone in hieroglyphs. See also [17.9] and [17.10]. 

1.10 Certain texts of the utmost historical import (state treaties) 
were conserved in the magazine rooms of the Great Temple of the Storm 
God in the Tower City 16 . From the wording of the texts themselves we 
learn that their place of conservation was chosen to allow the deity to 
exercise close supervision over them 17 . But other texts which were not 
treaties were recovered by the excavators in the Great Temple. By what 


12 K. Bittel and H. G. Giiterbock, Bogazkoy (1935) plate 25; see H. Bos- 
sert, AfO 9 (1935) 172ff. 

18 So A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 146, note 46. 

14 H. G. Giiterbock, JNES 26 (1967) 81 with note 18; H. Otten, Die he- 
thitischen historischen Quellen (1968) 7; H. G. Giiterbock, JNES 29 (1970) 74. 

15 JNES 26 (1967) 81. 

16 The selection of texts numbered 35 through 97 in Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi (henceforth KBo) XIX, all from the Big Temple, will serve to il¬ 
lustrate this point. 

17 V. Korosec, Hethitische Staatsvertrdge (1931) lOOff. 
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criterion was it decided to store them there? Could the find spot of each 
tablet or fragment be important, not only for seeking to reconstruct in¬ 
dividual tablets from fragments or series from individual tablets, but also 
in order to understand how the Hittite scribes regarded the content of 
these tablets? See [17.8]. 

1.11 Unfortunately it is not always possible to determine the find 
spot of a given tablet or fragment. Not only were some fragments and 
whole tablets unearthed by peasants or visitors to the mound and sold 
on the antiquities market, but even those tablets excavated by the German 
team during the years of Hugo Winckler’s directorship often cannot be 
attributed to a find spot, because Winckler’s records were inadequate. 
Whenever a fragment which was found in the years of the Bittel director¬ 
ship (and whose find spots are clearly preserved) can be joined to tablets 
unearthed during the Winckler years, it is possible to determine the pro¬ 
venience of the entire piece. But this is unfortunately not a frequent 
occurrence. It is not therefore possible for the present to assign all known 
written records (and for the present inquiry most important, the historical 
texts) to their proper find spots. Some help in reconstructing the original 
locations of the tablets can be found in the Hittite scribes’ equivalent of 
the modern library shelf list, what some Hittitologists call the "catalogues”* 
E. Laroche has devoted forty pages in the second edition of his Catalogue 
des textes hittites 18 to the study of the remains of these ancient shelf 
lists. But at present even they are insufficient aids to a successful 
reconstruction. 

1.12 Furthermore the task is not completed, when one succeeds in 
identifying a fragment’s find spot. One must ascertain whether this locus 
was itself a primary one (i.e., a library or archive) or a secondary one (a 
trash heap, where tablets of no further value were discarded; a spot where 
valueless tablets were used as simple fill). The temple magazine rooms 
were clearly not places for discarded tablets. But just exactly what was 
the status of buildings A and K on the Acropolis? Or of the House on 
the Slope? Were they libraries, archives, scribal schools? Or were they 
something else ? 

1.13 Finally before we begin the consideration of individual com¬ 
positions (Part B) and what has been concluded about them in previous 
studies of our subject (Part C), we should consider the observations of 
Mario Liverani in his article "Memorandum on the Approach to Historio¬ 
graphic Texts” 19 . Liverani draws the analogy between a living human 


18 (Abbreviated: CTH) pp. 153-193 (chapter xiv). 

19 In G. Buccellati (editor), Approaches to the Study of the Ancient Near 
East (1973, = Or 42; fasc. 1-2) 178-194. 
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informant and a non-living documentary one. The former is subject to 
cross-examination; the latter is not. Thus, while the former can be a 
source for the knowledge of other subjects outside himself, the latter cannot 
properly be such. In the past, so observes Liverani, historians have 
utilized ancient documents as sources for the knowledge of what the docu¬ 
ments say, e.g., historical events, personages, civilizations or societies 
described. This procedure entails two serious difficulties: “(1) if the tex¬ 
tual information is wrong (or in particular internally contradictory), the 
error passes inevitably into the historical reconstruction; and (2) the type 
of information in the texts does not always satisfy the needs of the scholar, 
who has different scopes and interests from the ones of the writers of the 
documents, and who would like to obtain certain information for which 
the texts, to his dismay, are uncommunicative or altogether silent’’ 20 . 
Thus Liverani recommends viewing the document as “a source for the know¬ 
ledge of itself — i.e., as a source of knowledge on the author of the docu¬ 
ment, whom we know from the document itself” (italics his). Thus, while 
we have a legitimate interest in reconstructing Hittite history, we must 
recognize that our individual sources are in fact only the best evidence 
for their own understandings of the order and meaning of past events. 
As such they may give us a highly distorted view of the events themselves. 
The consolation is that for our immediate concerns, namely the Hittites’ 
own conception of their past, those same documents furnish us with the 
best kind of evidence we could desire. An analogy may be found in the 
visual arts. In the absence of a photograph one may study a painting 
or a sculpture in order to obtain an impression of the visual appearance 
of an object. Bu if either the object itself or a photograph is available 
for view, it is even more interesting to study the work of art alongside the 
photographic image in order to learn how the artist saw the object. This 
is precisely what we should like to be able to do with Hittite historical 
texts. Only — to retain the analogy — we have no photographs to tell 
us about the exact nature of the events described. We have only the 
artist’s impressions. Equally distressing is the fact that we possess only 
a portion of the ancient historiographic endeavors which were undertaken 
during the some five centuries of our period. What we may learn, there¬ 
fore, is not a single uniform "view” of history writing held by the Hittites, 
but many individual viewpoints held by some of the Hittites who undertook 
to write down portions of their past as they conceived it. 


*<> Ibid. 179. 
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Part B: Historical Documents 

2.0 Hittitologists are fortunate in having a convenient catalogue of 
historical and historiographic texts comprising entries 1 through 216 of 
E. Laroche’s Catalogue des textes hittites (abbrev. CTH) 21 . The CTH 
includes not only the grouping of all published and some unpublished 
text witnesses under individually numbered entries entitled as to their 
author and subject-matter but also an abbreviated bibliography of editions 
or important studies of the texts in question. The CTH usually does 
not indicate the find spot of the tablets nor the ductus (i.e., whether or 
not it is in Old Hittite writing or is a late copy), but it usually does indicate 
whether or not the language of the text is Old Hittite. And since the 
texts whose period of composition is the earliest are grouped by Laroche 
at the beginning (entries 1-39), it is possible for our discussion of the most 
important of these texts to follow his sequence. 

2.1 We will not give separate consideration here to Babylonian quasi- 
historiographic literary works such as the Sargon and Naram-Sin legends, 
which are extant in Hittite translations, except when discussing their in¬ 
fluence upon native historical literature. For clearly foreign literature 
in translation is not primary evidence for the native art, although some 
degrees of Hittite adaptation of the Babylonian originals must be allowed. 
In fact we exercise embarrassingly little control over the degree of adap¬ 
tation in these cases, since we possess only a small portion of the Baby¬ 
lonian version of the Sargon “King of Battle” text (exemplar from El Amar- 
na) 22 , and somewhat more of the Naram-Sin materials (the most complete 
exemplar is Neo-Assyrian 23 , but there are fragments of an Old Babylonian 
exemplar re-copied at Hattusa) 24 . 

2.2 Composed during the Old Kingdom and preserved in at least one 
copy showing the old ductus (KBo XXII 2) is a text which its editor H. 
Otten has styled “Eine althethitische Erzahlung um die Stadt Zalpa” 25 . 
The copy in the old writing (KBo XXII 2 = Bo 70/10) was recovered 
from soundings west of the great temple of the Storm God in the Lower 
City during the 1970 season. Portions of the text were already known 
from KBo III 38, which had been transliterated by E. Forrer in 2 BoTU 13. 
The more recently recovered tablet fragment, however, allowed a recon- 


21 See my review of this book in JCS 24 (1972) 183-187. 

22 EA 359. See E. Weidner, Bogh.-Stud ., Heft 6 (1922), and H. G. Giiter- 
bock, ZA 43 (1934) 86-91. 

23 From Sultantepe: see O. R. Gurney, Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 93ff. 
and H. A. Hoffner, JCS 23 (1970) 17ff. 

24 KBo XIX 98 and 99, not edited to date. 

25 StBoT 17 (1973). 
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struction of the highly important beginning of the narrative. Of great 
interest is the fact that the text commences with a narrative containing 
much legendary or mythological material, which is not without parallel 
in the quasi-historical writings of the Old Kingdom. The narrative relates 
how once a queen of the city of Kanesh (= Nesa = modern site of Kiil- 
tepe) 16 bore thirty sons in the course of a single year. She refers to her 
offspring as a “gang” (walkuwan), a term likewise used disparagingly of 
an invading horde of Hurrian troops in the Old Hittite text KBo III 40 
(= BoTU 14a) obv 15 27 . Deciding to rid herself of this unwanted brood, 
the queen has baskets caulked with dung, sets the children therein, and 
puts them into the Halys River (= Kizil Irmak) to float downstream to 
the (Black) Sea. Bordering on the river not far from its opening on to 
the Black Sea w r as the land of Zalpa/Zalpuwa (the two spellings are used 
interchangeably in this text). There the gods (in what form we are not 
told) rescue the infants from the river and raise them to manhood. Mean¬ 
while the Queen of Kanesh has borne thirty daughters, again in one year. 
But these she has decided to keep. When the boys have grown up, they 
set out in the direction of Kanesh/Nesha. At a stop-over in Tamarmara 
they learn of the thirty daughters of the Queen of Nesha and conclude 
that she may be their own mother. They continue to Nesha, but when 
they arrive, the gods cause their mother not to recognize them. She offers 
to them her thirty daughters in marriage. The older brothers do not 
detect that these are their sisters, but the youngest boy does, and warns 
his siblings against incest 28 . Here the tablet becomes illegible and we 
lose the train of the narrative for awhile. When the story resumes, it 
quickly progresses from legendary pre-history to the period of Bahama, 
Hattusili and Mursili. 

2.3 H. Otten assumes that in the lost middle portion of the story 
the brother-sister marriages took place, and that the Hittite historian 
used this tale of incest committed by the early citizens of Zalpuwa to lay 
a basis for the subsequent destruction of the city during the reign of Hat¬ 
tusili I. Another Hittite historian used a different basis (cf. [5.4]). It 
has also been suggested that the river voyage of the thirty sons from Nesha 
to Zalpuwa reflects the old historical tradition of the settlement of Zal- 


22 H. G. Giiterbock, Eretz-Israel 5 (1958) 46*-50*, and H. Otten, StBoT 
17 (1973) 57. 

27 The Hittite word walkuwan is derived from a shorter stem *walgu~, 
and is probably from a proto-IE *wolgu~. Cognate is Batin volgus (masc. and 
neut.) “multitude, people”. 

28 On the attitude toward incest among the Hittites see H. A. Hoffner, 
Orient and Occident : Essays Presented to C. H. Gordon (AOAT 22 [19731 81-90). 
Note also R. Haase, WO 9 (1977) 72-76. 
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puwa by colonists from Nesha. Such a legendary tale is, of course, a 
fruitful field for speculations, and it is impossible at present to discount 
any of them. 

2.4 Of central importance is the indisputable fact that the author 
has used a semi-legendary account to introduce and explain the non-legend- 
ary historical narrative which followed. In essence this format is the 
same as we find in later historiography (Telepinu Proclamation, historical 
prologues to the state vassal treaties; cf. [5.0], [9.2]). What distinguishes 
it from historiographic works of the latter half of the 16th century and 
later is the legendary cast of the prologue narrative, which it shares with 
other historiographic works attributable to the first Hittite kings (c. 1650- 
1550). 

2.5 Also shared with the Old Hittite '‘Palace Chronicle”, which dates 
from the reign of Mursili I, is the manner in which in the Zalpa text the 
successive Hittite kings are designated. In the Zalpa text three con¬ 
secutive generations of anonymous Hittite kings having dealings in Zalpa 
are referred to as ‘‘grandfather of the king”, ‘‘father of the king”, and 
‘‘the king” 29 (cf. [6.1]). It is thought that the ‘‘grandfather” is the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of Hattusili I, whom we elsewhere know only by the 
dynastic title Bahama 30 . The ‘‘father” would be Hattusili I himself, 
and ‘‘the king” Mursili I. In the Palace Chronicle the ‘‘father of the king” 
is Hattusili and ‘‘the king” is Mursili. Therefore both texts were composed 
during the reign of Mursili I (c. 1620-1595). 

2.6 The historical inscription of Anitta, son of Pithana, king of Kussar, 
was first edited in transliteration by E. Forrer in 1922 31 . Since then its 
three exemplars have been published in cuneiform copies, and it has been 
translated and studied many times. Both Anitta and his father Pithana 
are mentioned in documents from the Old Assyrian trading colony at Kiil- 
tepe. It is thought that Anitta’s rule coincided with the period repre¬ 
sented by karum Kanis I b, which is contemporary with the reigns of 
Samsi-Adad I and Isme-Dagan of Assyria (middle chronology, c. 1814- 
1742) — first half of the 18th century. The Hittite composition which 
concerns Anitta was long believed to be a late copy from the 13th century. 
In 1951 Otten showed that the orthography and grammar of the text were 
Old Hittite 8a , and in the 1960s and 1970s it has become clear that the sign 
forms of copy A are typical Old Hittite (reign of Hattusili I or Mursili I). 


29 H. G. Giiterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 101-104; H. Otten, StBoT 17 (1973) 
8-9 62 

30 S. R. Bin-Nun, RHA 30 (1972) 54-80. 

81 Die Boghazkoi-Texte in Umschrift (— WVDOG 41 and 42; Berlin 1922 
and 1926). 

82 MDOG 83, 39ff. 
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Since Pithana and Anitta, though clearly Anatolian natives and not As¬ 
syrians, were never mentioned as ancestors by the Old Hittite kings, it 
was assumed that they were not Hittites. The text, it was supposed, 
must have been composed in another language and was subsequently 
translated into Hittite. The prime candidate for this other language was 
Hattie, the language of many of the non-Hittite Anatolian rulers of the 
period. In 1974 E. Neu produced a new edition of the text, utilizing the 
latest insights into the Old Hittite language. Neu pointed out that trans¬ 
lations into Hittite from Hattie are always marked by a certain awkward¬ 
ness (Holprigkeit ), which betrays them as translations. The Anitta text, 
on the other hand, shows none of this translational syntax, but appears 
to be a fresh composition in Old Hittite 33 . If Neu is right, there is no 
cogent reason to exclude this text from the corpus of Hittite historical 
texts. What remains to be investigated is whether in its historiographic 
characteristics it resembles other known Hittite examples from the Old 
Kingdom 34 . 

2.7 A. Goetze long ago pointed out that the royal activities described 
in the Anitta text, in particular the building activities and the royal hunt, 
are somewhat atypical (cf. [17.12]) 35 . The inclusion of events from the 
reign of the author’s immediate predecessor (§§ 1-2) fits well into the prac¬ 
tice of retrospect in Hittite historiography. The use of curses pronounced 
on those who would resettle a sacked enemy city (§ 6, § 12), or on one who 
alters the king’s inscription (§ 9) cannot be documented in the same form 
in Hittite historical texts. But while we cannot cite curse wording for 
abandoned cities, we can show that in the annals of Hattusili I (§ 6) the 
King sowed the ruins of the city of Ullama with zahheli- weeds, just as 
Anitta did to Hattusa (Anitta text, § 11). The curse upon him who changes 
(Hittite hulli-jhulla- seems to be a near synonym of wahnu- * 'change, 
alter”) 36 the wording of Anitta’s inscription can be paralleled from his¬ 
torical fragments and treaties, both in general 37 and in the specific wording 
with the verb hulli-jhulla - 38 . Neu pointed out that Anitta’s subjects 
in Kanesh/Nesa, for whom the gate inscription was prepared, would have 

33 E. Neu, StBoT 18 (1974) 132ff. 

34 A modest beginning was made by Often* MDOG 83 (1951) 39, 44, and 
A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 148. See also H. Cancik, Mythische 
und historische Wahrheit (1970) 47-48. 

35 Kleinasien ( 2 1957) 92. 

36 For Hitt, hullaji- I favor the basic meaning ‘Turn, reverse, change”. 
The verb describes turning back, repulsing or defeating an enemy, contesting 
or changing an agreement (Hittite law no. 29), and changing or altering the 
wording of a text. 

87 Examples cited by E. Neu, StBoT 18, 76. 

88 kuiiat hullizz[i tuppiyai] inim.meS nal ANA DINGIR.MES Etf.KtfR -SUNU 
e$\du\ nan parhilkandu “Whoever alters them, the words [of the tablet], let 
him be an enemy of the gods!” KUB XL 54 rev. 2-5; compare IBoT III 131:5. 
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spoken Nesite (= Hittite), so that there is no linguistic or historical reason 
to doubt that the text was originally composed in Hittite. 

2.8 The manner of designating years in the Anitta text is quite dif¬ 
ferent from Hittite annals. In Anitta the word “year” occurs twice: 
in § 3 in the expression “after my father Pithana (died), in the same year” 
(Saniya witti) \ and in § 17 in the expression “in the following year” (wettan- 
dannieSSima) . The latter might be compared with mu.im.ma -annima of 
the annals of Hattusili I and the mu(.kam )-annima of the annals of Mur¬ 
sili II, but the correspondence is incomplete (cf. [3.4]). 

2.9 Otten (1951) and Cancik (1976) 39 have claimed that the Anitta 
text was organized around the theme of the rise of the dynasty of Kussar. 
Cancik admits 40 that this theme is only implicit in the text and must be 
deduced. But if, as he earlier states, works organized about a theme 
must be integrated by every literary means at the disposal of the author, 
why do we see so little evidence of the employment of literary devices to 
subordinate each component of the inscription to the single theme? 

2.10 Certainly Old Hittite possessed sufficient syntactic means to 
order the presentation in the same degree that Cancik has shown was done 
by Mursili II. Was this in fact even attempted in the Anitta text? To 
a limited degree it was. Historical retrospect was supplied in the course 
of the narrative by using the adverbs karu . . . \app]ezziyana . . . “previous¬ 
ly ... but later ...” (lines 39-42, § 11) 41 . But there is no trace of the 
techniques developed later for portraying simultaneous action in different 
locations, or for showing contemplated strategy which was never actually 
carried out through the use of the grammatical irrealis mode. Indeed 
it appears that the employment of the linguistic and literary devices for 
purposes of historiographic technique which Cancik has demonstrated for 
Mursili II and later was not developed until after the Old Kingdom. And, 
given the capacities of Old Hittite syntax for subtle distinctions, it is un¬ 
likely that this undeveloped historiographic style may be attributed to 
linguistic inadequacy. Rather the historiographic technique required cen¬ 
turies of practice before it could become the articulated science which 
flourished under Mursili. 

3.0 After the Anitta text the oldest Hittite text in annalistic style 
(cf. [18.1], I) is the text known as “the manly deeds of Hattusili” 42 . The 


89 H. Otten, MDOG 83 (1951) 44, cited by H. Cancik, Grundzuge der he - 
thitischen und alttestamentlichen Geschichtsschreibung (1976) 36, 81, note 110. 

40 Grundzuge 36. 

41 Use in the Mursili annals is discussed by H. Cancik, Grundzuge 2If. 

42 H. Otten, MDOG 91 (1958) 73ff.; A. Goetze, JCS 16 (1962) 24ff.; H. G. 
Giiterbock, JCS 18 (1964) Iff.; edition by F. Imparati and Cl. Saporetti, Studi 
Classici e Orientali 14 (1965) 40-85. 
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principal exemplars of this text 43 were found in 1957 in the remains of 
Building K on the acropolis. Although, like several other historical works 
of the Old Kingdom (cf. [5.0], [9.0]) this composition was passed on in both 
Akkadian and Hittite versions, its two versions are not contained on the 
same tablet in parallel columns, as one finds in the Political Testament 
of Hattusili (cf. [5.0]). 

3.1 No known copy of Hattusili’s annals in the old handwriting has 
been found. One cannot prove therefore whether or not both versions 
existed already in the Old Kingdom. 

3.2 Priority has been claimed for the Akkadian version by Otten 
and Kammenhuber, and for the Hittite by Goetze 44 . Whereas parts of 
at least four exemplars of the Hittite version exist, only one copy of the 
Akkadian has been identified. This might suggest that, while the Hit¬ 
tite version had a long history of transmission, the Akkadian translation 
was recently made and never re-copied. But even the Akkadian version 
shows signs of copyist errors, which proves that it too had a history of 
transmission, even if a shorter one. And since Akkadian was not the 
native language in Hatti, one expects more copies in Hittite. 

3.3 In their present copies both versions are characterized by gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary which appear in Akkadian and Hittite texts composed 
in the late (Empire) period. But it should be noted that both contain 
linguistic features which can only be regarded as survivals from Old Hit¬ 
tite prototypes 45 . It is therefore probably the wisest course to give up 
any attempt to show absolute priority of either version. Even if the text 
was first drawn up in Akkadian, unless the composer was a native speaker 
of that language, it was thought out in Hittite and translated mentally 
into Akkadian. The text is clearly a Hittite composition in the funda¬ 
mental sense. 

3.4 Of what does the Hittite annalistic style consist? The developed 
style of Mursili II will be considered later under [12.0] and following. The 
embryonic style evident already in the Hattusili I text (c. 1650) may be 
described as follows. 

H. Cancik 46a has classified the text as a "Tatenbericht”. He notes 
that it lacks causal clauses, hypothetical and concessive constructions 46 b , 
which characterize the historical compositions of Mursili II and his suc¬ 
cessors. Nevertheless he believes that it does contain many elements 

48 H. Otten, MDOG 91 (1958) 73ff. 

44 Otten, ibid.; Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 154 note 101; Goetze, 
JCS 16 (1962) 24f. 

45 H. C. Melchert, JNES 37 (1978) 1-22. 

46a H. Cancik, Mythische und historische Wahrheit 49f. 

44b But the irrealis is employed in Hattusili’s Political Testament: §§ 16, 
17 and 21; cf. [5.1-3], [16.25]. 
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of the later historiography in germ form: political and historical excurses 
in which the author seeks to defend his claim to be the first king to cross 
the Euphrates River 460 , and the scheme of military action in which the 
opponent is not just a passive object of the king's action, but an equal 
participant with his own initiative. The deeds of the king are organized 
according to the king's regnal years, of which only the first five are included 
on this tablet. Because the colophon is broken where the notation “com¬ 
plete" or “incomplete" once stood, we do not know if originally there 
was a second tablet containing events from later years. To be sure, the 
years are not actually numbered in the text. No new section commences 
with the words “in my . .-th year". But then neither is this practice 
attested for the much more developed annals texts of Mursili II. The 
introductory formula for each new year in the Hittite version is mu.im.ma- 
an-ni-ma, “in the following year" 47 . In his Ten-Year Annals Mursili II 
(c. 1330) employs mu -an-ni-ma and mu.kam -an-ni-ma regularly to mark 
the transition to the narration of a new year’s events. In the Detailed 
Annals of Mursili II, on the other hand, the formula is quite different: 
mahhan-ma hamethanza kiSat “but when it became spring, . ,." 48 . 

3.5 The narration of the king's exploits is carried out in the first person 
in the Hittite version, the same usage as is observed in the later annals 
of Tudhaliya, Arnuwanda, Mursili II and Hattusili III, as well as by the 
earlier Anitta text, the Ammuna text, and the Telepinu Proclamation. 
In contrast to this the Akkadian version is phrased in the third person, 
as is the Siege of Ursu text [4.0] composed in Akkadian. 

3.6 Within the framework of the regnal years the narrative assumes 
the form of a military itinerary, including in proper sequence the foreign 
cities and lands visited by the king and his army during each year. “I 
went on to the city of Zalpa and sacked it.. . The next year [I] went 
to the city of Alalha and sacked it. Afterwards I went to the city of War- 
suwa (= Ursu). From Warsuwa I went to Ikakalis. From Ikakalis I 
went to Tashiniya" (§§ 2-4). The Hittite vocabulary employed in the 
itinerary is quite simple and prosaic (paun “I went", harninkun “I sacked") 
and is shared by almost all known Hittite military narratives. 


460 H. Cancik, ibid. 79-80. 

47 A. Goetze in JCS 16 (1962) 24ff. has suggested that this may represent 
a Hittite scribe’s misunderstanding of Sumerian mu.im.ma (= Akkadian tad- 
daqda “the previous year, last year”), thinking it to be equivalent to Akkadian 
ana balat “in the following year”, the formula employed in the Akkadian ver¬ 
sion of Hattusili’s annals. If so, the same mistake was not made in all copies 
of the Hittite version, for KBo X 3 i 15 (“D”) has mu -an-n[i-ma], just as Mur- 
§ili II in his Ten-Year Annals. 

48 KBo IV 4 iv 42 (A. Goetze, Die Annalen des MurUlis [MVAeG 38, 
1933], henceforward AM 138-140); H. A. Hoffner, AlimentaHethaeorum (1974) 12. 
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3.7 The phraseology of the Hattusili I annals is by no means so ster¬ 
eotyped as the greater part of the Ten-Year Annals of Mursili, but it re¬ 
sembles in its greater variety of phraseology the latter's Detailed Annals 
and of col. IV of KUB 26,71 (cf. [8.2]). The author does not, for 
instance, find it necessary in enumerating each victory to credit the 
divine assistance in some stock line such as ‘The gods ran before me and 
I smote the enemy". Rather, divine assistance is described in several 
ways and rarely in the same way twice. The Akkadian version at § 5 
speaks of the goddess placing the king on her lap 49 . The Hittite version 
is broken at this point. The gesture is protective, as can be seen from the 
Akkadian references cited by von Soden 50 . It is known from only one 
other Hittite text, the mythological tale of the Fisherman and the Found¬ 
ling (CTH 363) 61 , where its significance is also protective, if not legitimiz¬ 
ing 62 . Hattusili’s description of the deity running before him in battle 
(i.e., aiding him) in § 5 is shared by virtually all subsequent combat de¬ 
scriptions in Hittite. In §§ 7 and 14 the Hittite version contains the phrase 
“in the midst of the lands the sun* god (dess) stood (and aided me) ". But 
in the one place where the corresponding expression in the Akkadian ver¬ 
sion is intact it reads “(the sun god stood) for the protection of the lands" 53 
or “to the rear of the mountains" 64 . However it is resolved in detail, 
the expression is striking and apparently was not subsequently employed 
by other writers of military annals. 

3.8 Since a prime function of the Hittite royal annals was the com¬ 
memoration of the manly exploits, wisdom, and achievements of the king 
(on which see further in [12.1]), it is clearly important to note how each 
of the various annalistic compositions presents the royal person. 

3.9 Foremost is the titulary, which begins the inscription H gives: 
“[Thus (says) the tabar]na, Hattusili, Great King, [king of the land of Hat]ti, 
man of Kussar ... the brother’s son of the tawananna”, while A offers 
only the strictly abbreviated: “the Great King, the tabarna ... [the bro¬ 
ther’s son] of the tawa[nanna] ’’ “The tabarna ’’ is a dynastic title, prob¬ 
ably of Hattie linguistic origin. “Great King" expresses the king’s claim 


49 ana sunilu i§kun$u, KBo X 1 obv. 13. 

50 AHw 1059, righthand col., near top, sub l,c. 

61 KUB XXIV 7 iv 40; cf. H. A. Hoffner, JNES 27 (1968) 201 with note 27. 

62 The phrase: “(the deity) took me/him by the hand” also occurs in 
§§ 5 and 9. Mursili IFs Detailed Annals (KBo V 8 iii 41-42) has: numu d u 
nir.gAi, EN-/^4 §u-an harzi na$mu piran huyanza “The mighty storm god, 
my lord, holds my hand and runs before me”, and the Apology of Hattusili, 
I 21: numu *lSTAR gaSan -I A Su -za I SB AT “Ishtar, my lady, held me by 
the hand”. 

63 ana ki(di)nnat matati ; so A. Goetze, JCS 16 (1962) 25f. 

64 ana qinnat SadS; AHw 922, left col., sub 3,a. 
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to hegemony over other kingdoms, important in view of the record of 
military expeditions and conquests which follow, and the striking scenes 
of the submission and humiliation of opposing kings both in § 20 and at 
the conclusion of the Anitta text (§ 19). “Man of Kussar” identifies Hat- 
tusili’s first royal center, and “brother’s son of the tawananna ” explains 
his blood tie to the preceding royal couple. For the purpose of the an¬ 
nalistic propaganda perhaps the crucial title among these is “Great King”, 
and it is therefore no coincidence that even the shorter titulary in A con¬ 
tains it. 

3.10 Only one simile is applied to the king: the lion. This animal 
is a favorite royal symbol for Hattusili I. He employs it both in his annals 
(§ 10 = H ii 18f., A obv. 34-35, § 15 = H iii 1, A rev. 2f.) and in his political 
testament (§ 7 — KUB I 16 ii 37-41; cf. [5.2]). It was also employed in 
Anitta text § 6 (KBo III 22+obv 26), possibly also as a royal epithet. 
It is not used by any other Hittite monarch, although it is clearly a part 
of the Hittite royal ideology, as seen in its employment in the ceremonies 
for the foundation of a new palace KUB XXIX 1 ii 42-54 (cf. ANET 358). 
The lion also figures prominently in the monumental art of the Hittites. 
It can be an adjunct to the representation of deities 66 . The famous lion 
gate of Hattusa could conceivably portray royal attributes. 

3.11 In fact, not only is the lion simile peculiar to Hattusili I’s annals, 
but similes of any kind are virtually non-existent in other Hittite royal 
annals. Only Hattusili III in his Apology makes use of them, and even 
he employs them of the enemies of the king rather than the king him¬ 
self 66 . This general failure to employ the simile in the royal annals is 
particularly striking, when one considers how extremely common simile 
and metaphor are in other genres of Hittite literature, particularly myth 
and ritual, and in contrast with Assyrian royal annals where such similes 
also abound 67 . 

3.12 If the lion simile emphasized the savage strength of the king 
in battle, his pioneering achievements were stressed in the crossing of the 
Euphrates “on foot” (i.e., over a bridge), an achievement which he boasts 
(KBo X 2 iii 29-31) only one previous great king was able to perform, Sargon 
the Great of Akkad. Such boasting of near unique achievements, while 
common enough in Assyrian annals, is by no means so in Hittite ones. 
More significant, as noted by Cancik, is the king’s attempt to defend his 


66 K. Bittel and others, Yazilikaya (WVDOG 61 [1941]) 102f., 127f., 152ff. 
On representations of the lion in ceramics see Fischer, WVDOG 75, 80f. 

66 Apology of Hattusili, IV 31 (of Urhitesub). Cf. too KBo VII 14 i 5 
(Old Hittite). 

67 A. Schott, Die Vergleiche in den akkadischen Kdnigsinschriften (MVAeG 
30/2). 
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claim to priority against a charge of factual inaccuracy 58 . The addition 
“Sargon indeed crossed it, but I (also) defeated the troops of Hahha” was 
intended to rescue the king's boast. It shows that even the earliest kings 
sought to affirm and defend the veracity of their statements in historical 
texts. 

3.13 The Hattusili annals portray the king not only as ferocious and 
courageous, but also as the saviour of the oppressed. Thus in § 17 the 
king claims: “I ... took the hands of (the enemy king’s) slave girls from 
the handmills, I took the hands of his slave men from the sickles. I ex¬ 
empted them from taxes and corvee. I unharnessed them. I bestowed 
them on (the temple of) the Sun-goddess of Arinna, my lady”. Annals 
of other kings may present them as showing mercy on a foe who submits 
(Anitta § 2), but no other casts its protagonist in the role of deliverer of 
oppressed subjects. That Hattusili I considered pity a necessary royal 
capacity is seen in his Political Testament, §§ 1-2, 16; cf. [5.1]. 

3.14 The cities of recalcitrant foes could expect only the direst of 
fates. The city would be burned (§ 19) with the smoke ascending to the 
storm god, and/or the entire terrain surrounding the city, where crops 
would normally be cultivated, would be sown with salt and/or cress (Akkad. 
sahlu), cf. § 6. In § 6 no curse is mentioned accompanying the sowing 
of cress, although such sowing is combined with a curse in Anitta text 
§§ 11-12 (cf. [2.7]). The wording of the Akkadian version is obscure, but 
it probably indicates that the land must never again be cultivated. Later 
kings burned crops, but did not sow the landscape with salt and cress. 

3.15 The king as a pious servant of his gods is depicted as dedicating 
the more impressive items of booty to the temples of the state deities (so 
in §§ 2-3, 6-7, 12-13, 17-18), who in this text are the sun goddess of Arinna, 
the storm god of heaven, and the goddess Mezzulla. 

3.16 Common in later annals are the deportees (Sum. nam.ra, Hitt. 
arnuwalaS), which the Hittite king carries back to Hattusa. They are 
conspicuously lacking in texts from this early date. Also missing from 
this text, but found commonly in later ones, is the permanent subjection 
of foes, the imposition of regular tribute, and troop levies. 

3.17 In sum this text, entitled in its colophon “the manly deeds of 
Hattusili”, attempts to glorify the Hittite king by the recitation of his 
titles, the recounting of his military exploits, and the listing of his many 
gifts of booty to the temples of the principal state deities. It is very 
boastful in tone and more preoccupied with rhetoric than the better pre¬ 
served examples of later annals. Credit is given to the gods for their as- 


58 H. Cancik, Mythische und historische Wahrheit 79-80. 
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sistance, but in the actual wording of the description of battles much less 
prominence is given to the gods than, for example, in Mursili II or Hat¬ 
tusili III texts. The king is not quite so helpless a pawn in the hands 
of the almighty gods; he is robust, active, and ready always to seize the 
initiative. In Old Hittite ideology the king’s possession of moral integrity, 
wisdom, courage, compassion, and strength are primary. In the Empire 
period divine election, patronage and assistance assumed much more im¬ 
portance. The difference in outlook is particularly marked between the 
political apologies of Telepinu and Hattusili III. See [9.0 ff.] and [13.0 ff.]. 
On the other hand, some of the differences between Hattusili I texts and 
later ones are more than likely due to the peculiar personality of Hattu¬ 
sili I himself, a man who left a deep impression on both his contemporaries 
and subsequent generations of his countrymen. 

4.0 Another text dating from the reign of Hattusili which stresses 
vividly the overwhelming superiority of the king to his lieutenants in wis¬ 
dom, courage and strength, is the account of the Siege of Ursu 59 . This 
text is classified in [18.1] under II. Preserved only in an Akkadian trans¬ 
lation, it is narrated in the third person (cf. 3.12) and has a thoroughly 
secular outlook. The storm god’s name is invoked only in a curse. In no 
place do the gods influence the course of events. 

4.1 In this text too it is the battle scene which serves to convey the 
remarkable qualities of kingly leadership possessed by Hattusili. But 
whereas in the Hattusili annals the chronological scheme is very prominent, 
in the Ursu text time seems to stand stock still. One can almost under¬ 
stand how the first scholars to study this text confused its obverse with 
its reverse. For in terms of content alone one could almost interchange 
them at will with no loss in comprehension. The geographical and his¬ 
torical setting is genuine, and the siege itself is not fictitious. The king’s 
lieutenants bear names which are known to us from other historical docu¬ 
ments datable to the reign of Hattusili I, so that they may be the same 
individuals 60 . But we cannot know if precisely these incidents and con¬ 
versations took place during the course of the siege of Ursu. It appears 
to be a fictitious narrative embellishing a real event, intended to paint 
a portrait of the wise, courageous, and forceful king, impatient with his 
incompetent subordinates 61 . 

4.2 Since this text was composed in the Akkadian language, one 
cannot compare its phraseology with the language of the Hittite historical 

69 Edited by H. G. Guterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 113ff. 

60 See H. G. Guterbock, ibid., and A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 

139. 

61 One thinks of the Konigsnovelle genre, to which the Sargonic 
narrative CTH 310 also belongs. 
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texts. Nevertheless, one can see that despite the different language of 
composition the Ursu text is a real literary text with a style appropriate 
to such a text. Here there are no itineraries, listings of booty, or the 
like. Instead, as in most literary texts, there is a superabundance of 
dialogue. The language is calculated to express the intense emotions of 
the speakers. It is very vivid 62 . 

4.3 Attention has been drawn to the motif of “failures’’ or “mistakes” 
in this composition, a theme which it shares with other historical texts 
from this early period 63 . While it is undeniable that this motif is present, 
one may properly ask if the focus here is upon the persons guilty of failure 
or upon the king who detects and punishes the failures. Surely it is the 
latter (cf. [5.1]). The culprits bear names (and they may be authentic 
ones), as in the Palace Chronicle, but they serve only as living evidence 
of the exacting standards of loyalty, honesty, and obedience imposed by 
the king upon his servants. The same “lesson” is taught in the Political 
Testament (cf. [5.1]) and the Palace Chronicle (cf. [6.2]) where however 
a unified historical setting such as the Ursu siege is absent, leaving a loose 
collection of anecdotes bound together only by the dating of the persons 
and events to the lifetimes of Hattusili I and Mursili I. So whereas in 
the Manly Deeds of Hattusili the historical narrative was drawn up with 
the single purpose of glorifying the king, the Siege of Ursu serves both the 
glorification of the king and the admonition of his servants. Neither text 
shows any trace of a disinterested pursuit of knowledge about the past. 

5.0 The Political Testament of Hattusili (CTH 6) 64 employs the 
technique of recounting events of the past involving the king in order to 
justify a royal decree, which will effect important changes in the govern¬ 
ment and the society. As such it is the prototype of the so-called “his¬ 
torical prologues” to the Hittite state treaties of the 14th and 13th cen¬ 
turies. But in fact we have seen (cf. [3.5]) that the Hittites very early 
had learned to employ not only historical but legendary narrative to in¬ 
troduce and provide a rationale for the main subject matter of the text. 
This text, however, represents the earliest known example of an edict or 
decree so introduced. Later the same technique was applied with mo- 


62 An example of this vivid style from the Siege of Ursu is when the king 
angrily questions his officers: “Why have you not launched the attack? Are 
you standing on chariots of water? Did you also turn into water?. . . You 
acted very effeminately .. . Last year Tudhaliya acted effeminately, and now 
you too have acted effeminately!" (KBo Ill rev! 10ff.). 

63 See H. G. Guterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 100, 104, 113; A. Kammenhuber, 
Saeculum 9 (1958) 139. 

64 Edition by F. Sommer and A. Falkenstein, Die hethitisch-akkadische 
Bilingue des HattuHli I. (1938), henceforward HAB. 
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difications by Telepinu (cf. [9.2]) 65 . This composition could be classified 
under III in the scheme of [18.1]. 

5.1 But like the Manly Deeds and the Siege of Ursu it too is inevitably 
concerned with the royal image. It too is at pains to portray the sovereign 
as wise, just, and even compassionate. In fact, the royal ideal is as much 
portrayed in its rejection by the unworthy sons and daughter (§§ 1-6, 12-18) 
as it is in its exemplification by Hattusili and his commands to Mursili I. 
The events of the past — the conspiracies and rebellions — are not ar¬ 
ranged chronologically. The author is thus unconcerned with recon¬ 
structing temporal sequence. Nor does he (as a modern historian might) 
seek out the causes for these revolts in external factors 66 . The factors 
and causes are all internal, resident in the character of the individual. 
The internal character traits of the individual actually resist the attempts 
to foster right behaviour: “I continued to give him instructions and cared 
for him continually. But he showed himself a youth not fit to be seen. 
Tears he did not shed. Mercy he did not show. He was cold; he was 
heartless. ...This warning of the king he did not take. The advice of 
his mother — that snake — he continually took” (§§ 1-2 = i/ii 4-10) 67 . 
In all three cases where persons were led into misconduct by bad advice 
(the young Labarna in §§ 1-2, Huzzia in §§ 12-13, the un-named daughter 
in §§ 13-17, even the woman Hestiara in § 23) it was not because better 
counsel was unavailable. In each case the person chose to ignore the 
wisdom of the king in favor of the foolish and evil advice of others 68 . It 
is for this reason that the king stresses to his servants that they raise the 
young king Mursili in the wisdom of his royal prececessor (§ 10). 

5.2 Thus, while it is the good and wise counsel of the old king on 
which both the young crown prince and the other government officials 
can grow and develop into successful individuals, there is a certain pre¬ 
inclination either to accept or reject the king’s word, which shows itself 
in the use of such terms as “snake” to describe the mother of Dabarna 
(§ 4) and “lion” to describe the young Mursili (§ 7; cf. [3.10]). Hence the 
future behaviour of Dabarna was utterly predictable (§§ 4-5). And Hattusili 
could say to Mursili: “My son, what is in your heart —always do!” (§ 22). 

5.3 The Political Testament of Hattusili also offers an articulate 
philosophy of history and of state which resembles in all essentials that 


65 A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 14Iff. 

66 It is true that in § 12 the people of the town of Tappassanda intimidated 
the young Huzziya and encouraged him to rebel against his father, as it is true 
that in § 11 the elderly king issues a warning against allowing the town elders 
of various locales to seek special favors from the young Mursili. 

67 F. Sommer and A. Falkenstein, HAB 2-3. 

68 Thus are the passages cited in note 66 to be understood. 
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of the Telepinu Proclamation (cf. [9.0-6]). The conditions for a flourishing 
and successful Hittite state and monarchy are a thoroughly unified royal 
family (“let your clan be united like that of a ze^wa^-animal!” and §§ 8-9 
in general compared with Tel. Procl. §§1,5, 8, 29), rejection of individual 
ambitions contrary to the interests of the royal family as a whole (§§ 11- 
12), conscientious following of the wise counsel of the king and unswerving 
obedience to his decrees (§§ 19-21), and prompt punishment through proper 
legally established instruments (such as the pankuS) 69 of all misdeeds, 
especially bloodshed in the royal family (§ 22, with which compare Tel. 
Procl. §§ 30-33). 

5.4 Very similar in style and content to the Political Testament is 
a fragment of another Hattusili I edict ( CTH 5 = KBo III 27 = BoTU 
10(3) 70 . Several specific sentences in this fragment echo parts of the 
Political Testament: (1) the condemnation of the seditious behaviour of 
the queen (the Tawananna; lines l'-12', to be compared with Pol. Test. 
§§ 1-4), (2) the rejection of the former heir apparent, the young Bahama 
(lines 13'-14', to be compared with Pol. Test. § 3), (3) the proclamation 
of Mursili as the new heir apparent and crown prince designate (lines 13'- 
14', compare Pol. Test. § 7), (4) the command to maintain unity in the 
royal clan (lines 15'-16', compare Pol. Test. § 8, where an animal other 
than the wolf is employed in the simile), (5) swift punishment of those 
who do not obey the royal decrees (lines 8'-12', 16'-21', compare Pol. 
Test. § 22). To be sure, however, there are certain marked differences 
in phraseology. Both texts show the vivid, bold imagery so characteristic 
of Hattusili I (cf. [3.24] and [4.2]) — “let them cut his throat and hang 
him in his gate!” (lines 9'-12'), “let the clan of you, my servants, be one 
— like that of a wolf!” (lines 15'—16'), “(when) ye violate my word, then 
in the fireplace ye will not fan the fire, (and) a serpent shall coil itself around 
the city of Hattusa!” (lines 24'-27'). The same linking of obedience to 
the king's wise words to the prosperity of the kingdom which one finds 
in Pol. Test. § 21 is found here (lines 22' ff.). The admonitory examples 
from history, which in Pol. Test, are largely individual members of the 
royal family, here include cities as well: Zalpa and Hassu (lines 28'-31'), 
on which also cf. [2.3]. 

6.0 At least one exemplar (KUB XXXVI 104 = D) of the so-called 
“Palace Chronicle” (CTH 8) has the old handwriting. The language of 


• 9 On the pankul see A. Goetze in G. Walser (editor), Neuere Hethiter - 
forschung (1964) 25ff. with citation of earlier literature. 

79 See H. G. Giiterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 99; F. Sommer in HAB 21 Iff.; 
H. G. Giiterbock, Journal of World History 2 (1954) 384; and M. Vieyra in 
R. Babat (editor), Religions du Proche Orient (1970) 471f. 
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the composition throughout is Old Hittite, so that a date for the original 
writing around the end of the 17th century b.c. (using the Middle Chrono¬ 
logy adopted for the Cambridge Ancient History) cannot be challenged. 
The find spots of only the more recently excavated tablets are known. 
All of them come from the dumps of earlier excavations at the House on 
the Slope (quadrant L/18). Two other pieces, which may belong to this 
composition (KBo VIII 41 and 42) were found in 1954 on the acropolis. 
Found in secondary locations, both pieces undoubtedly came originally 
from Building A. 

6.1 The “Palace Chronicle” 71 is really not a chronicle, since it does 
not seek to arrange all events related therein strictly chronologically. It 
is a loosely organized collection of anecdotes concerning officials of the 
Hittite king (see [18.1], III). Most of the stories take place in the reign 
of the “father of the king”, probably Hattusili I (cf. [2.5]), which fixes 
the time of composition in the reign of Mursili I. The dating is determined 
by the occurrence in the text of names of officials known from other docu¬ 
ments relating to the reigns of Hattusili I and Mursili II: Sanda, Nunnu, 
Kuliait/Kulet, Zidi, and Histaiar(a). 

6.2 Some of the anecdotes (grouped together toward the end of the 
composition) are quite uncomplimentary to the officials involved and show 
how the king punished dishonesty and incompetence among his underlings. 
This is, of course, the same manner of portraying the royal person which 
we saw in the narrative of the Siege of Ursu (cf. [4.3]) and less pronounced 
in the Political Testament of Hattusili (cf. [5.1] and [5.2]). The same 
kind of anecdote is employed in the New Kingdom occasionally in vassal 
treaties. Preserving the feature of the royal fury seen so clearly in the 
Siege of Ursu is a story found in an instructions text about a water-carrier 
whose negligence resulted in a hair getting into the royal drinking water 72 . 
There is a certain grim humor in the coincidence that the culprit, proven 
guilty by a river ordeal, bears the name of a well known Hittite river and 
its god — Zuliya! 

6.3 Like the Siege of Ursu the Palace Chronicle is a purely secular 
document, which not once betrays a genuine religiosity or any hint that 
the gods might operate as forces behind events (cf. [4.0]). The narrative 
is couched in a detached language with the narrator in no way involved 
(third person narrative throughout). 

7.0 Certain fragments relative to Mursili's expedition against Ba¬ 
bylon ( CTH 10), which Kammenhuber classes as “Old Hittite chronicle 

71 H. G. Guterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 100ff.; A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 
9 (1958) 139. 

72 KUB XIII 3 iii 21ff., translated by J. Friedrich, MAOG 4 (1928) 46ff., 
and A. Goetze, A NET 207. 
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literature”, have been known for quite a while. In 1969 a duplicate to 
one of these pieces {CTH 10.2) was recovered from the dumps of earlier 
excavations in the Big Temple (quadrant K/19 of the Lower City) 78 . None 
of the fragments which comprise this composition is in the old writing; 
each gives every indication of being a late copy. 

7.1 CTH 10.1 and CTH 11 are quite similar in content. They relate 
in the third person the more important military exploits of Mursili and 
then proceed to tell of his assassination. They praise Mursili and consider 
him the equal of his illustrious predecessor: “He too was a first-rank 
[king]” 74 . CTH 11.A (KBo III 57) may have been a SammeUafel, con¬ 
taining in col. Ill a first person narrative of the reign of Hantili, and in 
the first two columns, accounts of the reigns of his predecessors 76 . Not 
to be excluded, however, is the possibility that it was one continuous new 
composition which, like the Tel. Procl., used older sources. In the latter 
case, the outlook throughout would have to have been uniform, a single, 
coherent view of events over several kings* reigns. 

7.2 But CTH 10.2 differs from CTH 10.1 and CTH 11, in that it makes 
extensive use of first person plural verb forms. One is reminded of CTH 
17.1 (KBo III 60), col. Ill, where the narrative also unfolds in first person 
plural verbs. It too deals with campaigns of Mursili I in Syria. Also 
in first person plural narrative, but not dealing with military matters, 
is the merchants* tale ABoT 49+2007/u+1160/c from acropolis Build¬ 
ing A (with duplicate KBo XII 42 from the House on the Slope) 76 . Many 
details of the interpretation of CTH 17.1 remain obscure. But its per¬ 
tinence to CTH 10.2 should be carefully weighed, and that of CTH 10.1 
to CTH 10.2 questioned. 

7.3 A join piece to exemplar B of CTH 13, which deals with Mur- 
sili*s wars against the Hurrians, was recovered in 1963 from the dumps 
of the earlier excavation in the area of the Big Temple in the Lower City 77 . 
This means that at least one copy of this composition was kept in the same 
tablet collection as the Zalpa Story (CTH 3.1 and 3.4), the narrative of 
Miirsili*s wars against Babylon {CTH 10.2), the narratives about Yarimlim, 


73 KBo XXII 7 was found in the “Grabungsschutt”. H. A. Hoffner 
attempted to interpret this piece and the older duplicate in H. Goedicke and 
J. Roberts (editors). Unity and Diversity (Baltimore-London 1975) 56ff. 

74 KUB XXVI 74 i 7-8; KBo III 57 ii 5. This phrase and the general 
style of CTH 10 were consciously imitated many centuries later by Hattu- 
sili III in his historical review, a fragment of which is preserved in KUB XXI 
24 and KBo XXII 11 (cf. CTH 84). 

76 So claimed by A. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 143 note 37, second 
paragraph. 

7# See edition of two published pieces by H. Hoffner in JCS 22 (1968) 
pp. 34ff. 

77 KBo XIX 90 (inventory number 662/v). 
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Atradu and Hammurapi (CTH 14.1, 14.2, 14.4A), and copies B and F of 
the Telepinu Proclamation (CTH 19), all of which are historical texts 
from originals in the Old Hittite period. Cf. [1.10-11]. None of the copies 
of CTH 13 shows the Old Hittite writing, although the language is Old 
Hittite. 

7.4 CTH 13 unlike CTH 10 and 11 is narrated by Mursili himself in 
the first person singular, which suggests that the text may be annals (cf. 
above in [3.5] and below in [8.0]). At least the narration is put into the 
mouth of the king himself. It is therefore an unlikely candidate for Kam¬ 
menhuber’s chronicle literature 78 . 

7.5 The passage of time is indicated at several points by the notation 
that someone (always third person, therefore not Mursili 79 ) “passed the 
winter* 1 (obv. 36, rev. 26) in a certain area. There are no formulas such 
as “in the next year”, which sometimes marks the annalistic style. 

7.6 Once in a broken passage (rev. 2') the “father of the king” is men¬ 
tioned. This may have been Forrer’s reason for considering that side 
of the tablet the obverse 80 . For if the composition attempts a vaguely 
chronological scheme, the activities of Hattusili I (or narrative which 
involves him) should be found near the beginning. 

8.0 The “Ammuna Chronicle” (CTH 18) 81 is preserved in three copies, 
none of which shows the old handwriting. Find spots are not known 
for any of the pieces. The narrative is introduced by the phrase “thus 
(says) Ammuna, the Great King”, and what follows in col. I of copy A 
is narrated in the first person (cf. [3.5], [7.4]). Columns II and III of A 
are broken away. Column IV has one clear example of the king’s activity 
narrated in the third person (iv 14). Because of the loss of the intervening 
two columns, one cannot be sure the material in col. IV is part of the same 
Ammuna text which began in col. I. 

8.1 The text is important for the reconstruction of Hittite history, 
because it presents quite a different picture of Ammuna, whom the Te- 


78 So attributed by her (Saeculum 9 [1958] 143) as “die vermutlich alle 
zur Chronikliteratur gehorigen Fragmente, die Laroche in: RHA 58, S. 35 (ff.) 
unter Nr. 10-14 anfuhrt”. CTH 13 = Cat. 12 and therefore is included in 
“Nr. 10-14“. 

79 Unless, of course, we have here evidence for a conflation of sources. 
In composing the annals in the first person, older itineraries drawn up in the 
third person could have been used. One would need the full context m order 
to be sure that the king himself was the subject of these third person verb 
forms. 

80 BoTU, p. 30. 

81 See Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) 143, end of note 37; edition of 
the rev., col. iv, by von Schuler, Die KaSkaer (1965) 185ff. Kammenhuber 
avoids classifying it as a chronicle, preferring “Selbstbericht dieses Konigs”. 
She also doubts that it can be considered a predecessor of the annals texts of 
the Empire Period. 
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lepinu Proclamation portrays as the “bad luck king” (cf. [9.5]). Nothing 
in the Ammuna Chronicle suggests any lack of piety on the king's part; 
nothing suggests that his reign was marked by failures. And if col. IV 
of KUB XXVI 71 belongs to the same composition as col. I, the narrative 
there even suggests that Ammuna's lieutenants exercised control over 
areas to the north and north-east of the capital which lay in the heart of 
areas (such as Tibiya) which were later controlled by the troublesome 
Kaska tribes. In fact the narrator in col. IV claims that “the king made 
the sea (his) border” 82 , an expression quite similar to one used in the Te- 
lepinu Proclamation to describe the highly successful reigns of Labarna 
and Hattusili 1 88 . 

8.2 The style of this text, which is quite similar to annals, is marked 
not only by first person narration, but also by indication of time sequence 
by “in that very same year” (i 22'), “in the second year” (iv 10'), and 
“[in the thir]d [year]” (iv 14'). In the preserved parts of the text there 
seem to be no stereotyped phrases to describe the divine assistance or 
indications of bringing booty back home to the temples in Hattusa (cf. 
[3.7]). The element of bravado is definitely missing (contrast [3.12-17]). 
The sense of temporal sequence, the full data on geographical points in 
the king's and his officials’ itineraries, the inclusion of personal names 
and pertinent details about the activities of the king’s lieutenants combine 
to give the impression of a highly competent historiographic technique. 
In fact the inclusion (in column IV) of rather full descriptions of the mis¬ 
sions of the subordinates (not the anecdotal accounts of failures or suc¬ 
cesses with admonitory overtones) indicates that Old Hittite texts such 
as this one long anticipated much of the best in the annals style of Mur- 
sili II. What seems not to appear until Mursili is Cancik's “Metaschicht” 84 . 

9.0 The Telepinu Proclamation (CTH 19) 85 , a literary product of the 
late Old Kingdom (c. 1500), has been preserved in an Akkadian version 
and nine exemplars of the Hittite version, of which two (B and F) were 
found in the area of the Great Temple in the Lower City, and three (A, 
G, H) in the area of the House on the Slope. The account of Telepinu's 
campaign against the land of Lahha {CTH 20), which is composed in the 
first person, was also recovered in the area of the House on the Slope, while 


82 i,UGAir-wi» a-ru-na-an ar-ha-an IS-BAT (2BoTU 30 rev iv 14'); 

88 nu-u$ a-ru-na-al ir-hu-ul i-e-et (2BoTU 23A i 8, etc.). 

84 H. Cancik, Grundzuge 35ff. 

86 Old edition of Sturtevant & Bechtel, Hittite Chrestomathy (1935) 175ff. 
based upon texts assembled by Forrer in BoTU 23. An unpublished Munich 
dissertation by Eiserle, which attempts a new edition, was not available to 
me here in Chicago. Cf. Kammenhuber, Saeculum 9 (1958) pp. 142 and 144, 
O. R. Gurney in CAH % , fasc. 44, pp. 3-10. 
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one copy of that king's treaty with Isputahsu of Kizzuwatna was recovered 
in the area of the Great Temple. No records pertaining to this king's 
reign therefore have yet been determined to come from the acropolis ar¬ 
chives. 

9.1 The language of the Telepinu Proclamation is not so archaic as 
that of compositions from the reigns of Hattusili I and Mursili I. Of the 
various exemplars, B seems to show a more archaic language. This copy 88 , 
which was found in the Great Temple area, is not, however, in the old 
handwriting. 

9.2 The form of the document is that of a decree or edict. The in¬ 
troductory formula "thus (says) the Tabarna, Telepinu, the Great King" 
is not in itself evidence for the decree form. The “Ammuna Chronicle" 
(cf. 8.0) began "thus (says) Ammuna, the Great King". What clearly 
marks it as a decree is its final sections (§§ 27-50), which reveal that the 
first 26 sections constitute in fact an unusually long historical prologue 
to the decree proper. From the documents of the earlier Old Kingdom 
we have seen that legendary traditions could serve as an explanatory pro¬ 
logue to historical narrative (cf. [3.5]). We have seen that the first at¬ 
tempt to use a rehearsal of previous events to provide a background for 
a decree was in the Political Testament of Hattusili (cf. [5.0]). But the 
organization of that text is such that the historical reminiscences (which 
have the anecdotal flavor) are intermingled with the king's commands 
and admonitions to his subjects, thus failing to show the neat sequence 
of historical prologue followed by decree which is found for the first time 
in Telepinu and then becomes a regular feature of the state treaties during 
the reigns of Suppiluliuma I and his successors. 

9.3 I have attempted elsewhere to show that the Telepinu Procla¬ 
mation exhibits the same broad outline in its historical section as the 
Apology of Hattusili III 87 . Both texts were authored by usurpers con¬ 
cerned with justifying their accessions. Both chose to do so through a 
rehearsal of events which stretch back far beyond the reign of the king 
whom each overthrew. Each seeks to show that he belongs to a line of 
legitimate and successful remote predecessors, whose principles were be¬ 
trayed by the king whom the usurper-author removed. Both texts con¬ 
clude with decrees. To be sure there are differences between the two 
compositions. Hattusili III rests his defense not only on the unworthiness 
of his predecessor (the horizontal plane) and the dangers which this un¬ 
worthiness posed for the kingdom, but also on his election from childhood 


88 KBo XIX 96 + KUB XI 1. 

87 In Goedicke & Roberts (eds.), Unity and Diversity 5Iff. 
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by Ishtar of Samuha, who by her divine power (the key term: para hart - 
dandatar) and control over the events of history brings about the downfall 
of Urhitesub and the passage of power to Hattusili (the vertical plane). 
Telepinu, on the contrary, attributes his rise to power to no patron deity. 
At best he sees divine disapproval 88 of the widespread bloodshed in the 
royal family attending the reigns of his immediate predecessors, a factor 
in their ineffectiveness and the disasters which attended their period of 
rule (§§ 12-22, 27). One could say that the Telepinu Proclamation shares 
with most Old Hittite historical texts a more secular outlook than most 
of the analogous New Kingdom texts. 

9.4 The Telepinu Proclamation represents the clearest example from 
the Old Kingdom of an attempt to show a pattern in a somewhat lengthy 
period of past events. The temporal sequence is evident in the succession 
of reigns from Labama through Huzziya. But as a rule only general 
statements are made about successes and failures. When occasionally 
a particular datable historical event (such as Mursili's expeditions against 
Aleppo, Babylon, and the Hurrians) is included, it is thought that the 
author has drawn upon a written source such as CTH 10 and 11 (cf. above 
in [7.0]-[7.2]). His debt to earlier written sources is evident at many 
points in phrases which he has lifted almost verbatim from earlier historical 
documents. In BoTU 30, Col. IV (CTH 18; cf. [8.0]-[8.2]) he found the 
phrase "he held the sea(-coast) as (his) border". 

9.5 The Telepinu Proclamation is the only example known from Hit¬ 
tite historical literature of a text which establishes one or two criteria for 
measuring the success of kings and then relates a long series of reigns to 
illustrate the point. Such a text from Mesopotamia is the Weidner Chron¬ 
icle. From ancient Israel we know of the work of the so-called "Deuter- 
onomic history". It is often the case in such works that evidence is dis¬ 
torted or even invented in order to save the theory. For this reason Hit- 
titologists have long distrusted the historical sections of the Telepinu 
Proclamation. For some periods of Old Kingdom history it is our only 
source of information. Then we have no alternative but to use it. But 
when there are other historical sources, one avoids drawing conclusions 
based exclusively on information from this text. 

10.0 For the reigns of Telepinu’s immediate successors, Alluwamna, 
Hantili II, Zidanza II and Huzziya II there is very little historical docu¬ 
mentation. Under CTH 23 Laroche groups three fragments which men- 


88 “Then the gods avenged the blood of ...” (§ 19, i 66ff.; § 20, i 69ff.); 
“even the men of the gods (Hunan antuhHlla) are saying: Behold in Hattusa 
bloodshed has become widespread!” (§ 27, ii 32ff.). Cf. H. A. Hoffner in 
Goedicke & Roberts, Unity 53f. 
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tion an Alluwamna. CTH 25 is a treaty of a Hittite king named Zidanza 
with Pilliya, king of Kizzuwatna. Adherents to the short chronologies 
of Hittite history assign this treaty to Zidanza I, the father of Ammuna, 
who killed Piseni, Hanteli's son and heir, and became king after Hanteli I. 
(c. 1565-1555) 89 . Adherents to the longer chronology, who tend to give 
more credence to the native historical tradition of kings between Telepinu 
and Suppiluliuma I, consider the chronological sequence of Kizzuwatna 
treaties (and thus the sequence of Kizzuwatna rulers) to be Isputahsu, 
Pilliya, Paddatissu, Sunassura, thus assigning the Pilliya treaty to a second 
Zidanza (c. 1480-1470) 90 . Since none of these early Kizzuwatna treaties 
contain historical prologues, there exists no historiography for the kings 
between Telepinu and Tudhaliya II (c. 1460-1440). 

10.1 The attribution of historical texts to the period between Tudha¬ 
liya II and Suppiluliuma I is subject to the controversy which presently 
exists over the use of certain linguistic and to a lesser extent paleographic 
criteria to date texts to the 15th century. Otten, Giiterbock, Carruba, 
Houwink ten Cate and others have sought to establish the linguistic charac¬ 
teristics of this stage in the developing Hittite language, which they call 
“Middle Hittite“ 91 . Their most vocal opponent is Kammenhuber, who 
views the mixture of older forms with younger in such texts as signs of 
conscious archaizing which took place at the very end of the New Kingdom 
(last decades of the 12th century) 92 . Laroche has adopted a mediating 
position in CTH, grouping the historical texts written in this language 
together under the heading “texts of uncertain date” (CTH 131-147). 
These texts include inter alia annals of a king Tudhaliya (CTH 142) and 
of a king Arnuwanda (CTH 143), which may pertain to Tudhaliya II and 
Arnuwanda I. 

Since compositions in what we may surely call an annalistic style 
were made during the Old Kingdom itself by Hattusili I there is only the 
linguistic controversy to hinder the full acceptance of these annals as be¬ 
longing to Tudhaliya II and Arnuwanda I. Houwink ten Cate and Gurney 
have tried to show that the historical data contained in these annals and 
in the Madduwatta and Mita texts fit well into the larger historical picture 


89 H. Otten, JCS 5 (1951) 129ff. 

90 H. G. Giiterbock, CHM 2 (1954) 385, n. 17; B. Landsberger, JCS 8 
(1954) 19, n. 49; A. Goetze, JCS 11 (1957) 72ff.; O. R. Gurney in CAH 2 , fasc. 44 
(1966) 5, 14-15. 

91 O. Carruba, Die Sprache 12 (1966) 79f.; H. Otten, StBoT 11 (1969); 
Ph. H. J. Houwink ten Cate, Records of the Early Hittite Empire (1962). My 
position is outlined in JNES 31 (1972) 29-35. 

92 KZ 83 (1969) 256ff.; Or 38 (1969) 548ff.; MSS 28 (1970) 51ff.; 29 (1971) 
75ff. And cf. now THeth 9. 
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in both Anatolia and Syria of the 15th century 9S . Too little of these 
compositions is preserved to allow the kind of detailed stylistic analysis 
that is possible for the Annals of Hattusili I or the two annalistic works 
of Mursili II (cf. below in [12.1] and following). But it can be said that 
the style is more similar to the later Mursili annals than to the earlier Hat¬ 
tusili I ones. 

10.2 In form the Madduwatta text 94 resembles a very long treaty 
prologue without the body of stipulations which follow. It differs from 
the treaty prologues in the absence of the introductory formula and ti¬ 
tulary: "Thus (says) My Sun, (royal name), Great King, King of Hatti, 
beloved of the Storm God, son of (royal name and titles)". 

10.3 Temporal sequence is observed but not assigned to individual 
years. Since the addressee, Madduwatta, who is also the principal subject 
of the narrative, is an older contemporary, the present Hittite king first 
narrates Madduwatta’s dealings with the previous Hittite king (§§ 1-5, 
8-15), and summarizes the treaty obligations imposed upon Madduwatta 
at that time (§§ 6-7). These obligations he accuses Madduwatta of break¬ 
ing. In 1958 Kammenhuber wrote of the Madduwatta text: "Die eigen- 
artige Anklageschrift gegen Madduwatta ... gehort hingegen nicht zur 
Geschichtsschreibung, sondern kann eher als Ersatz fur einen dank der 
damaligen Schwache des Hethiterkonigs nicht mehr moglichen Staats- 
vertrag angesehen werden” 95 . Such a statement rests upon chronological 
and historical premises which are no longer accepted by most Hittitologists. 
Excluding the question of the date of the composition, one must still ask 
if the rehearsal of events in argumentation, whether they be found in an¬ 
nals, treaty prologues, letters, or elsewhere, is not entitled to the desig¬ 
nation Geschichtsschreibung. One may deem such a narrative tendentious, 
propagandists or limited in scope, all of which the Madduwatta text un¬ 
deniably is. But it is also history-writing of a very utilitarian sort such 
as was practised by the Hittites from the very beginnings to the end of 
their kingdom. 

10.4 Such historical prologues, whether they introduced decrees or 
treaties, tended to employ first and second person verb forms and pronouns 
to a much greater degree than other forms of historiographic literature. 
In the case of the annals and chronicle literature, on the contrary, there 
were no addressees, therefore no second person forms. 


98 Ph. H. J. Houwink ten Cate, Records 57ff.; O. R. Gurney in CAH *, 
vol. II, chap, xv (fasc. 44). 

94 KUB XIV 1 -fKBo XIX 38; older edition: A. Gotze, MVAeG 32 (1928); 
newer study by H. Otten, StBoT 11 (1969). 

95 Saeculum 9, 144. 
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11.0 Historical prologues to proper state treaties exist for the reigns 
of Suppiluliuma I, Mursili II, Muwatalli, Hattusili III, Tudhaliya IV, 
and Suppiluliuma II. In addition decrees (or edicts) from the reign of 
Hattusili III occasionally have historical prologues **, as do some of the 
royal prayers from this period 97 . As noted above, these rehearsals of 
events are extremely tendentious. The treaty prologues are at pains to 
portray the beneficence and wisdom of Hittite imperial foreign policy. 
One must read between the lines and penetrate behind the faQade in order 
to determine what may actually have happened. But our concern is not 
primarily with these sources as evidence for real happenings but rather 
as objects of study in their own right, as evidence for the way their authors 
saw (or would like us to see) the events described. We are concerned with 
what they are trying to do and how they go about doing it, regardless of 
whether or not we approve. 

11.1 The treaty prologues present the events of history as justifying 
Hittite imperial foreign policy at every turn and condemning all parties 
who seek to thwart that policy. The prologues to the decrees explain 
in historical terms the need for the decree and show it to be a proper and 
wise response to the situation. The prologues to the prayers maintain 
the complete integrity and piety of the worshiper or his/her spouse and 
the need for divine action to heal him or lengthen his life. 

12.0 The reign of Mursili II witnessed the production of a large number 
of historical texts. Of greatest interest among these are three annalistic 
compositions: a Ten-Year Annals of Mursili (CTH 61.1), a Detailed Annals 
(CTH 61.11) which related events at least through the 21st year of the 
king's reign, and the Deeds of Suppiluliuma (CTH 40) composed by Mur¬ 
sili ® 8 . 

12.1 In his two important studies of Hittite historiography 99 Hubert 
Cancik has made us aware of the unsuspected sophistication of literary 
technique employed by Hittite author-compilers of historical texts. And 
although Cancik's insights into the older compositions are also often helpful, 
his most notable contribution consists of his close examination of the Mur¬ 
sili annals, the Deeds of Suppiluliuma, and the Hattusili III texts. 

12.2 Although all Hittite historical texts exhibit to some degree the 
ability to organize the raw chronological, geographical and statistical data, 
and to present it in such a way as to reveal the motivations of the prin- 


96 E.g., KBo IV 12 (CTH 87), the decree in favor of Mittannamuwa. 

97 CTH 383 and 384, prayers of Hattusili and Puduhepa, to be edited 
by Ms. Judith O'Rear Barissas in her Yale dissertation. 

98 A. Gotze, AM (MVAeG 38, 1933), and H. G. Giiterbock, JCS 10 (1956) 
41-68, 75-130. 

99 See below in [16.0] and notes 133 and 134. 
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cipal actors, the causes or at least occasions of armed conflict, the political 
wisdom, military skill, justice, mercy, and cultic piety of the Hittite king, 
Cancik has demonstrated by his close analysis of the historical compositions 
of Mursili II and Hattusili III that the historiographic literary technique 
reached its acme during the late 14th and 13th centuries. It is impos¬ 
sible to prove anything conclusive about the organization of either the 
Deeds of Suppiluliuma or Mursili's Detailed Annals, since both of these 
compositions contain large gaps, and in the former case it is not certain 
how one should order the fragments. Without a complete connected 
text, and especially without a preserved beginning and end, one cannot 
properly analyze a literary composition as to its structure. Realizing 
this, Cancik has used the Ten-Year Annals of Mursili, which is almost 
completely preserved, as his starting point. Reaching certain preliminary 
conclusions about the Ten-Year Annals, he then seeks to render plausible 
the same structure and technique for the others. Fundamental to the 
organization of the Ten-Year Annals, according to Cancik is a prologue, 
an epilogue which consciously resumes the prologue, and a symmetrical 
central section bisected by a “Binnenschluss” (internal conclusion). Within 
the central section episodes of two types alternate: (1) terse, report-like 
narratives (“Berichte”) of Kaska campaigns, and (2) more literary de¬ 
scriptions (“Geschichten”) of the protracted Arzawa war and other mat¬ 
ters. In the latter one finds extensive use of speeches, letters, speculations 
about hypothetical courses of action either by the king or his opponent, 
portrayal of simultaneous happenings in different locations; in the former 
only stereotyped formulas. Cancik thinks that this alternation is a con¬ 
scious literary technique, which proves that Mursili's Ten Year Annals 
were the end-product of an editorial process of selection and arrangement 
of narrative material from a larger corpus of written records. 

12.3 The Ten-Year Annals certainly represents a unified composition. 
The epilogue was clearly already in view, as the prologue was being writ¬ 
ten. Each presupposes the other. One cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the author has been selective, for he informs his audience in the epilogue: 
“The enemy lands which the king's sons and the lords conquered are not 
included (here)'' (§ 42). Furthermore, it is obvious that the corpus of 
written records of Mursili's campaigns included at least that extra material 
which appears in the Detailed Annals. It does not seem to me that there 
was an internal conclusion (“Binnenschluss”) at the end of year four 
(§ 27). The end of year four is not described differently from the ends 
of other years, nor does year five (§ 28) begin remarkably differently. So 
far as I can see, the central section is a seamless whole. What differences 
in style exist between the alternating sections are minimal and could be 
outgrowths of the content. A question should be raised: What are the 
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boundaries of the alternating units? Cancik’s first stereotyped section 
comprises two regnal years (§§ 7-11). When only two types of narrative 
are distinguished, it is a simple matter to argue that they “alternate”, 
even if the types of paragraphs are represented schematically as AABA 
BBAAAABAA. 

12.4 As in the Old Kingdom annals of Hattusili [3.8f.], the portrayal 
of the royal person is of paramount importance. If there is any remarkable 
difference between the Mursili II annals and the predecessors in this regard, 
it is probably an increased tendency on the part of the royal author to 
vindicate himself. Mursili seems always to be defending himself against 
real or imagined accusations. At the outset of both the Ten-Year and 
the Detailed Annals he seeks to counter the charge of the enemy lands 
that he is too young and too weak to fill his father’s shoes. Again in year 
three Mursili takes cognizance of insults aimed at himself by Uhhaziti 
of Arzawa: “You have continually called me a child and have continually 
belittled me” 10 °. Other texts from the reign of Mursili II show how his 
ego at times was greatly threatened (Mursili's Speech Loss) 101 . They 
also show how he sought in the sins of his father the causes for the plague 
which ravaged his kingdom (Plague Prayers), thus seeking to show that 
the plague did not come through any sin of his own. One should therefore 
expect from such a king annals which vigorously seek to prove his man¬ 
liness and piety. 

12.5 The king's manliness is to be proven by the accounts of his mil¬ 
itary successes. His piety can be proven in several ways. Although 
Hittite annals are primarily limited in their subject-matter to the king's 
military activities, Mursili's include occasional allusions to the king's ce¬ 
lebration of festivals 102 and his pious observance of the prescribed funeral 
rites for his brother Sarrikusuh/Piyassili 103 . The measure of his standing 
before the gods could also be measured by the appeal to make a given 
battle show by its outcome the judgment of the deity (i.e., a kind of or¬ 
deal by battle) 104 . Later, Hattusili III was to appeal likewise to the gods' 
granting of victory over his opponents as a sign of the essential justness 
of his cause (cf. [13.0]) 106 . There is, however, no evidence for the em- 


KBo III 4 obv ii 12f. (= AM 46-47). 

10 i See the psychological insights in the discussion of A. L. Oppenheim, 
The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East (Philadelphia 1956), 
230ff. See Laroche, CTH 486. 

i° 2 KBo III 4 i 21 (= AM 20), ii 48 (= AM 58-60), KUB XIX 30 iv 12-13 
(—AM 104-5), etc. 

I® 2 KBo IV 4 i 6ff. (= AM 108ff.). 

!<* KBo III 4 ii 13-14 (= AM 45-G), KUB XIV 17 iii 18-19 (= AM 97-99). 
loo Hatt. Ill 71-73. 
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ployment of this technique prior to Mursili 106 . No earlier annals contain 
descriptions of this. In the description of Year Seven in the Detailed 
Annals the king writes: "Let the gods stand on my side and decide [the 
issue] in [my] favor!" 107 

12.6 In contrast to the annals of Hattusili I and other preserved ex¬ 
amples of earlier annals the Mursili II annals also develop a stereotyped 
phraseology for the divine aid rendered in the battlefield. Elements of this 
phraseology existed before, but the full and fixed form, which occurs quite 
frequently, appears first in texts from Mursili's reign. The formula in 
the Ten Year Annals reads as follows: "The sun goddess of Arinna, my 
lady, the mighty storm god, my lord, M£zzulla, and all the gods ran before 
me, so that I defeated ..." 108 . In the Detailed Annals the formula was 
somewhat different: "The mighty storm god, my lord, the sun goddess 
of Arinna, my lady, the storm god of Hatti, the tutelary god of Hatti, 
the storm god of the army, Ishtar of the (battle-)field, and all the gods 
ran before me, so that ..." 10# . 

12.7 The central term "(the gods) ran before (me)" is by no means 
first employed in military descriptions by Mursili II. It appears once 
in the annals of Hattusili I ("the sun goddess of Arinna ... took me by 
the hand and ran before me in battle") no , and at least twice in the Middle 
Hittite annals of Tudhaliya ("the gods ran before") nl . It is rather the 
full formula which is new in Mursili. 

12.8 Mursili’s annals credit the gods with the king’s victories in more 
ways than through the use of these formulae. At times the king describes 
startling direct divine intervention in the course of the battles. During 
his campaign of year nine against the lands of Yahressa and Piggainaressa 
an episode occurred which indicated the most specific form of divine as¬ 
sistance: "the mighty storm god, my lord, had summoned for me (the god) 
Hasammili, my lord, and he kept me hidden (= made me invisible?), so 
that no one saw me. And I went and attacked the land Piggainaressa 
as it slept" lia . On another occasion the storm god hurled a lightning 
bolt against the enemy 113 . On this latter occasion, the king employs to 
describe the god’s open display of power on his behalf a special term which 


103 Unless it is in the broken passage from a text dealing with MurSili I: 
[...]-»/ ha-an-na-r[u ? . . .] (KBo III 46 obv 3). 

107 KUB XIV 17 iii 18-19 (AM 98f.). 

108 KBo III 4 i 38ff. (= AM 22ff.), etc. 

109 KBo IV 4 iv 9ff. (= AM 134 ff.), etc. 

110 KBo X 2 obv i 29-30. 

111 KUB XXIII 11 obv ii 29, rev iii 24 (CTH 142). 

112 KBo IV 4 rev iii 33ff. (= AM 126ff.); also JNES 25 (1966) 172, lines 
4ff. 

113 KBo III 4 ii 16ff. (= AM 46ff.). 
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first appears in the historical literature at this time, the term para han- 
dandatar. This term is variously translated "gottliche Macht", "gottliche 
Gerechtigkeit, gottliche Rechtsordnung" 114 . The translation "divine jus¬ 
tice" is suggested by a textual variant NlG.si.sA-tor 115 . which shows that 
Hittite scribes could write this word with the Sumerogram which means 
"justice". The usage of the term suggests that it is the display of a god's 
overwhelming power in order to bring about a just resolution of a conflict. 
It is in this sense that the term is used first by Mursili II and later by Hat- 
tusili III in his political propaganda. 

12.9 New with Mursili II is the concern to describe the terrain of 
some of the battle sites. In at least one instance the author even assumes 
that his statements about the terrain can be checked by the reader. 
"Now the city of Ura, which was the first border fortress [of the land of] 
Azzi, was situated in a very inaccessible place. Let whoever hears these 
tablets (read aloud) send and [look at] that city of Ura [how] it was [for¬ 
tified!" 118 

13.0 One of the best-known Hittite texts of a historical nature is the 
so-called "autobiography" or "apology" of Hattusili III 117 . Scholars have 
not been able to agree completely on the designation of this text 118 . Like 
the Telepinu Proclamation it shares the formal features of an edict/decree, 
but it is clear that this is only superficial. The historical introduction to 
the decree is very long, constituting all but the last two paragraphs of the 
text. Furthermore, it is also obvious that the composition is a piece of 
political propaganda designed to defame the dethroned king and his par¬ 
tisans and to give legitimacy to the new king. So argumentative is the 
tone, in fact, that at points the reader-hearer’s objections are actually 
anticipated and answered! (cf. [3.12] and fn. 46b). "If someone should 
say: Why did you formerly establish him in kingship? And why now are 
you declaring war upon him? (I answer:) If he had not started the hos¬ 
tilities with me, would (the gods) truly have subjected a ‘Great King' to 
a petty king?" (Hatt. Ill 74ff.). 

13.1 In this text one finds the opposite of that view of history and 


114 A. Gotze, Hatt. 60; J. Friedrich, HWb 52 s.v. 

115 ABoT 62 38; cf. H. G. Giiterbock’s note on p. x of ABoT Inhaltsuber- 
sicht. 

KUB XIV 17 iii 21-24 ( = AM 98). 

117 Old edition by A. Gotze in MVAeG 29 (1924) with supplements and 
corrections in MVAeG 34 (1930); new edition expected by H. Otten in StBoT 
series. 

118 Detailed survey by Herbert M. Wolf in his Brandeis University dis¬ 
sertation: The Apology of HattulilH Compared with other Political Self-Justifi¬ 
cations of the Ancient Near East (Ann Arbor 1967). Cf. also H. A. Honner in 
Goedicke & Roberts (eds.), Unity and Diversity 5Iff. 
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history-writing which sees events linked in a horizontal level by the prin¬ 
ciples of cause and effect; cf. [17.14]. It is true that no Hittite historical 
text ever approached this latter conception of history in its pure form. 
But in most texts there is at least a mixture of horizontal level causality 
and vertical (i.e., direct divine intervention). In this text every important 
event is caused by the goddess “Ishtar of Samuha'', who is Hattusili's 
patron deity. She brings all things about by that power known to the 
Hittites as para handandatar (cf. above in [12.8]). If there is any causality 
on the human level, it consists merely of one or more persons incurring 
the divine favor or disfavor and thus influencing the use of the goddess' 
para handandatar. "Because I was indued with (the goddess's) para han¬ 
dandatar , and because I walked before the gods in para handandatar ''. 
wrote Hattusili, "I never committed the evil deed(s) of mankind'' 119 . 
It is probably too much to assume that all kings (even of the New Kingdom) 
were privileged to enjoy this endowment of divine power. For only Hat¬ 
tusili makes such claims. Mursili II saw this power unleashed on his 
behalf only rarely on the battle-field. We have no inkling as to how a 
human being (or even a king) came to secure the power from the deity. 
Even of himself Hattusili makes no statement that he earned this power. 
No special obedience or cultic observances secured it for him. It was 
strictly of the divine initiative and grace. Ishtar chose him as a child 
and vouchsafed to him her protection and constant solicitude. 

13.2 Although such a view of history is the very antithesis of the 
conceptions held by modern western historians, the origins of which views 
are usually traced back to the Greeks, we must in all fairness admit that 
it is "a view'' of history, and that it seems to have been entertained — 
at least in varying degrees — by many Hittite authors of historiographic 
documents. Perhaps the Hattusili III apology is the most extreme case 
of this outlook, but it is by no means the only composition influenced by 
this view. 

13.3 Although the Apology is the most celebrated historical document 
from the reign of Hattusili III, it is by no means the only such attempted 
by this king. Under CTH 82 Laroche groups two large fragments, which 
he thinks are a part of this king's annals. But of much greater significance 
are the large fragments which remain of a quite lengthy historical review 
of the reigns of Suppiluliuma I, Arnuwanda, Mursili II, Muwatalli, Ur- 
hitesub and Hattusili III (CTH 83). To this composition may also belong 
the additional fragments KBo XXII 10, 11 and 36. Significant portions 
of this composition were first pieced together by K. Riemschneider in JCS 


119 Hatt. I 46ff. 
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16 (1962) llOff. Most of the subsequent joins and discoveries of duplicates 
have been duly noted in CTH 83. It only remains to indicate that KBo 
XII 44 seems to supply the lefthand side of column IV of KUB XIX 8. 
Various factors militate against an indirect join of the two pieces, but 
they are almost certainly duplicates and with a very similar disposition 
of the words on the tablet lines. I was also privileged to discover among 
Prof. Otten's dictionary cards of unpublished fragments in 1972 a small 
fragment of a duplicate of KUB XIX 9, which carries the number 751/v. 

13.4 Because of the as yet incomplete reconstruction of this compo¬ 
sition it is perhaps premature to attempt any detailed analysis. But a 
few remarks are nevertheless appropriate. Since the account stretches 
back over the reigns of five predecessors, it represents the most ambitious 
attempt at extended historical review since the Telepinu Proclamation. 
Hattusili, ignoring the real patron deities of his royal predecessors, at¬ 
tributes their military successes in every case to his own patron goddess, 
the "Ishtar” of the city of Samuha. Although the technical term para 
handandatar (on which cf. above in [12.8] and [13.1]) has not yet been iden¬ 
tified in the fragments of this composition, the idea is definitely present, 
and the deity who performs spectacular miracles in the field of battle is 
Hattusili's goddess, "Ishtar” of Samuha (cf. KUB XXXI 20+KBo XVI 
36+Bo 5768, col. Ill; JCS 16, 110f.). Without the all-important begin¬ 
ning and end of this composition we cannot say to what extent the entire 
review was motivated by a desire to attribute to Hattusili’s patron deity 
the entire success of the Hittite empire. But it is altogether likely. 

13.5 To the reign of the last known Hittite king, Suppiluliyama (Sup- 
piluliuma II) belongs that remarkable text discussed above in [1.9]. It 
is apparently a Hittite translation on a clay tablet of two hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which describe the military exploits of the last two Hittite 
kings, Tudhaliya IV and Suppiluliyama. Although the narrative material 
in col. I pertains to Tudhaliya IV and that in col. Ill to Suppiluliyama, 
we are told explicitly that both accounts were drawn up by the latter 
(ii 11-16), so the style is the same. They are both accounts of campaigns 
against Cyprus. Whether or not the Tudhaliya statue inscription origin¬ 
ally contained "manly deeds” additional to the Alasiya campaign, all 
that is preserved of this translation or report on KBo XII 38 is the Cyprus 
events. So both are narrations of single campaigns of the type alluded 
to in my classification in [18.1] under section II. Although much is lost 
in the lacunae, so that one must be cautious about arguing from apparent¬ 
ly missing features, it should be noted that no example of the stereotyped 
"divine assistance” clause is preserved. Narration is in the first person. 
Allocation of the tribute of the conquered land among the temples of the 
four principal gods of Hatti is absolutely equal (i 13-20). 
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13.6 From the standpoint of historiography the most significant fea¬ 
ture of this poorly preserved text is the claim to factual veracity in report¬ 
ing, which the king makes in ii 11-16. Preliminary remarks on the mean¬ 
ing of these lines were made by Giiterbock iao . He noted that the gim -an 
... QATAMMA (qualis ... talis) construction affirms that “I wrote his 
deeds just as he was”. While the general sense must surely be close to 
this, in detail this formulation is not correct. What the gim -an ... 
QATAMMA clause indicates is that, since Tudhaliya was a “true king” 
(a genuine, real king), so it was appropriate for his successor in making 
the statue to honor him with “true (real, not fictitious) exploits”. The 
enormous importance of this kind of thinking by a Hittite author of his¬ 
torical narrative did not escape Cancik, who combined it with other scat¬ 
tered indications from earlier texts 121 . Suppiluliyama’s claim not to have 
omitted information either through oversight or deliberate suppression is 
only one half of the two-sided standard of accuracy demanded in the legal 
sphere: one may neither add nor subtract from the true text 122 . 


Part C: Previous Studies of Hittite Historigraphy 

14.0 In 1938 H. G. Giiterbock published the second part of his dis¬ 
sertation entitled “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung 
bei Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200” 12S . In the first part he had 
discussed those Babylonian literary creations which rested upon a his¬ 
torical tradition. The second part concerned Hittite works of a similar 
type. For the Hittite material he set up two categories: (1) Babylonian 
literary works taken over into Hittite translations, and (2) native Hittite 
compositions. 

14.1 In the first category belong the Hittite translation of the Sargon 
“King of Battle” composition, the legendary tale of Naram-Sin (CTH 311), 
and the tale about the hero Gurparanzahu (CTH 362). The latter is nor¬ 
mally considered to be purely mythological rather than a legendary elab¬ 
oration of a historical nucleus and thus is found in a different part of La- 


120 H. G. Giiterbock, JNES 26 (1967) 78-79. 

121 Grundziige 118. 

122 Nicely formulated in Deuteronomy 4:2 and 12:32. The same idea 
is conveyed in Hittite legal texts by the use of the verb wahnu- “to change, 
alter (the words of command)”, discussed above in [2.7], in footnotes 36-37, 
and by Neu in StBoT 18, 76. A few selected examples may be helpful: “Who¬ 
ever alters one word of this tablet” KBo IV 10 rev. 26; “If the king gives in¬ 
structions to any of you, and he (the king’s servant) alters the king’s word and 
speaks another word” KUB XXI 42 iv 7f. (from an instructions text); and the 
interesting description of the ideal, obedient wife, who “doesn’t alter her hus¬ 
band’s word” but hearkens to it and obeys (KUB XXIV 7 iv 51-53). 

128 ZA 44 (1938) 45ff. 
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roche's CTH from the Sargon and Naram-Sin materials. One might ask, 
if Gurparanzahu is included here by virtue of its Babylonian setting, why 
should not Gilgamesh also belong to the same category? Although the 
Gilgamesh Epic is clearly the result of much legendary, non-historical 
overlay, it is acknowledged today that the central character Gilgamesh, 
king of Uruk, was an historical personage. And in fact the Hittites in¬ 
cluded in their corpus of Akkadian literary works in translation not only 
the Sargon and Naram-Sin legends and the Gurparanzahu tale, but also 
parts of the Gilgamesh Epic (CTH 341). 

14.2 Recently the corpus of Naram-Sin legend texts from Bogazkoy 
has been significantly enlarged by the publication of fragments from two 
prisms inscribed at Bogazkoy in the cuneiform hand typical of Hattusa 
(the ductus is old, although perhaps not “typical old”). The texts are 
written in Akkadian. One prism was six-sided (KBo XIX 98), while the 
other was four-sided (KBo XIX 99). The smaller fragment (KBo XIX 99) 
preserves the colophon, which reveals that the scribe, Hanikkuili, was the 
“son of” (dumu) Anu-sar-ilani, who in turn is called “the servant of” 
a series of gods, including Enbilulu, Ninegal, Anum, Iskur, a.mau, Assur, 
and (the Anatolian deity) Inar. The name Anu-sar-ilanI might indicate 
that the bearer was a native speaker of Akkadian brought in to Hattusa 
to train native scribes. On the other hand, a native Hittite, who devoted 
himself to the study and translation of Akkadian literary works, might 
have taken a nom de plume in the Akkadian language. The expression 
“son of” (dumu) could be understood merely as “pupil of”, although the 
Hittites usually employed for this purpose the Sumerogram kab.zu.zu 
“student, apprentice”. The name Hanikkuili was borne by others as¬ 
sociated with the scribal craft 124 . 

14.3 Also mentioning Naram-Sin and the city of Agade and perhaps 
to be added to the texts listed under CTH 311 is a small fragment con¬ 
taining parts of ten lines in Hittite (KBo XXII 85). The piece Bo 1309 
joined by Otten in ZA 63,86-87 to BoTU 4A, I have seen in Istanbul, 
and it appears to preserve lines from the obverse not known to Otten. 

14.4 Since Giiterbock’s 1938 study of the Hittite translation of the 
Sargon legend “King of Battle” further fragments of that composition 
(CTH 310) have come to light at Bogazkoy: two smaller pieces (KBo XII 1 
and XIII 46) and one larger one (KBo XXII 6), all from the area of the 
House on the Slope. The right-hand column of the obverse(?) of KBo 
XIII 46 may be the Hittite translation of a part of the preserved portions 


124 KBo VI 4 iv colophon. 
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of the Akkadian version of the King of Battle from El Amarna, but this 
is not certain 12fi . The big piece KBo XXII 6, edited by Giiterbock in 
1969 126 , adds significantly to the story, since it contains parts not previous¬ 
ly known from the Akkadian version. 

14.5 Sargon of Akkad's memory was preserved in Hittite written 
records not only in the translation of the King of Battle text, as Giiterbock 
could know in 1938, but also in mention of him by Hattusili I in the latter's 
annals (cf. [3.7] and following), as first recognized by Giiterbock 127 . 

14.6 For the Sargon and Naram-Sin legends we possess parts of the 
original Akkadian versions. This is not the case, however, for the Gur- 
paranzahu legend. Further fragments of the Hittite translation of the 
Gurparanzahu legend are KBo XXII 98 and probably KBo XXVI 104. 

14.7 The native historical tradition of the Hittites Giiterbock sub¬ 
divided into two categories: (1) products of the *'official history writing" 
("offizielle Geschichtsschreibung"), and (2) literary creations based upon 
a tradition which existed alongside the official historiography 128 . 

The intention of the 1938 study was to sketch only briefly the official 
historiography as a background for a more thorough and detailed examina¬ 
tion of the second category, which was the Hittite counterpart to the Baby¬ 
lonian compositions which he had examined in part one of the dissertation. 

14.8 The principal representatives of category two among the native 
Hittite compositions were (1) the Zalpa text (CTH 3; cf. above in [3.3] 
and following), (2) the "Cannibal" text KBo III 60 = 2BoTU 21 [CTH 
17.1; cf. above in [7.2] and following), and (3) the Siege of Ursu text (in 
Akkadian) [CTH 7; cf. above in [4.0] and following). Of these three there 
have been subsequent textual additions only to the first. The new textual 
material does not contradict the cautious conclusions drawn by Giiterbock 
in 1938 on the basis of the material then known. 

14.9 In connection with the texts which he studied in 1938 Giiterbock 
stressed the use of legendary material in the compositions of his second 
category and of anecdotal material in his first (the "official historiography"). 

15.0 Twenty years later, in 1958, Annalies Kammenhuber attempted 
to survey Hittite historiography on the basis of the enlarged corpus of 
texts available to her 129 . Her scope was broader than Giiterbock's, since 
she sought to examine (albeit in relatively brief compass) works of both 
of Giiterbock's categories. 


125 So thinks Meriggi in Gedenkschrift W. Brandenstein (Innsbruck 1968) 
259ff. 

129 MDOG 101 (1969) 14ff. 

127 JCS 18 (1964) Iff. 

128 ZA 44 (1938) 101. 

129 Saeculum 9 (1958), 136ff. 
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15.1 Kammenhuber did not use Giiterbock's two-fold division of the 
texts as her primary guide. Rather she divided Hittite historical texts 
at the outset chronologically into works from the Old Kingdom and those 
from the New Kingdom, adding that the differences were sometimes only 
a matter of degree, since much which was only rudimentary in the Old 
Kingdom came to full development in the Empire Period. 

15.2 Kammenhuber raised certain points which were entirely new, 
which were not discussed by Giiterbock in 1938. In her consideration 
of the annals genre she advanced the theory that Mursili II was the first 
Hittite king to compose annals. This theory she defended in an adden¬ 
dum even after the discovery of the Hattusili I annals 1S0 , although she has 
since abandoned it. Other scholars would agree that Mursili II devoted 
more attention to this text type and made important stylistic adaptations 
(cf. [12.1] and following). But he was surely not the first Hittite king 
to write annals. I do not find Kammenhuber *s “chronicle literature** 
category very meaningful or useful in the sorting out of significant formal 
differences among historical writings of the Old Kingdom. A “chronicle** 
is “a continuous register of events in order of time*’ (Concise Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary ), or “a bare or simple chronological record of events*’ (Webster). 
By these definitions one can certainly not classify the so-called “Palace 
Chronicle** as a chronicle. It shows little concern with arranging events 
strictly according to the temporal sequence. Even the Telepinu Pro¬ 
clamation’s long historical prologue better deserves the name “chronicle** 
than do the texts and fragments which Kammenhuber subsumes under 
this rubric. A concern for temporal sequence in narration is observed 
in the Anitta text, the Zalpa tale, the Annals of Hattusili, the fragments 
of the text describing Mursili I*s campaigns against Aleppo and Babylon, 
and the Telepinu Proclamation. Some fragments are too small to allow 
speculation as to the observance of chronological sequence in the complete 
work: Ammuna text, Cannibal text, Telepinu against Eahha, and Zukrasi. 

15.3 In connection with her discussion of the Telepinu Proclamation 
she argues that Telepinu made use of pre-existing written sources, which 
she calls “eine althethitische Chronikliteratur**. It would certainly ap¬ 
pear that Telepinu employed written sources, where such existed. But 
to call these a “Chronikliteratur** seems to me to restrict his sources 
beyond what is required by our present evidence. Kammenhuber ex¬ 
plains 181 that by a “Chronikliteratur** she means texts which present 
events in a relatively objective manner without admixture of mythological 


180 Page 154, note 101. 

181 Page 143. 
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material. She excludes from this category also those texts which (like 
the “Palace Chronicle”) employ anecdotes in a moralizing fashion. Thus 
she seems to set up at least three categories of Old Hittite historiographic 
literature: (1) the literary works with mythologizing (Gtiterbock's second 
category), (2) the anecdotal, moralizing texts, and (3) the “Chroniklitera- 
tur”. This classification underdifferentiates the texts in her third cate¬ 
gory. Certainly those texts which she explicitly ascribes to the “Chropik- 
literatur” in her footnote 37 are under differentiated formally. Some such 
as the Ammuna text (CTH 18) — and the Manly Deeds of Hattusili I, 
which was unknown to her at the time she wrote the body of the article — 
are first person narratives and clearly of the annalistic type (cf. [3.11] and 
following and [8.2]). But other texts of her category, such as the texts 
about Mursili I (CTH 10 and 11) are clearly not of this type at all. 

15.4 I further question her opinion that historiography in the strict 
sense of the word begins only in the New Kingdom. Documents such as 
the Apology of Hattusili III (cf. [13.1]) are no more worthy of the name 
“historiography in the strict sense” than the Telepinu Proclamation. Both 
are works of sheer propaganda. On the other hand annalistic texts with 
less obvious bias such as the Annals of Mursili II have clear Old Kingdom 
counterparts (Annals of Hattusili I, Ammuna annals). Her criticism of 
the Sumerian and Babylonian historiographers — that they “had no sense 
of history as such”, that history interested them only insofar as it provided 
a basis for an ethical doctrine of reward for virtue and punishment for 
evil 181 — applies equally well to the best of Hittite historiographic works. 
The Telepinu Proclamation and the prologues to the state treaties were 
not the result of disinterested inquiry by Hittite kings into the causes 
of a present situation; they were rather the product of a chancellory intent 
on giving a decidedly pro-Hittite, highly selective pre-history, calculated 
to reinforce present policy. Such literary efforts did not create new policy, 
they defended a pre-formulated existing policy. It seems to me, therefore, 
gratuitous to speak of a praiseworthy “historischer Sinn” of the Hittites, 
which was clearly superior to the concepts of the neighboring contemporary 
peoples and which one must attribute to the symbiosis between Hattians 
and Indo-European Hittites. 

15.5 Neither Giiterbock in 1938 nor Kammenhuber in 1958 had access 
to all the texts which are available today. One cannot predict where they 
would have fitted into their schemata the newly discovered texts. One 
assumes that in 1938 Giiterbock included under the official historiography 
all historical texts and fragments of such which he did not explicitly assign 
to the literary creations category, and the latter he limited to four: (1) the 


181 Page 146. 
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Zalpa story, (2) the Cannibal story, (3) BoTU 14, and (4) the Siege of Ursu. 
Aside from the additions to the Zalpa story, which certainly confirm his 
attribution of it to the literary creations, the only important totally un¬ 
known texts to appear have been the Manly Deeds of Hattusili I and the 
Zukrasi text. These one would assume he would have included under 
official historiography. 

16.0 In two monographs published in 1970 183 and 1976 184 Hubert 
Cancik greatly clarified the subject of Hittite historiography in the area 
of its techniques. Although his two studies have made contributions in 
many areas of the subject, I would judge his finest contribution to be the 
detailed analysis of the historiography of the Mursili II annals (cf. above 
in [12.1-2]). Although his works came to my attention too late to be used 
in the basic manuscript, which was prepared for oral presentation in To¬ 
ronto in autumn, 1976, I have tried to integrate his ideas as fully as pos¬ 
sible in subsequent drafts. 

16.1 A short contribution by A. Archi, which appeared in 1969, has 
not escaped my notice 185 . Its contributions are more modest, and it is 
devoted more to the Old Hittite period, which was already so well treated 
by Giiterbock. 

Part D: Conclusions about Hittite Historiography 

17.0 A primary question is the Hittites' own literary categories, as 
they affect the texts which we have been calling “historical”. Such ter¬ 
minology occurs either on the colophons of the tablets themselves, or on 
the bibliographic entries of the Hittites' archive shelf lists (what E. Laroche 
treats as “debris de fichier” in CTH, pp. 153ff.). What name did they 
give to compositions which we call “decrees”, “annals”, “apologies” or 
“chronicles”? 

17.1 The documentation of the two types just mentioned is unfor¬ 
tunately incomplete. Colophons are broken away for several of the most 
important examples of compositions in the historiographic category. The 
shelf lists treated by Laroche cover partially the contents of several rooms 
in buildings A, C, E, G, H and K, all of which are on the acropolis (Buyiik- 
kale). We have virtually no shelf lists known to derive from the House 
on the Slope or the Great Temple, the two sites from which derive most 
of the historical texts whose find spots we know. From the Great Temple 
comes only the fragment KBo XIX 35, which mentions three treaties. 

188 H. Cancik, Mythische und historische Wahrheit (Stuttgart). 

184 H. Cancik, Grundzuge der hethitischen und alttestamentlichen Geschichts - 
schreibung (Wiesbaden). 

185 A. Archi, “La storiografia ittita”, Athenaeum NS 47, 7-20. 
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The only historical texts mentioned in existing shelf lists from the acropolis 
are a very few treaties (cf. CTH , p. 163). 

17.2 Treaties were known by various terms. During the Old Kingdom 
they were called “tablets of tak§ul ”, while in the New Kingdom they were 
known as “tablets of iShiul ” 136 . The former term stresses the aspect of 
peaceful^concurrence, the latter the imposition of an obligation. They 
could also be referred to as “tablets of the oath”. 

17.3 The Political Testament of Hattusili I (CTH 6) has a preserved 
colophon. In the colophon no single technical term is employed to de¬ 
scribe the composition, but the Akkadian verb wu”uru there describes what 
the king does to his son Mursili in this text 187 . wu”uru should probably 
be translated “to give commands, instructions, orders” here (cf. CAD A, 
320ff. sub 3). Thus what we call the Political Testament, stressing the 
bequeathing of power, the Hittite scribe conceived as an Old Kingdom 
prototype to the so-called “Instructions Texts” from the New Kingdom 
period. Only in this case the recipient is not a civil servant, but the newly 
apoointed heir, the crown prince. 

17.4 The Telepinu Proclamation, which as we saw has the form of 
an edict or decree, is called in its colophon only “tablet one of Telepinu; 
finished” 188 . 

17.5 There is no colophon for the Anitta text (CTH 1), and none 
preserved for the Zalpa Text (CTH 3), the siege of Ursu [CTH 7), the Palace 
Chronicle (CTH 8), the Ammuna annals (CTH 18), or the texts dealing 
with Mursili I's and Hanteli I’s activities (CTH 10-13). 

17.6 All annals texts for which colophons are preserved use the tech¬ 
nical term lu -natar (= piSnatar) “manhood, manly deed, exploit” 189 . 
The connection of this word both with the sexual capacity of a man and 
his military prowess I have discussed elsewhere 140 . The nexus is impor¬ 
tant for the use of certain masculine and feminine symbols in the magic 
rituals. The term w-natar “exploit, manly deed” is found not only in 
the colophons as a title for the genre annals, but in the body of military 
narratives. In his Apology Hattusili III wrote: “this was my first manly 
deed; my lady Ishtar on this campaign for the first time called my name” 
(Hatt. II 29-30). 


180 H. Otten, JCS 5 (1951) 129ff. 

187 F. Sommer & A. Falkenstein, HAB 16-17, 200. 

188 BoTU 23A iv 27-28. 

189 KBo X 2 iv colophon l*-2’; KBo II 5 iv colophon (= AM 192f.); KUB 
XXVI 27:17, 19. pilnatariet in KUB XX 54+KBo XIII 122: 7 corresponds 
in the parallel KBo XXI 22 obv. 26' to i,t 'j-tarSetwa. 

140 H. A. Hoffner, JBL 85 (1966) 327 with note 4. 
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17.7 There is unfortunately no colophon to the great Apology of 
Hattusili III, so that we cannot learn from that what term was applied 
to it by the scribes. 

17.8 Because the find spots of the vast majority of historical texts 
are presently unknown, it is risky to generalize from those which we know. 
We saw earlier (cf. [17.1]) that of the historical texts from the Old Kingdom 
period, most whose find spots are known came from the House on the 
Slope and the Great Temple. But the Manly Deeds of Hattusili I came 
from Building K on the Acropolis (cf. [1.10]). So perhaps nothing signifi¬ 
cant can be learned from the find spots as to which texts the Hittites them¬ 
selves considered “historical” or even “literary”. 

17.9 An interesting question is who constituted the intended audience 
for the historical texts? 141 

None of the texts is monumental. None was written on a stela 
for the general public to read. Anitta’s text, we are told in his own 
words, was originally placed in his gateway 142 . But what we have in 
Hittite is probably not that original inscription, and it was certainly not 
displayed. If Giiterbock’s theory 143 is correct that the Ni§anta$ hierogly¬ 
phic inscription is to be found in translation or paraphrase in KBo XII 
38 [CTH 121), this would be evidence for a monumental usage of a historical 
narrative. One wonders also just what kind of a monument was erec¬ 
ted by Hattusili III to celebrate his victories, which twice in his Apo¬ 
logy he refers to with the words: £u -an ... wedahhun (II 25, 44) “I 
erected/built a ‘hand* ”. Could this victory monument have been inscribed? 

17.10 But aside from these somewhat dubious cases it would appear 
that no Hittite historical text as we have it was intended for a public dis¬ 
play. If the text itself was not be be visually displayed, there is still the 
possibility that it was to be read aloud in public. We know, for instance, 
that the state treaties with vassals were to be read aloud. To be sure the 
audience was not crowds of ordinary citizens assembled in the street, but 
rather a select group of nobles assembled in court. The Political Testa¬ 
ment and the Telepinu Proclamation were addressed to the king's court, 
the body of nobles who served him in high capacities. 

17.11 The annals texts are another matter. No evidence suggests 
that they were to be read aloud before the assembled court. Nothing in 
the wording of the texts — no second person pronouns consistently ap¬ 
plied throughout the texts — indicates the addressees. One can only 
make an educated guess based upon the overall content and possible pur- 


141 H. Cancik, Grundzuge 54. 
143 KBo III 22+obv. 33f. 

443 JNES 26 (1967) 73ff. 
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poses of the texts. The Ten-Year Annals of Mursili, as we saw (cf. [12.1]), 
are a record of how in a delimited period of time the young king — em¬ 
powered by the sun goddess — defeated his enemies who belittled him 
and thus proved himself a man and a king. The opening and closing 
paragraphs of the composition suggest that the documentary record itself 
may have been made as part of the king's discharge of indebtedness to 
the sun goddess 144 . It is not too much to assume that the sun goddess 
herself was the primary intended audience. This is not to say that all 
Hittite annals were a account rendered to the gods. There is no similar 
indication for the Annals of Hattusili I or for the other annalistic com¬ 
positions. Most of the tablets and tablet fragments of Mursili II annals 
whose find spots are known come from the Acropolis (Building A), but 
at least one (KBo XVI 5 + KUB XIX 40) from the east magazine of the 
Great Temple. At least that copy of Mursili annals could have been 
"placed before the deity". We have seen that the annals seek to present 
the most flattering picture possible of the king. Whom was the author 
trying to impress? 

17.12 In [1.5] we raised the question: Which royal activities were 
chosen for commemoration in the historical texts? Answers have been 
suggested for each text, as it was discussed in turn in [3.12f.], [4.If.], [5.1], 
[6.2], [12.1] and [12.4-5]. Some final observations on the subject are now 
in order. Hittite kings did not devote much space in their inscriptions 
to describing their building activities. Goetze 145 noted that we lack Hit¬ 
tite building inscriptions and that we possess only one textual reference 
to a royal hunt. One may wish to discount Anitta's references to building 
activities 146 , because he did not reign in Hattusa and may not have been 
a "Hittite" in the narrow sense, although his inscription is written in the 
Hittite language. But happily there is other evidence. Mursili I's suc¬ 
cessor, Hanteli I, recorded his building of fortification walls in Hattusa 147 . 
Suppiluliuma I and Mursili II reported fortifying cities and lands 148 . And 
Hattusili III commemorated in his inscriptions the building of temples 
and cities. In his Apology he twice mentioned the erection of victory 
stelae, which he designated with the sign §u "hand". In another place 
he described the preparation of a "bone(?) house" (Hittite haStiyaS per ) 148 . 


144 Especially KBo III 4 iv 48, on which see A. Gotze, AM 137, note a. 
144 A. Goetze, Kleinasien (*1957) 92; R. Hardy, AJSL 58 (1941) 184. 

144 Anitta Text, §§ 14 and 15; see E. Neu, StBoT 18 (1974), 12-15, lines 

55ff. 

147 BoTU 20 (= KBo III 57) iii 12ff. 

148 H. G. Giiterbock, JCS 10 (1956) 90, fragment 28, A i 1-17, 31ff.; A. 
Goetze, AM 92f., 99f., 105f., 120f., etc. 

148 Apology of Hattusili, II 25 and 44, on which see C. H. Gordon, Before 
the Bible, 93, H. M. Wolf, The Apology of HattuHliS Compared ... (Ann Arbor 
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Yet, although building activities form a part of the many royal achieve¬ 
ments worthy of mention, no separate part of the text was assigned to 
building activities, as was true in Mesopotamian texts. The building 
activities were simply noted in the course of the historical narrative. 

17.13 Later Assyrian kings liked to portray themselves on hunts or 
at banquets. In his classic study of Hittite civilization the late Albrecht 
Goetze observed that, whereas the pre-Old Kingdom monarch Anitta 
likewise described a hunt in which he took part, later Hittite kings eschew¬ 
ed the mention of royal hunts, if indeed they ever participated in such. 
Anitta not only lists the animals caught on the hunt, but informs us that 
before departing on the hunt he made a vow to a deity: “I made a vow 
(to the deity) and [on] a hu[nt I went]” 160 . Since the vow immediately 
preceded the hunt, I would suspect that he vowed that, if he found suc¬ 
cess on the hunt, he would dedicate all or a portion of the catch to the 
deities' temples. But Goetze is right: Anitta's successors never mention 
royal hunts. Neither are banquets reported in texts or depicted in the 
art of the Old and New Kingdoms (c. 1700-1200 B.C.). By contrast and 
perhaps owing to the Syro-Assyrian influence the so-called Neo-Hittite 
kings of 1200-800 b.c. often described building activities in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and were fond of hunting and banquet scenes in their monu¬ 
mental art. 

17.14 Articles have been written about the sense of causality in Hit¬ 
tite historiography 151 . It is true that in some compositions such as the 
plague prayers of Mursili II the causes for catastrophes were sought in 
events of the past. But these are not direct causes. They do not function 
on the purely horizontal level. An ancestor's sin does not bring about a 
plague except insofar as it infuriates a deity. Thus the Hittites viewed 
history in much the same way as their ancient neighbors: the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the West Semites. They saw their 
gods as intervening in the course of human affairs in such a way that the 
actions of men which pleased or displeased these gods inevitably influenced 
the subsequent course of history. The records of the past could afford 


1967) 52 and 189 with note 139, and H. A. Hoffner, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
30 (1968) 222 with note 6. For the haitiyaS per see Apology of HattuSili, IV 
75f. 

150 Anitta text, line 59, which should nu maltahhun nu huwar[nuwanzt 
paun] t instead of huwar\tahhun] read by E. Neu, StBoT 18 (1974) 14f., 44, 87. 
This sentence is separated "from the preceding narrative of building activity 
by a paragraph line. It is immediately followed by the account of a royal 
hunt, in which animals were captured alive and brought back to the capital 
city, where they were placed in a zoological garden, probably in fulfilment 
of the oath to the deity (maltahhun). 

A. Malamat, VT 5 (1955) 1-12. 
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to subsequent generations certain lessons (hence, the anecdotes in the Old 
Kingdom texts), but these lessons were of a very simple kind. No his¬ 
torian king, writing of the past, ever expressed himself thus: “The reason 
why Hanteli was unable to succeed politically was because his propaganda 
was inferior and his overall strategy was wrong”. Rather such a king's 
error was in murder and intrigue within the royal family, matters more 
ethical or religious than practical and secular. We should not look for 
the attitude or methods of a Thucydides in ancient Hittite historiographers. 
The world was not ready for that kind of urropta yet and would not be 
for many centuries. 

17.15 Bearing upon the native conceptions of history is the question 
of divine involvement in past, present, and future events. The Hittites 
were kept from a free, and totally horizontal, world view of causation 
by their religious conceptions. The gods intervened to influence directly 
the course of human events. In the most sober and non-mythological 
of annalistic texts, those of Mursili II, the storm god intervenes in the 
struggle against Uhhaziti of Arzawa by hurling a thunderbolt and striking 
the enemy king to his knees 16a . Mursili appeals to the storm god as ar¬ 
biter of international law to decide the suit in his favor by letting him 
win the battle 158 . Even more crassly folklorish is the description of the 
god Hasameli making Mursili and his men invisible so that undetected 
by the enemy they may carry out tactical manoeuvers 184 . This is surely 
divine intervention and causation. One need only mention the Apology 
of Hattusili with its flat statement that “in every instance” the goddess 
Shaushka took the king by the hand and rescued him. Admittedly such 
striking cases of divine intervention in historical narrative are not equally 
frequent in all historiographic compositions; they are totally lacking from 
the Telepinu Proclamation, the Palace Chronicles, Siege of Ursu, etc. 
There “the gods” in the anonymous plural form show pleasure in good 
kings and displeasure with usurpers and assassins, who have shed royal 
blood 188 . Yet even if less pronounced, the same basic view is present. 

17.16 Equally relevant is the question of predetermination of events, 
as we might say, by “fate”. The Hittites believed in fate deities who 
attended births of gods and kings (at least) and decreed fates 18# . One 
doesn't know how detailed these fates were. They may have been no 


188 KBo III 4 ii 15ff. (AM 46f.) = Ten-Year Annals § 17. 

158 See above in footnote 104. 

184 KBo IV 4 iii 33f. (AM 126ff.), KUB XIX 37 iii 16f. (AM 173-4); A. 
Goetze, Language 29 (1953) 269f. 

166 Telepinu Proclamation (BoTU 23A) i 42f., 66ff. See further discus¬ 
sion in [9.3]. 

186 See H. A. Hoffner, JNES 27 (1968) 198ff. 
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more specific than “long years and success”. Once in a mythological text 
an eagle reports that these deities were spinning the years of the king and 
queen like yarn 167 . In another mythological text the destiny of the mon¬ 
ster Ullikummi is to defeat the storm god Teshub and smash the latter's 
town Kummiya, which he later does, although he is finally defeated 168 . 
In the tale of Appu the father himself gives predetermination of the charac¬ 
ters of his two sons by the names he bestows: “bad” and “good” 169 . Cer¬ 
tainly the thinking of the Hittites was conditioned by certain ideas of 
predetermination of events. 

Predictions were not only related in mythological texts; one can find 
them in historical texts too. In the Apology of Hattusili III the goddess 
“Ishtar” (Shaushka) promised future kingship on many occasions to Hat¬ 
tusili, often doing so through his wife Puduhepa's dreams. “Because 
formerly Ishtar my lady kept promising me kingship, at that time Ishtar 
my lady appeared to my wife in a dream, saying: Now I will take 

him up and install him as priest of the sun goddess of Arinna (= emperor)' ” 
(col. IV, 7ff.). “My lady Ishtar supported me. And according as she 
had been promising me, just so it also came to pass” (col. IV, 16-17). But 
despite the clear examples of divine predictions, in which gods reveal their 
intended actions (and therefore the future) to men through dreams, divi¬ 
nation, and occasionally inspired men 16 °, we possess in Hittite literature 
no examples of “prophecy texts”, such as are found in Mesopotamia. 

17.17 It is known that in ancient Mesopotamia the stream of events 
in time which we call “history” was conceived neither as a single line lead¬ 
ing to a goal (eschatological) nor as a series of recurring cycles 161 . No 
one has ever written on this question with regard to Hittite texts. There 
is very little Hittite evidence to use in this subject. One fascinating pas¬ 
sage at the end of a ritual text, however, deserves to be quoted as possible 
evidence for a kind of eschatology among the Hittites. The text describes 
how at the end of the ceremony certain ingredients of the magical rites 
are poured into a cow's horn, and the two persons on whose behalf the 
ritual was performed seal it over on top. Then the practitioner, who 
was an old woman, says: “When the former kings shall return and look 
after the law of the land, then only may this seal be broken!” 1M . I se¬ 
riously doubt that the speaker was speaking frivolously and only had in 


167 KUB XXIX 1 ii 8ff. (ANET 357). 

158 See note 156 above. 

159 See note 156 above. 

160 A. Goetze, Kleinasien ( 2 1957) 147ff. 

161 See A. K. Grayson, Or 49 (1980) 191. 

169 KBo II 3 iv 10-13; English translation in ANET 351; see discussion 
by H. G. Giiterbock in Symbolae Koschaker 26ff. 
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mind the thought “since these kings will never come back, the seal 
will never be broken”. Rather this passage attests a belief — how 
widespread we cannot say — that at some indefinite future time the 
kings of the past would return to earth to restore law, order, and pros¬ 
perity. 

17.18 Was there any body of historical records kept by the scribes 
which related the events of history in chronological order in a detached 
manner without flattery and rhetoric? Kammenhuber sought such texts 
among the Old Kingdom compositions such as CTH 10-18. We have 
maintained that at least CTH 11A and 13A are first person narratives of 
an annalistic type. Where some of these texts contain third person nar¬ 
rative, they may actually be relating the events of the author-king's pre¬ 
decessors, about whom he feels no need to boast 18S . They can hardly 
serve as evidence for objective historical memoranda. Although such 
memoranda might have been kept on perishable materials such as the 
wax-covered wood tablets mentioned in Hittite cuneiform sources, no 
documentary evidence indicates that the Hittite “wood scribes” copied 
historical texts or kept data relating to military campaigns, etc. 184 . 

17.19 In his analysis of ancient Mesopotamian historiography A. K. 
Grayson 166 attributes to them six motives for investigating and writing 
about the past: (1) to create propaganda, (2) didactic use, (3) chauvinism 
or national pride, (4) calendrical or chronological aids, (5) use for omen 
apodoses, and (6) to foster the cult of the dead kings. The question 
naturally arises: Were any of these motives operative for Hittites who 
investigated their pasts? Some clearly were. 

Certainly there is no evidence that the Hittites conserved data for 
calendrical or chronological purposes. The total absence of date lists, 
king lists, eponym lists and the like, amply attests this disinterest in mat¬ 
ters chronological. Nor does any Hittite text ever date an event in “the 
nth year of king so-and-so”. All omen collections at Hattusa are copies 
or translations of Mesopotamian originals, and we have no evidence that 
they ever composed new ones. That offerings were made to dead kings 
(hence “cult”) we know from the offering lists with names of kings, queens 
and members of the royal family 166 . That the annals of dead kings may 


168 If KBo III 57 (BoTU 20) is not a Sammeltafel, then the end, which 
is a first person Hanteli text indicates that the earlier columns (third person 
report of Hattusili I and Mur§ili I activities) may have been Hanteli’s review 
of the deeds of his predecessors. 

164 See my note 11 and [1.7-8] above. 

185 Or 49, 189-191. 

188 CTH 661; cf. H. Otten, MDOG 83 (1951) 47ff.; A. Goetze, JAOS 72 
(1952) 67ff.; JCS 11 (1957) 53ff.; H. Otten, Abhandlungen der Akad. Wiss. 
Lit. Mainz, Jahrg. 1968, Nr. 3, p. 125. 
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have been used in this cult would be a supposition not yet proven, but 
certainly not improbable. In fact, thanks to Giiterbock's interpretation 
of KBo XII 38, we know that Suppiluliuma II made a statue of his de¬ 
ceased predecessor Tudhaliya IV for his mortuary temple and inscribed on 
it the account of the dead king's conquest of Cyprus. If this practice had 
roots in the past, or better, yet hitherto undiscovered precedents, it would 
document exactly this Mesopotamian motive to foster the cult of the dead 
kings. 

17.20 It is clear that many historical works (among them the Telepinu 
Proclamation and the Apology of Hattusili III) were primarily works of 
royal propaganda. This does not utterly preclude their use in recon¬ 
structing the actual course of events, but it was clearly their chief intent 
and should guide the modern scholar in avoiding an improper and uncritical 
use of their evidence. Cultic propaganda such as one finds in Mesopotamia 
and Israel and Egypt is not so easy to identify. It goes without saying 
that royal propaganda also benefited the cults of the deities who were the 
king's patrons, in Mursili II's case the sun goddess of Arinna, in Hattu¬ 
sili Ill's the Shaushka of Samuha. But such indirect benefits do not 
qualify these works in the same way that a direct and primary purpose 
for a composition made by the priesthood of a certain deity would. 

17.21 A didactic use of a work of historiography can also be demon¬ 
strated for the Palace Chronicle (cf. [6.1-3]) with its long sequence of anec¬ 
dotes about civil servants, their mistakes and failures, and their punish¬ 
ment by the king. Other examples would certainly be found in the Po¬ 
litical Testament of Hattusili I (cf. [5.0 f.]) and the story of the Siege of 
Ursu (cf. [4.3]). Admonitory anecdotes are also found in treaties (Huk- 
kana) and instructions texts (Zuliya in CTH 265); cf. [1.4]. Didactic in 
its stress on the need for unity in the royal family is the Telepinu Procla¬ 
mation (cf. [9.0 ff.]). 

17.22 I am much less sure that I can identify works of Hittite his¬ 
toriography composed in order to appeal to “national pride". My first 
reaction was to include that motivation along with Grayson's (4) and (5) 
as absent from Hittite historiography. On further reflection it occurred 
to me that even royal annals could be directed to the national pride. In 
fact a few examples of military narrative from the Hittite Old Kingdom 
contain long sections composed in “we" verb forms 167 . But I would judge 
that the Hittites had nothing remotely approaching the Homeric Iliad 
in its role as the buttress of national Greek pride and unifier of the various 
Greek sub-groups. 


li7 See above in [7.2] with bibliography. 
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18.0 Although I do not claim the following classification of Hittite 
historical texts to be definitive, I offer it for consideration. Different 
classifications have been offered by Giiterbock (1938) and Kammenhuber 
(1958), which were considered above (cf. [14.0 ff.] and [15.1-4]). 

18.1 I. Narratives of military campaigns with prominent division into 
years and with standard stylistic format (itinerary, naming of cities, ste¬ 
reotyped capsule descriptions of battles, listing of booty and captives). 
Cf. [3.4 ff.] and [12.0 ff.]. Most are phrased in first person, as though told 
by the king himself. Some are told by his son (Deeds of Suppiluliuma), 
but still by a reigning king. 

II. Narratives of one or more military operations within a single year 
(not therefore comprising a complete record of a single campaign). The 
existing examples (Siege of Ursu, “Cannibal text”, aspects of Political 
Test. Hatt. I) happen also to exhibit extensive legendary-mythological 
elaboration. 

III. Court histories describing activities of persons in governmental 
or administrative capacities or members of the immediate royal family. 
The activities so described are customarily misbehavior for which the per¬ 
petrators are removed from office. Examples: Political Testament of 
Hattusili I, “Palace Chronicle”. 

IV. Texts describing course of events over a lengthy period leading 
up to the accession of a usurper. To be called “accession narratives” or 
more specificly “political apologies” 188 . Both examples (Telepinu Procla¬ 
mation, Apology of Hattusili III) assume the outward form of edicts, with 
prefaced historical narrative. Narrative sections of the two share the 
same basic organization: 

1) the worthy remote ancestors — the golden age past, 

2) the unworthy immediate predecessor (s) — intrusive chaos, 

3) the usurper as restorer of order and renewer of golden age. 

V. Sections of historical narrative in compositions whose content is 
not primarily historical narrative: 

1) In treaty or edict prologues: examples are to be found in vir¬ 
tually all state treaties and in most known edicts (e.g., Mittannamuwa), 

2) In royal prayers: Arnuwanda and Asmunikal (Kaska incursions), 
Mursili plague prayers, Hattusili and Puduhepa prayers. 

The Oriental Institute 
1155 East 58th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

168 Cf. H. A. Hoffner, in Goedicke & Roberts (eds.), Unity and Diversity 

49ff. 
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WHY parhu - IS NOT THE HITTITE WORD FOR “FISH 


Howard Berman and Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

University of Chicago 

In Hittite, “fish” is usually written with the ideogram KU 6 , which takes 
the phonetic complements of a u-stem noun. 1 In the Inhaltsubersicht to 
KRo 10, Heinrich Otten compared KBo 10 36 iii 4: ARNABI MUSEN.HI.A 
pdr-hu[- and KBo 10 52:10: [A]RNABI MUSEN.HI.A KU 6 .HI.A and 
suggested that par-fiu[ - was perhaps the Hittite word for “fish.” In StBoT 
2 p. 24, Onofrio Carruba cited Rost to the effect that the Hittite word 
underlying KU 6 , “fish,” was a u-stem and called Otten’s suggestion that it 
was parfiu(-) “possible” (moglich). The form parjiu[ was also cited in 
Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch Erg. 2 and in Hoffner, An English- 
Hittite Glossary. The only dissenting opinion has been that of Hans 
Giiterbock, who in his review of StBoT 2 in Or NS 39 (1970) 578 pointed out 
that KBo 10 36 and KBo 10 52 were not closely parallel and that the 
equation of KU 6 with par-hu[- was therefore unwarranted. In this note we 
will demonstrate that par-Jiu[ - is to be restored par-fiu-u-wa-ya-dk , which 
is the genitive of a noun parfiiiwaya- or parjiuwai-. It is the name of an 
animal whose meat was dried and eaten, but it is not the Hittite reading of 
the ideogram KU 6 , “fish.” 

The two passages which Otten compared read as follows: 

KBo 10 36 iii 3'-4': 


[U ]ZU.i- ku-na-an UZU. ku-za-ni-y[a-an 
[U]ZU AR-NA-[B]I MUSEN.HI.A pdr-\iu[- 


KBo 10 52:9'-10': 


[. . . UZU.i-fctt-na-a]n UZU.ku-uz-za-ni-an U[ZU 
[. . . UZU A]R-NA-BI MUSEN.HI.A KU 6 .tfI.A U[ZU? 
(paragraph continues) 


1. Liane Rost, MIO 1 (1953) 371. 
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Let us compare the first of these passages with the following section of 
the KI.LAM festival: 

KBo 10.28 + 33 v 1-2: 

UZU.GU[D] UZU.UDU UZU.EDIN.NA MU$E[N.#I.A] 
UZU.[UD.]DU.A pdr-hu-u-wa-ya-as 
“beef, mutton, hare meat, 2 bird[s] 

“dried meat of the parjitiwaya - 3 

The occurrence of par-hu-u-wa-ya~as in a list of creatures which provide 
edible meat is good evidence that this word is to be restored in KBo 10 36 iii 
4'. The phrase “dried meat of the parjiuwayas ” requires that parj}uwaya$ 
be in the genitive case. The underlying stem must be parjitiwaya- or 
parjiuwai-. 

Can parjiuway(a)- be the Hittite word for “fish”? As noted above, it has 
long been known that KU e takes the phonetic complements of a u- stem 
noun. Since parjiuway{a)- is an a-stem or ai-stem noun, we must rule it out 
as a possible reading of KU e . 4 

Unfortunately we cannot determine more about parjiuway(a)- than the 
immediate context reveals. It was some sort of creature whose meat was 
dried and presumably eaten. 

2. The translation hare meat’ for UZU.AM.QA.BUR.NA requires comment. AM.QA. 
BUR.NA, tobereadEDIN.NA, is also found in KUB 3 94 ii 4, where according to the copy it 
is written GA.QA.BUR.NA and is translated by Akkadian $e-e-[ru], “steppe.” Note that the 
form of QA with only two wedges is the same as in KUB 3 94 ii 4 and KBO 10 28+33 v 1, and 
contrasts with the form of QA in KUB 3 94 ii 5, where DUG.QA.BUR is to be read BAHAR and 
is translated by Akkadian pa-a-ha-[ru], “potter.” In the lists of meats assembled here [U]ZU 
AR-NA-[B]I MUSEN.HI.A in KBo 10 36 iii 4' and [UZU A]R-NA-BI MUSEN.11I. A in KBo 10 
52:10', when confronted with UZU.EDIN.NA MUSE[N.$I.A] in KBo 10 28+33 v 1, suggests 
that EDIN.NA here is a Sumerogram meaning “hare.” Since the Sumerian equivalents for 
Akkadian arnabu known from Sumero-Akkadian lexical texts, KA.edin.na, a.gu.edin.na, 
A.GAR.edin.na, all contain EDIN.NA as a second component, it is likely that the scribe of KBo 
10 28+33 either accidentally omitted a sign (such as KA) before EDIN.NA or employed an 
abbreviated form of the normal Sumerogram for “hare.” This Sumerogram is also found in 
KBo 10 30 ii 3: AM?.Q]A.BUR.NA 

3. A genitive may follow the noun it modifies when the modified noun is written with an 
ideogram. See Friedrich Hethitisches Elementarbuch 1 122 sec. 209b. 

4. To forestall the objection that parhuway(a)- may be an adjective based on *parhu -, 
fish, we wish to point out that Hittite has no adjectival suffix -ai- or -aya-. 
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THE OLD HITTITE VERSION OF LAWS 164-166 


Harry A. Hoffner , Jr. 

The University of Chicago 

H. Otten and Chr. Ruster copied as text number 5 in their recent volume 
of Hittite rituals and festival descriptions, KBo 25, a small fragment, which 
they regarded as similar to text 4, designated as “Ritualtext in alterer 
Schrift.” 1 The small size of KBo 25 5, and the occurrence in it of words 
commonly occurring in rituals and festivals gives the impression that it is 
indeed such a text. In fact, however, it is a duplicate to Hittite Laws 164-65. 
More important, although it may not be in what is sometimes called 
“typical old ductus” (now Old Ductus, Type l), 2 its scriptis quite similar to 
that of the only older script copy of the second half of the Hittite law 
collection (Laws 101-200) known to date, that which is designated by the 
siglum q. 3 Indeed, KBo 25 5 joins 4 KUB 29 30 (q 4 ) back to back, so that 
KBo 25 5:5' is continued on the right by KUB 29 30 (q 4 ) iii l'. 5 Had the two 
pieces not joined, KBo 25 5 would have constituted the only evidence to 
date for the existence of a second Old Script copy of laws 101-200 in the 
thirteenth-century archives of Hattusa. 

KBo 25 5 shows a script which is in no way clearly different from q. In 
addition it follows q's practice of presenting within the confines of a single 
paragraph matter which in the New Script copies was subdivided into two 
separate paragraphs. 6 7 Its spellings conform to the pattern which we 
observe elsewhere in texts which show older script. Old Hittite scribes 
more often employ a-ap-pa than EGIR-pa for the expression appa , as they 
do le-e-er rather than $e-er for ler? 

1. KBo 25 p. iv. 

2. See Neu, StBoT 25 xv. 

3. Guterbock, JCS 16 (1962) 17ff. and 20. 

4. This join was physically confirmed by the writer and H. G. Gtiterbock on separate visits 
to Ankara in 1981. 

5. See the copy and join sketch of q by Guterbock in JCS 16 (1962) 20. 

6. In q one can see this feature in the very next laws, for q has laws 166 and 167 as a single 
paragraph. 

7. The diachronic relevance of these spellings has often been discussed. For a-ap-pa and 
EGIR-pa the most recent treatment is Kammenhuber s in HW 2 148ff. For ie-e-er see Carruba, 
ZDMG Supp. 1236; Otten StBoT 11 (1969) 20; Houwink ten Cate Record of the Early Hittite 
Empire (1970) 12; and, discounting the spelling as diachronically significant, Mauer in 
Heinhold-Krahmer et al, Probleme der Textdatierung in der Hethitologie, Texte der Hethiter 
9 (1979) 173. 
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Transliteration of Old Hittite Text of Laws 164-66 (KBo 25 5) 
with Restorations and Variants from New Script Copies® 

§164-65 [(tdk-ku a‘-ap-pa-at-ri-tva)]-an-zi ku-H-ki p[(a-iz-zi ta Su-ul- 
la-tar * i-e-ez-z)i] 

[n(a-aS-S« NINDA.Jar-Si-i) ]n na-aS-ma GESTIN' U-po-an- 
f]u d (-zi k)i-n(u-zi • ta 1 UDU)] 

[(10 NINDA.tfl.A 1 DUG KA.D)]0 pa-a-i ta E-SU a-ap-pa f 
$u-up-p[(t-io-ab-fri ku-it-ma-an )] 

[ri?-i?-if?-fi?*] me-e-a-nf' a-ri ta £-i$-S[(i SAG.KI-za bor-zi)] 

§166 [(tdk-ku) o o‘] NUMUN-an I e-e-er ku-iS-ki 1 [(5 u-d-ni-iz-zi ... )] 

•e 2 7: a[p- ... ]. b j i 29: -far over erased -an-na-az. e j i 30: GlS.GESTIN. In KBo 25 5 there is 
no word space between GESTIN and iSpantuzi. Perhaps GESTIN is a determinative here. a j 
i 30: S-pa-an-du-zi. '} line between kinuzi and ta in j. f j i 31: EGIR-pa. ‘space for four 
somewhat wide signs, "j i 32: MU.KAM-za me-e-bu-ni, see the comments below, ‘j i 34:f«Jfc- 
ku NUMUN-nf ie-er NUMUN-an ku-H-ki bi-ti-tU-iz-zi. ku-H-ki in KBo 25 5 is written smaller 
and above the level of the other signs in its line, as though it were a later addition by the scribe. 

The apparent change in word order in the first line of law 166 from the 
Old Hittite copy’s [takku x x ] NUMUN-an Mr kuiSki [Sunizzt] to the New 
Hittite copy’s takku NUMUN-ni Ser NUMUN-an kui&ki Sfinizzi is striking. 
If we restore the Old Hittite copy as [takku NUMUN-ni] NUMUN-an Mr 
ku&ki [SSnizzi], the function of Mr would be different from its function in 
the New Hittite copy. In the Old Hittite copy it would be separated from 
NUMUN-ni by the intervening direct object NUMUN-an and would be a 
free-standing adverb, while in the New Hittite copy it would have become 
a postposition governing the locative NUMUN-ni. Another possibility, 
however, should be considered. If the Old Hittite copy had takku 
NUMUN-an (or NUMUN.0I.A) NUMUN-an Mr kuiiki Sunizzi, one 
might consider the first NUMUN-an (or NUMUN.0I.A) as the neuter 
plural direct object and the second NUMUN-an immediately before (here 
postpositional) Mr as an old genitive plural in -an. One could translate: “If 
someone sows seeds on top of seeds (already sown by another).” And since 
the New Hittite scribe preferred the construction of locative + 
postpositional Mr a to genitive + substantival Mr , 10 he reworded the clause, 
in the process transforming the NUMUN’s into collective singulars (“seed 
on top of seed”). 

In a somewhat similar construction found in law 146, the Old Hittite 
copy q 11 has: ta-ak-to-an [ba-ap-pa-ri? M]-e-er\ ba-ap-pdr i-e-ez-zi “(The 
second buyer) offers (lit.: ‘does’ or ‘makes’) a purchase price above the 

8. See the edition by Friedrich, Die hethitischen Gesetze (1959) 74f. 

9. Attested already in old script, StBoT 8 ii 33f. and p. 85. 

10. Attested in old script, StBoT 8 71, 85. 

11. KUB 29 29:9-10. 
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(previously accepted) purchase price.” The New Hittite copy a x 12 has the 
variant: ta-a$-$a-an ba-ap-pa-ri \%e-er ba-ap-pdr i-i]a-zi. What makes me 
more confident in this instance that q used the locative buppari is the 
presence of the sentence particle -Man, which, as Otten observed 13 
regularly accompanies the locative + postpositional Mr in Old Script, as 
opposed to the genitive + substantival Mr without -Man. Since there is no 
space for [tdk-ku-u$-$a-an NUMUN-m] in the Old Hittite copy KBo 255:5, 
one might tentatively use Otten’s criterion to decide in favor of the 
substantival Mr in the Old Hittite version of law 166, as opposed to the 
postpositional Mr with - Man in the Old Hittite version of law 146. If it be 
objected that according to Goetze, 14 - kan is regularly lacking with Old 
Hittite takku, it should be noted that this does not hold for the sentence 
particle -an (tdk-ku-wa-ta-an pdr-na-ma ku-e-el-ka pd-e$-M-iz-zi 15 ), nor for 
-lan (tdk-ku-wa-a$-$a-an ktn buzzizi tatva DINGIR-L[(7M] tdk-ku-wa-a$- 
M-an nattama bu[zzizt] tawa antuwabb^ 16 )• 

In many respects the most interesting variant of all in this Old Hittite 
exemplar of laws 164-66 is the reading [ x x x x ] me-e-a-ni for the later 
copy’s MU.KAM-za me-e-bu-ni. According to the later copy, the entire 
sentence reads: “Until a year arrives at the time, he (the man who damaged 
the other man’s domestic cult) shall sustain (or: support) (the plaintiff) in 
his house.” The most likely interpretation of the first phrase is “until a year 
has elapsed” or “for the space of a year.” Now the newly identified Old 
Hittite version shows that the earlier text had me-e-a-ni instead of me-e-bu- 
ni. Furthermore, the Old Hittite copy may not have had the nominative 
wizza (or MU.KAM-za) preceding meani. The word meyani-, meyana- (an 
earlier genitive meyanuM and a later one meyanal are known) or meni- 
usually appears in conjunction with either the locative singular or genitive 
singular of the word “year,” that is, witti meyaniyaS, tvitti meyani, wittaS 
meyanaS , and so on. 17 

In the CHD article meyani-, meyana-, to appear in the forthcoming 
second fascicle of volume 3, we determined that the fundamental semantic 
component common to all occurrences and usages was “extent” or 
“course.” It is probable that in the Old Hittite copy the lines read: kuitman 
witti meani ari, “until it arrives at a year, at (its) extent.” The expression was 
too “old-fashioned” for the New Hittite scribe of j, who rephrased it to 
kuitman MU.KAM-za mebuni ari . As it happens, there is at least one further 
clear instance in which a later scribe “modernized” meyani/a- to mebur . 
The Old Hittite in Middle Script Kantuzzili text has nu MU-ft mi-e-ni-ia-a& 

12. KBo 6 10 iii 19-20. 

13. StBoT 9 85. 

14. ArOr 5 19 and 25; cf. Friedrich Heth. Elem. § 298, 2. 

15. Old Hittite in Old Script KBo 6 2 ii 35. 

16. Old Hittite in New Script KBo 3 60 ii 14-15. 

17. See Goetze, JCS 4 (1950) 223f. and Giiterbock, RHA 25/81 (1967) 142ff. 
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arrnala$ mabb an > “Like a man who is sick throughout the year, 18 while the 
New Hittite scribe copying the same phrase in the solar hymn rephrased it 
as: nu MU!(text: UD).KAM -ti [me]-e-bu-ni-ia-a$ [armalaS mabbari ]. 19 His 
[me]-e-bu-ni-ia-ak was obviously an attempt to modernize to a form of 
mebur , but the resulting mixed form fits neither word. One could read it as 
[ me]-e-«bii»-ni-ia-a$ or [me]-e-bu-ni-«ia-a$». But although New 
Hittite scribes seem to have felt mebur to be a clearer or more up-to-date 
term for extent of time than the older meyani -, there is evidence that in the 
newer a-stem form meyana- continued to be employed in New Hittite to 
express extent in a spatial sense: nuMan irba& mi-ia-na-a& NU.GAL elta , 
“There was no limit (or) extent (to the captives and livestock which the 
Hittite army brought home).” 20 

18. KUB 30 10 rev. 15. 

19. KUB 36 79a iii 18 + 31 132:11 4- 31 127 iii 1 (Old Hittite/New Script). 

20. KUB 19 37 (BoTU 60) ii 45 (ed. AM 170f.). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The Old Hittite Legal Idiom §uwaye- with the Allative 

The current translations of kbo 3.1 ii 50ff. from the Old Hittite Telepinu Proclamation as 
“he (the king) risks his royal head” or “he (the king) gives security with the king’s head’’ 
cannot stand. The form of “head” is not ablative har-aS-Sa-na J za 1 “with/by (the king’s 
head,” but allative har-aS-Sa-na^a 1 “to the head.” Suwayezzi with the allative parna is now 
securely interpreted in the laws as “looks to” in the sense of “has legal recourse to for purpose 
of redress.” The plene spelling of the -a ending in har-aS-Sa-na-a finds its best parallels in 
examples from Old Hittite texts or later copies of Old Hittite texts. The idiom itself is an old 
one in Hittite and finds pre-Old Hittite parallel in the usage of the verb dagalum “to look, to 
see” in the Old Assyrian tablets from Cappadocia. A similar usage of the Luwian verb 
ma(m)manna- with the dative-locative in New Hittite may have developed under the 
influence of the oh Suwaye- idiom. 


In a forthcoming Orientalia article 1 H. G. Gtiterbock offers 
additional evidence to support the interpretation of the clause 
parnaSSea suwai(e)zzi in the Hittite Laws as “He (the injured 
party) shall ‘look into’ (= have recourse to) the estate (of the 
offender) for it (the damages or compensation).” Following 
R. Haase, 2 Gtiterbock argues that the Hittite idiom is 
synonymous with a usage of the verb dagalum in the Old 
Assyrian commercial documents from Cappadocia. He sug¬ 
gests that the Assyrian idiom may have been derived from the 
Hittite in a pre-Old Hittite form, rather than vice versa. 

F. Starke and F. Josephson have discussed the various 
spellings of the verbs suwai- and Suwave-, carefully distin¬ 
guishing the examples by date. 3 But to date no one has 
noticed that suwaye- is construed with the allative in all 
examples of this legal idiom. 

In this connection kbo 3.1 11 50-52, a passage from 
paragraph 31 of the Telepinu Proclamation, becomes rele¬ 
vant. Josephson 4 has correctly observed that the verb Su-wa- 
a-i-e-ez-zi in line 51 exhibits the same spelling as the verb in 
the parnaskea suwavezzi formula in Hittite Laws 13 and 19b, 
and that, since this passage also contains a technical legal 
expression, there “can be no doubt” that the verb is the same. 
Josephson did not claim that the spelling ku-wa-a-i-e-ez-zi of 
KBo 3.1 ii 51 and laws 13 and 19b is attested in Old Script. In 
fact, an examination of the two passages in the laws shows 


1 “Noch einmal die Formel parnakkea suwaizzi ”, Festschrift 
Kammenhuher (forthcoming). 

BiOr 19 (1962) 118-122, and WO 11 (1980) 93-98. 

F. Starke, Studien zu den Bogazkoy-Texten Heft 23 
(1977) 36f.; F. Josephson in E. Neu and W. Meid, Hethitisch 
und Indogermanisch (1979) 97f. with notes 50-55. 

4 Op. cit., 98 and note 50. 


that in law 13 the Old Script copy A is broken away, and in 
law 19a A has its customary ku-wa-i-iz-zi. It is the New Script 
copy B which has ku-wa-a-i-e-ez-zi in law 13 and is partially 
broken, but probably had the same spelling in law 19b. Since, 
therefore, kbo 3.1 also is Old Hittite in New Script, the verb in 
question was written ku-wa-i-iz-zi in Old Script and could be 
written ku-wa-a-i-e-ez-zi in New Script modernizations. 

But there is still another vital similarity between kbo 3.1 ii 
51 (Telepinu Proclamation) and the parnakkea kuwayezzi 
clauses in the laws. The verb in all cases is construed with the 
allative (noun case in -a). Josephson was kept from grasping 
the full significance of the Telepinu passage by a misreading 
of a crucial sign. In the earliest reading of the sign, published 
in 1918 as the first half (pages 1-40) of Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi, Heft II, but based on a copy made a year or two 
previously, H. H. Figulla copied the fifth sign in kbo3.1 ii 51 
as -a, clearly distinguishing the trace in his copy from -za. 
Four years later, in Die Boghazkoi-Texte in Umschrift (1922), 
E. Forrer transliterated this sign as -za with hatching to 
indicate that the left half of the sign was damaged. Subse¬ 
quent transliterations and translations of this line have 
employed Forrer’s preference without, however, adequate 
statement of reasons. Forrer himself did not even indicate that 
he was correcting Figulla. Now in the light of the parnakkea 
kuwayizzi clauses from the laws it would appear that Figulla’s 
was the better reading. One should read the passage from the 
Telepinu Proclamation as follows: 

ku-is Se5.meS-/7<7 nin.me5-/70 ik-tar-na i-da-a-lu i-ia-zi 
nu lugal -wa-ak (51) har-ak-sa-na-a ku-wa-a-i-e-ez-zi 
nu tu-li-ia-an hal-zi-ik-ten ma-a-na-pa ut-tar-ke-et pa- 
iz-zi (52) nu sag.du -na-az kar-ni-ik-du “Whatever 
(king) ‘does evil’ among (his) brothers and sisters, he 
(the one who claims redress) shall ‘look to’ (= have 
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recourse to) the person (lit. ‘head’) of the king (i.e., the 
offender in this case). Convoke the assembly! If/when 
his case goes against him, 4 * let him make compensation 
from/ with (his) person (lit. ‘head’)” [kbo 3.1 ii 50-52, 
transliterated as Forrer, Botu 23A ii 50-52 and edited 
by Sturtevant and Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy 
(1935) 190f. with comment on p. 199.] 

This section of kbo3.1 has no preserved duplicate. Sturtevant 
and Bechtel interpreted the clause as “gives security with the 
king’s head”, 5 which assumes the correctness of Forrer’s 
reading har-aS-Sa-na-za (ablative) and that the subject of the 
clause is the offender (i.e. the king). If, however, Figulla’s 
reading har-ak-ka-na-a (allative) is correct, and the subject is 
the claimant, we have the same situation which Haase and 
Giiterbock have positied for the parnaSSea Suwayizzi clauses 
in the laws. There is no objection to the Figulla reading on the 
basis of its being a plene writing. 

The plene writing of the ending 6 is paralleled by ki-is- 
ra-a KBo 8.42 rev. 4 (os), ha-pa-a kub 13.3. iii 29, 32 
(pre-NH/Ns), ha-aS-Sa-a kbo 17.36 i 4, ii 15 (os), ta-ak- 
na-a KBo 17.3 iii 8 (os), ta-a-ak-n[a]-a Hittite law 169, 
q 4 iii 13 (os), tak-na-a passim in NH as well as earlier 
texts. For the plene writing in the locative sg. in -/ 
compare ki-iS-sa-ri-i StBoT 8 i 28, har-Sa-ni-i kbo 
3.28:17 (oh/ ns), and a ma-ri-ia-ni-i kbo 10,37 iii 21 
(oh/ns). 

har-aS-Sa-na-a kbo 3.1 ii 51 should have been 
included by Kammenhuber 7 among the r/n stem 
nouns with case forms in -a. 

KBo 3.1 ii 50-52 shares a number of similarities with the 
parna=$$e=a §uwai(e)zzi passages in the laws. In the laws the 
clause which immediately precedes this formula always has a 
different grammatical subject from that implied in the 
formula, which is the party having the legal claim. In the 


4a Cf. Carruba, Or NS 33 (1964) 421, “wenn seine Sache 
zutrifft (d.h. er fur schuldig befunden wird).” 

5 Chrest. (1935) 199. “Gives security” as a translation of 
Suwaye- accords with Goetze’s (ANET) “and he shall pledge 
his estate as security” for parnaSSe(y)a Suwai(e)zzi in the 
laws. But Haase, Giiterbock and I understand the subject of 
S. in the laws to be the claimant, not the offender. And I 
would similarly understand it in the Telepinu Proclamation. 

6 Plene forms of the allative (-a) and locative singular (-/') 
are not given separate mention or discussion by Kammen¬ 
huber in Neu and Meid, Hethitisch und Indogermanisch 
(1979) 126f. 

7 Ibid. 


Telepinu Proclamation passage “He who (i.e., whatever 
king) 8 does evil among his brothers and sisters” describes the 
offence, which is immediately followed by a clause whose 
subject is the claimant: “he shall have recourse to (lit., shall 
look to) the person (lit., ‘head*) of the king.” Both the p. S. 
clauses in the laws and the Telepinu Proclamation passage 
combine the verb Suwayezzi with the allative case. 9 These 
similarities suggest strongly that we have before us the same 
legal idiom. 

Giiterbock has suggested that it may be a very old idiom in 
Hittite. 0 The similarity to the Old Assyrian idiom with 
dagalum is indeed striking. One cannot say at present which 
language borrowed the idiom from the other. Hitherto atten¬ 
tion has been focused upon the collocation bltam . . . 
dagalum in the Assyrian phrase, probably because of the 
Hittite analogue with parna=He=a. But the OAss examples in 
CAD D 22 also attest suhartum , amtum , kaspum and 
bulatum as objects of dagalum in this usage. The objects can 
therefore be house(hold), persons (in this case slaves), silver 
and livestock. One should not, therefore, be surprised to find 
another Hittite example in which the object is the person (lit. 
“head”) of the king. 

It is relevant to this employment of a phrase meaning 
literally “look to or at” in the extended meaning “have 
recourse to” or “accept in lieu of something else” to compare 
the usage of the Luwian verb :ma(m)manna- with the plural 
dative-locative in kub 24.12 ii 28-33 and iii 4-7. In these 
passages the infernal deities are beseeched to accept the 
/tf 7 ?tf///-substitutes and various valuable gifts and to return 
vital capacities of the sacrificer Tudhaliya, which the infernal 
deities had been holding. F. Starke and D. Hawkins 
(Kadmos 19:123-148, esp. 146) have identified the Luwian 
verbs mana -and ma(m)manna- together with their hiero¬ 
glyphic representatives lituus-wz- and UTUus.LiTUUS-m7- as 
verbs of looking or seeing. .ma(m)manna- takes its objects in 
the dative-locative case (kedaS tarpalliuS arkammi=ya). The 
singular arkammi=ya shows the NH -z case, which replaced 


8 So correctly Sturtevant and Bechtel, Chrest. (1935) 191. 
Cf. ii 46: ku-iAa lugal -uS. 

The combination of suwaye- with an object in the allative 
does not assure that we are confronted with the legal idiom, 
for nu u-li-li-ia GI§ TiR-m7 su-u-wa-ia in kub 29.1 i 52 
(OH/NS rit.) is no legal idiom and can be translated “Look 
into the verdant forest”, cf. translation of this passage by 
G. Kellerman, Recherches sur les rituels de fondation hittites 
(Diss. Paris, 1980) 27. It is simply that a singular noun 
designating the object looked at or into regularly occurs in 
the -a case with this verb. The legal idiom required this 
particular verb and the object (when singular) in the -a case. 

10 Cf. note 1. 
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the OH and MH -a case in most instances. With the verb 
\ma(m)anna- we have no OS or MS example. So far as we 
know, it is a NH idiom. But since “look to these substitutes 
and tribute, (and let. . . come back up to the sacrificer)” 
seems to imply “look with favor upon (gifts)” or “accept 
(substitutes) in lieu of” here, the parallelism with parnaSSea 
Suwai(e)zzi and lugal-w^ harSSana Suwayezzi is striking. 
For the claimant in the OH legal contexts looks upon the 
house of the offender or the head of the king as a source of 
reparations to be accepted in order to offset losses which he 
has incurred. 

Once it has been recognized that kbo 3.1 ii 50ff. contains 
the same construction ( Suwaye- plus the allative) as the 
parnaSSea Suwayizzi clauses in the laws, one can use the 
former to clarify the latter. In kbo 3.1 the frarSana Suwaye- 
clause entitles the claimant to make claims for redress 
against the person of the king. If the case goes against the 
king in court before the pankuS, the king must make com¬ 


pensation ( Sarnink -) from/with his person (fyarSanazj sag.du- 
naz ablative). If this same procedure were followed in the 
cases described in the laws, the p. S. formula marked those 
instances in which the claimant might make a claim on the 
‘house’ (estate) of the offender. If the offender’s guilt has 
been duly established, he would have to make payment 
parnaz “from/ with (his) house”. That is, he must pay the 
settlement out of that to which the claimant has been 
allowed recourse in the parna/harSana Suwaye - clause. So 
that, although it is nowhere stated explicitly in the laws, the 
analogy would suggest that the liability of the party who 
must make redress might have been expressed parnaz(Set) 
Sarnikdu , just as in kbo 3.1 it was expressed sag.du -naz 
Sarnikdu. 
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A PRAYER OF MURSlLI II ABOUT HIS STEPMOTHER 1 

Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Oriental Institute, Chicago 


KBo 4.8 IS LISTED WITHOUT JOIN OR DUPLICATE IN 
CTH1 1. The measure of its importance as a testimony 
to matters political, religious and social in Hatti is 
indicated by the many important studies it has elicited, 
none of which, however, has constituted a full edition 
of the text. 2 The historical incident which forms the 
background to this prayer is the conflict between the 
widow of Suppiluliuma, named Tawannanna, and the 
wife of King Mursili II. Most of the evidence for this 
incident can be found either in KBo 4.8 (CTH 71) or 
KUB 14.4 (CTH 70), which are prayers of Mursili. 
F. Cornelius once intended to fully edit these two 
texts, but a serious illness made this impossible. He 
could only prepare a partial edition in an article 
which he entitled “Ein hethitischer Hexenprozess.” 3 
Meanwhile, using transliterations of unpublished 
Bogazkoy fragments kindly made available to me by 
H. G. Guterbock, I was able to identify “Izmir 1277“ 
as a join to the main text KBo 4.8. 4 On the field 
transliteration of 1206/u (photocopy in the possession 
of Guterbock) Otten identified the fragment as a 
duplicate to KBo 4.8. On his copy of the translitera¬ 
tion of 245/w GUterbock wrote “Murs. gegen Taw.?“ 
Subsequently I was able to join these two fragments 
in Ankara. Since the unpublished join “Izmir 1277“ 
has shown, contrary to all expectation, that Mursili 
was authorized by the oracle to execute Tawannanna, 
it is important to publish a complete edition of CTH 


71. I promised such an edition in JCS 29 (1977), 155 
and now wish to fulfil that promise. Since the text 
shows a lofty style and is characterized by an elo¬ 
quence not always found in Hittite prayers, I present 
it here to Professor Kramer, who more than anyone 
has contributed to our understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of ancient Sumerian literary texts. 

Exemplar A, which is the principal copy, consists of 
KBo 4.8 + “Izmir 1277”. The Izmir piece directly joins 
the upper right side of column II and the lower right 
side of column III. This requires assigning a new, 
cumulative line count to column II. But, because 
previous studies and citations of this text have used the 
KBo 4.8 line count, these line numbers have also been 
retained for column II in parentheses. 

Exemplar B, consisting of 1206/u + 245/w, is only 
cited to provide the textual variants. All readings from 
B have been controlled from photos in the possession 
of Guterbock, who kindly allowed me the use of both 
photos and field transliterations. 

My join 1206/ u + 245/w was initially confirmed by 
Mr. Cem Karasu of the Ankara Museum. I was able 
subsequently to verify the join during personal visits to 
Ankara in 1981 and 1982. I would like to thank Mr. 
Karasu for his kind assistance. 

Exemplar B is preserved only on the reverse. It 
duplicates A iii 5-18. 


transliteration 

1 [o 0000000000000 o] XXX 

2 [o oooooooooooo o] x-kan ku-en-ta 

3 [o oooooooooooo 6]-ma-mu ku-ri-pa-it 

4 [o oooooooooooo o] r e 1 -es-si-is-ta 

(1) 5 [o o o o] x x x na-a[t-ni\u sag.du-as hi-in- 

kan 


TRANSLATION 

[.] She killed [my wife .] She 

bereaved(?) me. [ . . . ] She . . . -ed [ . . . ]. And 
was it a capital crime (lit. death of the person) 
[for m]e, 


Abbreviations peculiar to Hittitology employed in this 
article follow the Hittite Dictionary of the Oriental Institute 
of the Unversity of Chicago (abbrev. CHD) (Chicago, 1980). 
2 See the bibliography given in CTH 71 (p. 15). 


RIDA 22 (1975), 27-45. 

Details of the discovery and some points of information 
about the join piece’s wording were given in JCS 29 (1977), 
155f. with note 22. 
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(2) 6 v e^-es-ta ma-a-na-as u-ul ba.CS k[a-a-s]a- 

za dingir.me§ be-lu me *-ia 

(3) 7 [E]GiR-ptf pu-nu-us-su-un na-as-mu ku-na-an- 

na sixsk-at 

(4) 8 kat-ta a-sa-an-na-ia-as-mu sixsA-zzr na-an-kan 

a-pi-ia-ia 

(5) 9 u-ul ku-e-<^nu-^>un na-an-kan a-na sal ama. 

DINGIR -LIM- UT- TIM 

(6) 10 ar-ha ti-it-ta-nu<-nu>-un na-as kat-ta a-sa- 

an-na ku-it sixsA-az 

(7) 11 na-an kat-ta a-sa-as-hu-un nu-us-si t-er ad¬ 

din 

(8) 12 nu-us-si-kan zi -ni u-ul ku-it-ki wa-aq-qa-a-ri 

(9) 13 ninda -as-si wa-a-tar nu hu-u-ma-an sa-ra-a 

ar-ta-ri 

(10) 14 u-UL-as-si-is-sa-an ku-it-ki wa-ag-ga-a-ri ti- 

an-za-as 

(11) 15 nu d UTU $A-ME-E igi.hi.a-z/ us-ki-iz-zi NINDA- 

an-na-az 

(12) 16 ti -an-na-as az-zi-ik-ki-iz-zi am-me-el ka-a-as- 

pat 

(13) 17 1 -as dam-me-es-lja-as ki-i-ia-an \-an dam- 

me-es-ha-nu<^nu-^>un 

(14) 18 iS-TU t.GAL-LIM-pat-kan ku-it kat-ta u-i-ia-nu- 

un 

(15) 19 A-NA DINGIR.MES-Ztf-tfrt A$-SUM sal AMA.DINGIR- 

LIM-TIM ar-ha ti-it-ta-nu-nu-un 

(16) 20 nu am-me-el ka-a-as-pat 1-as dam-me-es-ha- 

as nu-za dingir.meS 

(17) 21 ki-i DI-NAM pi-ra-an kat-ta da-a-is-ten na-at 

pu-nu-us-ten 

(18) 22 ki-nu-na a-pe-el T\-tar i-da-la-u-e-es-ta n-an- 

za ku-it 

(19) 23 nu ne-pi-sa-as d UTU -un igi.hi.a-z7 us-ki-iz-zi 

(20) 24 n-an-na-sa-za mNDA-an az-zi-ik-ki-iz-zi nu 

am-me-el 

(21) 25 dam-me-es-ha-as sa dam-Z/I hi-in-kan sig 5 -/z7- 

at-ta-at 

(22) 26 [k]u-en-ta-an-kan ku-it nu-za-kan ti -an-na- 

as UD.HI.A-WS 


if she didn’t die? Lo! I consulted the 
gods, my lords. And she (i.e., Tawannanna) was 
determined by oracle for me to execute. She 
was also determined by oracle for me for 
unseating/dethroning. But even then I did not 
execute her, but I deposed her from the office 
of siwanzanni-priestess. And because she was 
determined by oracle for unseating/dethroning, 
I unseated/dethroned her, and I gave her a 
house (or: estate). Nothing is lacking to her 
desire. She has food and drink (lit. bread and 
water). Everything stands at (her) disposal. 
Nothing is lacking to her. She is alive. She 
beholds the sun of heaven with her eyes. And 
she eats bread as one of life (or: eats the bread 
of life). Mine is only this one punishment: 1 
punished her with this one thing, that I sent her 
down from the palace; 1 deposed her from the 
gods in the office of siwanzanni-priestess. Mine 
is only this one punishment. O gods, set this 
case down before yourselves and investigate it! 
Has her life now become miserable? Because 
she is alive, she beholds the sun of heaven with 
her eyes. As one of life she eats bread (or: She 
eats the bread of life). My punishment is the 
death of my wife. Has this gotten any better? 
Because she killed her, throughout the days of 
life [my soul] goes down to the dark nether¬ 
world [on her account]. For me it has been 
unbearable(??). She has bereaved(?) me. Don’t 
you gods [recognize] whose is the punishment? 


Col. Ill 

1 [zi-ia da-an-k]u-i da-ga-an-zi-pi kat-ta-an-da 

2 [a-pad-da-se-er pa-i]s-ki-iz-zi am-mu-uk-ma 

tal-wa-tal-la-it 

3 \a-pa-a-as-ma-m\u- ku-ri-pa-ah-ta nu dingir. 

me§ u-ul 

4 [ se-ek-te-e-ni k]u-e-el-la-as dam-me-es-ha-as 


5 Cf. ii 3 ku-ri-pa-it. 
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5 [o o o o - 6 s(a-m)]a-as-sa-an a-na sal ama. 

DINGIR-L/A/-LT-77 ku-it 

6 [o o o ar-lya t(i-it-t)]a-nu-nu-un am-mu-ug-ga 

A-NA DINGIR.MES 

7 [en.meS-//! siskur.sisku(r.hi.a e)]gir-^t? ar- 

ha-ha-ri nu-za dingir.meS e-es-sa-ah-hi 

8 \nam-ma-ma a-n(a dingir.meS a$)-]sum 

sal AMA.DINGIR-L/A/-77A7 le-e 

9 [ti-it-ta-nu-ut-te(-ni kap-p)]u-u-wa-at-te-ni-ia- 

an-za-an le-e 

10 [ ku-it-ki nu k(a-a-as-m)]a u-wa-as-su-u-ra-m 

ku-it u-ul 

11 [o o o o o (- ia -an-za )] e-es-ta ku-it-ma-na-as 

sal.lugal e-es-ta 

12 [ na-as dam -ia hur-za-k(i-i)]t na-an-kan ku-en- 

ta 

13 [na-an-sa-ma-as- ku-{w)\a-pi a$-$um sal ama. 

DINGIR-L/A/-77A/ ar-ha 

14 [o o o ti-it-ta-nu-nu-un n]a-an te-ep-nu-nu-un 

15 [sal.lugal -an-kan iS-tu £.g]al-lim kat-ta u- 

i-ia-nu-un na-as ki-nu-un 

16 [^SANGA-KU-tfU \r-ku-n]u tj-UL hur-za-ki- 

iz-zi 

17 [o oooooo o]x ku-wa-at-qa na-an ka-ru-u 

18 [o o o o ku-it is-ta]-ma-as-ten nu ki-nu-un-ma 

dingir.meS en.meS-//4 

19 [o O O O O -KU-N]U QA-TAM-MA nu gUL-05 

me-mi-an 

20 [o o o o o o o n]u ka-a-sa am-mu-uk m Mur-si- 

li-is 

21 [lugal gal lugal kur vrv pa-at-ti] pi-ra- 

an wa-ah-nu-nu-un 

22 [nu-us-ma-as ku-e-da-ni me-mi-ni hu^-d]a } -ak 

r ar 1 8 -wa-nu-un 

23 [nu-mu is-ta-ma-na-anpa-ra-a e-ep-ten nu-mu 

i ] s-ta-ma-as-[t] en 9 

24 [ ] hur-za-ki-iz-zi 

25 [ ]-an-na ku-it-ki 

26 [ -N]A t-IA 

27 [ -]at-te-ni 

28 [ ] dingir.meS be-lu mes -ia 

29 [ hul -wa-as ud-da-a-a\r ku-it 

30 \is-ta-ma-as-ten ]x 


Now because I [depo]sed [the queen] from 
the office of siwanzanni- priestess to you (plural), 
I will provide for the [offerings of the gods and 
I will regularly worship the gods. Don’t [re¬ 
install [her] in the office of siwanzanni-priestess 
for the gods! Don’t [take] her [into ac]count! 
Because she was not . . . -ed for uwassuraya , 
while she was queen, she kept [curs]ing [my 
wife] until she had killed her. When I had 
de[posed her] from the office of siwanzanni- 
priestess [to the gods], I curtailed her power. I 
sent [the queen] down [from] the palace. And 
now does she not continue to curse [your priest 
and yo]ur [servant]? [.] somehow. [Be¬ 

cause] you (plur.) listened to her once before, 
is your [will(?) . . .] the same, O gods, my 
lords? The word of evil [will you hear?] Lo, I 
Mursili, [the Great King, King of Hatti Land] 
have come forward. [In what matter] I have 
[promp]tly(?) presented myself [to you,] [hold 
forth your ear to me and] hear [me]! She is 

cursing [.] something [.] in(?) my 

house. Do[n’t.]! 


[.], O gods, my lords! Because [you 

have heard the word]s [of evil.] 


(Breaks off entirely) 


6 Restore perhaps [sal.lugal -an-na-s(a-m)]a-. 

B 3: am-mu-uq-qa. 

8 B 4: u-wa-as-su-ra-ia. 

9 Here the Izmir fragment joins with -t]en in its first line. 
The following lines are entirely from the Izmir fragment. 
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COMMENTS 

II 3 kuripait is probably synonymous with kuripahta (III 
3). The translation assumes some connection with kurimma- 
“lonely, orphaned, bereaved.” Cf. Hoffner, JCS 29:155. 

II 5 For the construction natmu sag.DU-05 hinkan com¬ 
pare natsi man sag.du -as hinkan KBo 18.142:5-6. The ques¬ 
tion contains irony. Why should Mursili be held guilty of 
such a grave offence? He didn’t take her life, even though he 
had oracular authorization. 

II 6 Against a reading m[\u-h\a-za (i.e., memiyanaza) is 
the need of the particle -za in this construction (appa punus-): 
nu=[z] a pankun egir -pa punuski KUB 1.16 iii 61 {HAB), 
cf. ibid, iii 70, ugat—za appa sal ensi -ta natta kussanka 
punussun KUB 30.10 rev. 21. appa punus- occasionally 
occurs without -za where the sentence enclitics at the head of 
the clause are preserved {KBo 13.72 obv. 12, KUB 36.55 
ii 30), but in these cases the meaning seems to be different 
from “to consult (someone).” In [ . . . lFJT.dingir lim =ya= 
smas egir -pa punu[s]sanzi {KBo 13.72 rev. 3) the =$mas 
with a third person plural verb is the functional equivalent of 
-za. 

II 7 The absence of 0-ul on the join piece is contrary to 
all expectation expressed in earlier restorations. The theory 
that Mursili was refused permission to execute his step¬ 
mother has been accepted by everyone, including those who 
have commented on the matter most recently: Onal, TH 3 
(’74) 40, Cornelius, RIDA 22 (1975), 41 and Archi, Florilegium 
Anatolicum , 1979, 39, note 13. Archi translates without 
indicating the free restoration, “et il fut decide pour moi de 
ne pas la tuer mais de l’exiler.” As I pointed out in brief 
remarks in JCS 29 (1977), 155 note 22, the new join casts an 
entirely different light on this incident. Mursili chose to 
spare her life, although he had a divine permission to take it. 
This permission, once obtained, gave him a card which he 
could play any time he chose. There was no time limit on the 
gods’ authorization. His temporary restraint in the matter 
was politically wise and earned for him propaganda points 
with the public. 

II 8 katta asanna and katta asashun (II 11) see Kammen- 
huber, MIO 2:249 and Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch 2 
paragr. 276c. On the meaning and translation of katta ases- 
here see discussion below, apiya—ya “even then,” i.e., in spite 
of the permission granted. 

II 9 The proper preterite 1 sg. of kuen- is kuenun , as 
amply attested ( ku-e-nu-un , KUB22>.2\ rev. 30, Hatt. II 40), 
especially often in the texts of Mursili II {KBo 2.5 ii 11, KBo 
3.4 i 40, KBo 14.20 4- 4, KUB 14.16 ii 19, KUB 19.39 ii 6, 
etc.). It seems unnecessarily cautious, therefore, on the basis 
of this single example of ku-e-nu-nu-un in a text whose 
scribe repeatedly shows confusion about whether or not to 
write consecutive -nu- signs (cf. II 10 and 17) to seriously 
propose an alternative form kuenunun (Friedrich, HW , 113). 


II 12 In this construction -san and -kan are interchangeable, 
cf. II 14. 

II 14ff. (cf. II 22ff.) n-anza=aS “she is alive” is made more 
explicit in II 22 ti -anza kuit “because she is alive, (she enjoys 
all these benefits which my dead wife does not).” 

II 15 The writing -az for the particle -za is unusual in New 
Hittite. 

II 15-16 To take the following ti -annas as dependent on 
NiNDA-tf/7 (“bread of life”), is difficult although possible in 
view of Ti-annas=a=za ninda -an in II 24. An alternative 
interpretation would be ti -annas “one of life” (allowed to 
live a full and normal life span), cf. Hatt. I 15, KBo 4.14 iii 9. 
The expression “bread of life” occurs nowhere else in Hittite. 

II 17 Note the change of gender from kas dammeshas to ki 
“this (one) thing.” It is possible with Friedrich, HW , to posit 
on the basis of the hapax dammeshanunun a ww-causative 
verb from the verb dammeshai -, virtually synonymous with 
the latter. But in view of our scribe’s problems with dittog- 
raphy and haplography of -nu- (cf. II 9-10) this may be only 
dittography for dammeshanun. The verb governs two objects 
in the accusative, ki . . 1 -an “this one thing” and —an “her.” 
Cf. Sommer, A U 164. 

II 22 Ti-anza kuit “because she (i.e., the Tawannanna) is 
alive (although deposed)” stands in contrast to kuenta—an 
kuit “because she (i.e., the Tawannanna) killed her (Mursili’s 
wife)” in II 26. 

II 26 ud.hi.a-w5 is formally acc. pi. “Throughout the days 
of life” could be acc. of duration. 

III 1-2 On this restoration and the similar phrase in KBo 
13.62 obv. 10-11 which prompted it, compare Hoffner, JCS 
29 (1977), 155. In a letter dated January 29, 1979, Professor 
Jonas Greenfield of Jerusalem called my attention to parallels 
in Ugaritic (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook, text 67, col. 
VI, 24-25: D at_r b c l °ard b°ars) and Hebrew (Genesis 37:35). 
The Genesis passage is particularly interesting. “Surely I will 
go down to Sheol in mourning for my son.” The Hittite 
clarifies its interpretation, showing that the going down 
weeping to Sheol was not something anticipated at the end 
of Jacob’s life, but his anticipated daily experience for the 
rest of his life. 

Ill 2 The hapax verb talwatallait probably has an im¬ 
personal subject: “It has become ... to me.” 

Ill 3 For the restoration compare II 3. 

Ill 10 uwassuraya only occurs here in the main text and 
the duplicate. 

Ill 12 The translation “kept cursing my wife until she had 
killed her” is based on the sequence of -ske- verb followed by 
the non-iA^-verb. Compare Telepinu Proclamation I 7: nu 
utne harninkiskit nu utne arfja tarranut “He kept devastating 
the lands until he had worn the lands out.” 

Ill 14 For tepnu- “to curtail power, demote” (without - za ), 
versus “to belittle (verbally)” (with -za), see Hoffner, JCS 29 
(1977), 152-4. 
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III 16 Restore either \r-ku-n]u or lv sang a-ku-n]u on the 
basis of Mursili II Plague Prayers KUB 14.14 + 19.1 obv. 6, 
rev. 37, KUB 14.10 i 3. 

Ill 21 piran wahnu- is usually intransitive. What is ex¬ 
pected therefore in the lacuna following ammuk m Mursilis 
is a series of titles or epithets. The string proposed here is 
attested as applied by Mursili II to himself. Cf. H. Gonnet, 
Bibliotheque des Cahiers de Vlnstitut de Linguistique de 
Louvain , 15 (Hethitica III), p. 50 number 86a. Strike KBo 
IV 8 iii 20 therefore under the number 82a on page 48. 

Ill 22-23 Restorations based on Fourth Plague Prayer of 
Mursili II, KUB 14.13 i 17-20. 

The general significance of this prayer has been 
understood for quite some time. 10 Mursili II, who in 
the companion text CTH 70 complains of specific 
abuses of power by his stepmother, the Tawananna, 
here seeks to defend himself against charges by her 
that he has sinned against the gods by removing her 
from her position as siwanzanni- priestess. It was 
Tawannanna who was first hostile. Repeatedly she 
asked the gods to take the life of Mursili’s wife. Even¬ 
tually, she succeeded: Mursili’s wife died. It was then 
that Mursili sought the advice of the gods through 
oracle. This oracle authorized him either to execute 
Tawannanna or to dethrone her. 

Although both options were therefore open to him, 
in mercy he chose the second option. He furthermore 
provided her with all amenities befitting her high 
social position, so that she lacked nothing she might 
wish for. Vividly he contrasts her condition with that 
of his deceased wife whom she had killed. This con¬ 
trast takes on added meaning, now that we know 
from the join piece that Mursili was authorized to put 
the Tawannanna to death. Why should she complain 
of being demoted, when she could have been dead like 
Mursili’s wife? Furthermore, the king contrasts the 
Tawannanna’s present state with his own, as a be¬ 
reaved husband. He reminds the gods that she made 
him a widower (kuripait II 3, kuripahta III 3). And in 
one of the most moving lines of the entire prayer (II 
26, III 1-2) he describes his daily agony of bereave¬ 
ment in terms of a series of daily trips to the dark 
netherworld. 


The general bibliography is: E. Forrer, Forschungen II 
(1929), If.; E. Laroche & H. G. Giiterbock in Ugaritica III 
(1956), 10If.; A. Goetze, Kleinasien (2nded., 1957), 93 note 2; 
S. R. Bin-Nun, The Tawananna in the Hittite Kingdom (= 
Text der Hethiter, 5, 1975), 185ff.; F. Cornelius, RIDA 22 
(1975), 27-45. 


The Tawannanna’s complaint against him may also 
have included the accusation that by his removing her 
from her office as siwanzanni-priestess he brought 
about a diminution of the sacrifices and festivals for 
the gods. It has already been observed by others that 
the siwanzanni- priestess was not a high position. 11 Each 
local sanctuary had at least one of them. Considera¬ 
tions of this kind have even led some to translate “I 
ousted her and made her Siwanzanna-priestess,” 12 but 
the syntax will not allow this translation. 13 What sug¬ 
gests that the Tawannanna’s siwanzanni-priestessship 
was something much more exalted is the statement (II 
19, III 8) that she had been siwanzanni-priestess “for 
the gods” (ana dingir.meS), i.e., for all the gods, not 
just for one temple. 14 Therefore, although our text 
does not explicitly call her “chief siwanzanni- priestess,” 
something very much like this must have obtained. 
This office, with its powers of allocating sacrifices, 
votive offerings, perhaps even temple lands, allowed 
her considerable control over the assests of the state 
cult. 15 Doubtless it was for this reason that Mursili 
could describe her abuses of power in terms which 
suggest the depletion of the material resources of the 
royal house in order to bestow goods on her favorites: 
“Do you gods not see how she has turned the entire 
house of my father (Suppiluliuma I) into the ‘stone 
house’ (mausoleum) of the god lamma (and) the 
‘stone house’ of the god? Some things she brought in 
from the land of Sanhara. Others in Hatti [....] to 
the populace she handed over(?). She left nothing. . . . 
And even that which was not done/made, she handed 
over to you. My father’s house she destroyed.” (KUB 
14.4 ii 3-12) To protect the resources of king and 
gods, therefore, Mursili removed her from this office 
which allowed her to dispose of revenues. To counter 
her claim that this would reduce offerings and services 
for the gods he points out (III 5-10, 21) that, because 
he had personally assumed control (piran wahnu-), he 
would exercise supervision (egir-ow arhahari) of the 
rites and ceremonies and offerings made to the gods. 
Thus he urges the gods not to direct that on this 
ground the Tawannanna be reinstalled in office (III 
8—9). He notes that, now that her earlier cursing has 
brought death to his wife, she has turned her attention 


11 Bin-Nun, TH 5, 191 ff. 

12 Houwink ten Cate, Numen 16 (1969), 93; cf. Bin-Nun, TH 
5, 189, who almost adopted this translation. 

13 Cf. (Jnal, TH 3 (1974), 40 note 21. 

14 Bin-Nun, 190 note 126; 193. 

15 Bin-Nun, 186-9. 
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to him, and is now cursing (thus, threatening with 
death) “[your priest, y]our [servant]” (III 15-16). 16 

Various translations have been employed for the 
verbs in this text which describe Mur§ili’s actions 
against the Tawannanna. I shall summarize them here 
and indicate my own preferences. The verbs in ques¬ 
tion are katta ases- (II 11) and its infinitive katta 
asanna (II 8, 10), damme sha{nul)- (II 17), katta uiya- 
(II 18, III 15), arha tittanu- (II 10, 19, III 13-14), 
tepnu- (without - za , III 14). There is little disagree¬ 
ment among those who have treated this passage 
regarding the translation of dammeslja(nuT )- and 
katta uiyu-. The former indicates punishment, 17 and 
the latter expresses the removal of the queen from the 
scene of the royal power on the acropolis (“I sent her 
down from the palace”). 18 For tepnu- Friedrich’s glos¬ 
sary 19 gave the translations “gering machen, verringern; 
—demiitingen,” which includes 1) verbal humiliation, 
and 2) real diminution of power. In 1977 20 I demon¬ 
strated that meaning 1 is regularly indicated by the 
presence of the particle -za. Without - za , as in this text, 
the word always denotes a real curtailment of power of 
privilege, not just harsh words, arha tittanu- and its 
constructions were studied by A. Onal in 1974. 21 He 
translated the verb in the construction found in KBo 
4.8 as “j-en j-em von einer Stellung absetzen.” The 
following chart gives an idea of the various translations 
proposed for katta ases- and arha tittanu-. 


16 Bin-Nun, 186. 

17 Goetze, Halt. (1925), 63, Friedrich, HW (1952), 208. 

18 Bin-Nun, TH 5, 189 “banished.” 

19 Friedrich, HW 221. 

20 JCS 29 (1977), 152-4. 

21 TH 3 (1974), 40. 

22 Neue Bruchstiicke zum grossen Text des Hattusilis , 30. 


1930 Gotze 22 

katta ases- 
absetzen 

arlya tittanu- 

1952 HWb 

niedersetzen; 

verbannen(?) 

heruntersetzen 

1969 Houwink 
ten Cate 23 

confine 

oust 

1974 Onal 24 

verbannen 

absetzen 

1975 Cornelius 25 

absetzen, 

verbannen 

absetzen 

1975 Bin Nun 26 

depose 

depose 


It can be noted that Friedrich, Cornelius and Bin-Nun 
see relatively little difference in meaning between the 
two verbs. Friedrich, Onal and Cornelius see the 
notion of banishment in katta ases-, while Bin-Nun 
finds that aspect expressed in katta uiya-. Houwink ten 
Cate alone translates katta ases- as “to confine.” 
Although I too see minimal difference between katta 
ases- and arha tittanu-, it seems to me that katta ases- 
forms the antonym of ases-, just as arha tittanu- forms 
that of anda tittanu-. I would be inclined therefore to 
translate the first pair as “dethrone, unseat” and “en¬ 
throne, seat,” and the second as “depose”and “install.” 
That the Tawannanna was in fact put under a kind of 
house arrest or internment seems clear, but I do not see 
how katta ases- can be the term to express such a 
procedure, nor do I find any good reason to suppose 
with Friedrich {HW 35) that katta ases- is synonymous 
with kattan ases- (twice, KUB 10.54 v 18 and KBo 
16.99 vi? 10, both in broken contexts). If it be insisted 
that katta should here mean “down,” I would prefer to 
say that it means to make someone take a lower seat. 


Numen 16, 93. 

24 TH 3, 40f. 

25 RIDA 22, 27-45. 

26 TH 5, 185ff. 
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CATALOGUE 

Unless otherwise noted all identifications given here are Hoffner’s. 


I. Historical Fragments 


1 . 

NBC 11801 

3.6 X 3.9 

CTH 68.F; +KUB 19.51 (Kup. 
§§3-4); Hoffner join and copy. 

2. 

NBC 11870 

1.6 X 3.4 

CTH 3; previously in private 
collection and published as 

KBo 26.126. 

3. 

Or Inst 1982.5.2 

6.7 X1.7 

Treaty or instruction? 



II. Legal 

Fragments 

4. 

NBC 11803 

3.0 X 3.1 

CTH 292; Hittite Laws §§163- 
64; (+) KBo 6.18?. 

5. 

NBC 11816 

1.9 X 2.3 

CTH 292; Hittite Laws §§145- 
46; -fKBo 6.10? 

6. 

YBC 16149 

5.6 X 4.4 

CTH 294.1; -fKUB 40.88; 
cf. StBoT 4 22f.; Hoffner join 
and copy. 

7. 

NBC 3846 

5.4 X 5.1 

Instructions?; Goetze copy; for 
m Taskuili, see Laroche NH No. 
1296. 



III. Inventory Fragments 

8. 

“Columbia 

5.8 X 4.1 

CTH 242; +KUB 42.81?; Goetze 


University 

Library” 


copy; cf. CHD 3/1 sub malwtt. 

9. 

NBC 11796 

3.7 X 3.8 

To Sl-W-PU KO.GI in line 3, 
cf. KUB 42.69 passim, and see 
Giiterbock FsOtten 79. 

10. 

A 6728 

4.0 X 4.3 

mentions [ m 0al]pasulupi in line 


9. 
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IV. Vocabulary Fragment 

11. A 6735 1.6 X 2.0 Parallels KBo 26.44; possibly 

syllabic Sumerian column of izi 
or k£.gal?; Giiterbock 
identification. 

V. Mythological Fragment 


12. A 12232 7.8 X 5.7 


VI. Ritual 


13. 

NBC 11786 

3.5 X 1.5 

14. 

A 6723 

4.9 X 6.7 

15. 

NBC 3945 

4.5 X 3.3 

16. 

NBC 8900 

4.5 X 4.5 


17. 

NBC 11795 

3.3 X 3.4 

18. 

NBC 1879 

5.5 X 4.2 

19. 

NBC 3991 

3.6 X 2.2 

20. 

NBC 11798 

1.9 X 2.2 

21. 

NBC 11808 

1.2 X 2.1 

22. 

NBC 11811 

1.8 X 2.3 

23. 

NBC 11827 

2.7 X 2.9 

24. 

NBC 11833 

1.2 X 3.1 

25. 

NBC 11844 

2.9 X 1.9 

26. 

Or Inst 1984.4 

2.2 X 4.3 


VI.A. Probable 

27. A 6726 5.4 X 3.4 


CTH 364. 

Fragments 

CTH 413?; dupl. KBo 22.142 iv 
9ff. 

CTH 450; first nine lines of ob¬ 
verse closely parallel KUB 
30.19+ i Iff.; cf. Otten, HTR 32f. 
CTH 458.2.B; dupl. KUB 17.28 ii 
32-41; Goetze identification. 

Note in line 6: [URU .A]r-zi-tva-il 
(over erasure), “in Arzawan (i.e., 
Luwian?).” 

Medical; note k\i-i wa-a$-si in 
line 2. 

Cf. CTH 760; lines 5-8 dupl. 

KUB 35.44 rev. 2-5. 

Goetze copy. 


Cf. CTH 448.4.B. 

Par. KUB 9.34 iii 21ff. 


Ritual Fragments 

[Corr.: rather a letter or treaty] 
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28. 

NBC 11779 

3.7 X 3.1 


29. 

NBC 11782 

2.3 X 3.9 


30. 

NBC 11788 

2.3 X 2.1 


31. 

NBC 11789 

2.5 X 1.2 


32. 

NBC 11814 

1.8 X 2.5 


33. 

NBC 11815 

2.0 X 1.2 

Cf. KUB 43.55 ii 7ff. 

34. 

NBC 11839 

3.5 X 3.6 


35. 

NBC 11854 

4.8 X 2.8 


36. 

YBC 16197 

4.1 X 3.9 

CTH 760.1.2; parallel or duplicate 
to KUB 9.4 iii 1-12 and KUB 9.34 
iii 39-47. 

37. 

NBC 3948 

2.8 X 4.4 


38. 

NBC 11802 

2.8 X 2.6 


39. 

NBC 11832 

2.3 X 2.6 

VII. Festival Fragments 

40. 

A 11176 

10.2 X 4.9 

CTH 655; (+)KBo 3.63? 

41. 

NCBT 2283 

3.7 X 4.9 

CTH 628.II.B; dupl. KUB 12.12 v 
2-5; Goetze copy. 

42. 

NBC 3844 

7.4 X 6.5 

Cf. CTH 750.6. 

43. 

NBC 3947 

2.8 X 2.9 

CTH 744.6. 

44. 

NBC 11785 

2.5 X 2.5 

CTH 670; parallel KBo 25.88:5-8. 

45. 

NBC 11791 

2.8 X 3.0 


46. 

NBC 11792 

3.5 X 2.3 


47. 

NBC 11793 

4.3 X 2.9 

Cf. CTH 701.1. 

48. 

NBC 11823 

2.7 X 2.8 


49. 

Spencer 768 


See A. Sayce, JRAS 1907 913ff., 
and Gii ter bock. Studies Mellink; 
Giiterbock copy. 

50. 

NBC 11825 

1.3 X 2.8 

CTH 631; dupl. KUB 34.120:2-7. 

51. 

YBC 16189 

5.0 X 4.6 

Cf. CTH 604.B. 

52. 

YBC 16201 

6.6 X 5.9 

CTH 670; cf. KUB 25.7 i 1-2. 

53. 

A 12234 

5.8 X 7.3 

colophon with names 


[ m Piba-UR.M]AH, ["'Palluwara]- 
LtJ, [»N]U.GIS.SAR; 
cf. Mascheroni, Hethitica 
5 95-109. 
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54. 

YBC 16812 

8.0 X 8.7 

CTH 641; +KBo 29.213; published 
in transliteration by Giiterbock, 
Florilegium Anatolicum 
(Studies Laroche) pp. 138-42. 

55. 

YBC 16195 

4.6 X 4.4 

CTH 628.II.a? 


VILA. 

Probable Festival Fragments 

56. 

NBC 11869 

3.1 X 2.9 

Giiterbock copy. 

57. 

A 6725 

5.1 X 5.0 


58. 

NBC 1640 

4.4 X 3.1 

Goetze copy. 

59. 

NBC 11777 

3.5 X 4.2 

Cf. KBo 22.222 iii 2ff. and KBo 
23.89 i 5. 

60. 

NBC 11778 

3.5 X 2.9 

Cf. CTH 648. 

61. 

NBC 11797 

4.3 X 1.3 


62. 

NBC 11804 

2.5 X 1.3 

Cf. KUB 25.32+ i 14. 

63. 

NBC 11810 

2.9 X 2.9 

Cf. KBo 11.1 obv. 10. 

64. 

NBC 11813 

1.8 X 1.6 


65. 

NBC 11817 

1.2 X 2.3 

Cf. KBo 26.152 rev. 1-3? 

66. 

NBC 11821 

2.8 X 2.3 


67. 

NBC 11829 

1.2 X 1.2 

Cf. CTH 701. 

68. 

NBC 11831 

1.9 X 2.4 

Cf. KBo 25.14 ii 4ff. 

69. 

NBC 11843 

2.8 X 1.9 


70. 

NBC 11847 

1.7 X 2.2 


71. 

NBC 11849 

2.7 X 3.1 

VIII. Oracle Fragments 


(most of these identified by Berman) 

72. 

NBC 11868 

4.5 X 4.3 

Giiterbock copy; obverse bird 
oracles; reverse similar 
to KUB 48.107 and 110 
(CTH 375.1); cf. Lebrun Hymnes 
140-42 and von Schuler Kaskaer 
162. 

73. 

NBC 4080 

6.0 X 6.4 

Cf. KUB 6.1, 6.2; SU. 

74. 

NBC 11780 

3.5 X 2.5 

MUSEN .hurri. 

75. 

YBC 16203 

6.1 X 6.8 

CTH 580; MUSEN, KIN. 

76. 

A 12233 

7.4 X 4.2 

MUSEN. 

77. 

NBC 11787 

2.0 X 2.0 

Type uncertain. 
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78. 

NBC 11790 

2.2 X 3.3 

SU? 

79. 

NBC 11806 

2.0 X 2.6 

Type uncertain. 

80. 

YBC 16184 

3.5 X 3.3 

KIN. 

81. 

A 6729 

4.4 X 2.8 

KIN. 

82. 

A 6727 

4.3 X 4.7 

MUSEN? 

83. 

Or Inst 1982.5.3 

6.6 X 3.8 

Type uncertain. 



IX. Omen Fragment 

84. 

NBC 1641 

3.9 X 6.0 

CTH 535; cf. KUB 8.28 and 7/w 
(reference courtesy Giiterbock). 



X. Hurrian Fragments 

85. 


8.0 X 6.5 

Piece in private collection 
copied by Goetze in 1942; 
present location unknown. 

86. 

NBC 11799 

4.7 X 2.7 


87. 

NBC 3946 

5.2 X 3.1 


88. 

NBC 11781 

1.3 X 2.4 


89. 

NBC 11800 

2.6 X 1.9 


90. 

NBC 11807 

2.8 X 2.5 

Or Hattie? 

91. 

A 6727 

4.0 X 5.3 




XI. Hattie Fragments 

92. 

NBC 11794 

3.5 X 4.4 


93. 

NBC 11805 

3.1 X 2.4 


94. 

NBC 11824 

4.4 X 3.9 



XII. Unidentified Fragments 

95. 

NBC 1651 

3.5 X 6.5 


96. 

NBC 11783 

3.8 X 2.2 


97. 

NBC 11784 

2.9 X 3.5 


98. 

NBC 11809 

2.3 X 2.9 


99. 

NBC 11812 

3.4 X 3.5 

Probably oath or treaty. 

100. 

NBC 11818 

1.8 X 2.6 


101. 

NBC 11819 

1.0 X 3.1 
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102. 

NBC 11820 

1.7 

103. 

NBC 11822 

1.2 

104. 

NBC 11826 

1.8 

105. 

NBC 11828 

2.2 

106. 

NBC 11830 

2.1 

107. 

NBC 11834 

2.9 

108. 

NBC 11836 

2.1 

109. 

NBC 11837 

2.1 

110. 

NBC 11838 

3.0 

111. 

NBC 11841 

4.1 

112. 

NBC 11842 

3.3 

113. 

NBC 11845 

4.3 

114. 

NBC 11846 

3.8 

115. 

NBC 11848 

1.9 

116. 

NBC 11850 

2.8 

117. 

NBC 11851 

3.7 

118. 

NBC 11852 

2.5 

119. 

NBC 11853 

2.2 

120. 

NBC 11855 

2.1 

121. 

NBC 11856 

1.9 

122. 

NBC 11857 

1.3 

123. 

NBC 11858 

2.1 

124. 

NBC 11859 

2.1 

125. 

NBC 11862 

1.9 

126. 

NBC 11863 

2.3 

127. 

NBC 11864 

2.7 

128. 

NCBT 2299 

4.0 

129. 

NBC 11871 

1.8 

130. 

NBC 11872 

2.7 

131. 

A 6730 

2.8 

132. 

A 6732 

3.2 

133. 

A 6733 

3.6 

134. 

A 6734 

2.5 

135. 

A 6736 

1.9 

136. 

A 6737 

1.8 

137. 

A 6738 

1.9 


X 3.3 
X 1.1 
X 3.4 
X 2.3 
X 2.1 
X 1.7 
X 4.3 
X 1.1 
X 4.1 
X 4.9 
X 2.8 
X 4.2 
X 3.0 
X 2.6 
X 3.8 
X 2.1 
X 1.7 
X 1.5 
X 2.3 
X 2.4 
X 3.6 
X 0.4 
X 2.3 
X 1.5 
X 1.2 
X 1.4 
X 3.9 
X 2.8 
X 2.1 

X 2.7 Cf. KBo 17.43 i 11 
X 3.5 
X 2.5 
X 2.7 
X 2.6 
X 2.3 
X 2.2 
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CONCORDANCES 


I. MUSEUM AND COLLECTION NUMBERS 

For the convenience of the reader we have included here references to 
all publications of Hittite texts from the relevant collections, most 
importantly to Albrecht Gotze’s Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte (Marburg, 
1930) (VBoT). See also the Concordance to VBoT Numbers (p. 11) and 
Collations to Texts Published Previously (pp. 14ff.), below. 


“Columbia University Library” 
unnumbered — No. 8 


Field Museum 

unnumbered — VBoT 26 


Grinnell College 

Spencer 768 — No. 49 

Newell Collection of Babylonian Tablets 

NCBT 2283 - No. 41 
NCBT 2299 — No. 128 


Nies Babylonian Collection 

NBC 1640 — No. 58 


NBC 1641 — No. 84 
NBC 1648 - VBoT 15 
NBC 1650 — VBoT 21 
NBC 1651 — No. 95 
NBC 1879 — No. 18 
NBC 1908 — VBoT 13 
NBC 1909 — VBoT 14 
NBC 1910 — VBoT 16 
NBC 2506 — VBoT 24 
NBC 3842 — Finkelstein, JCS 
10 (1956) 102 
NBC 3844 — No. 42 
NBC 3846 — No. 7 


NBC 3934 — Goetze, JCS 1 
(1947) 241ff. 
NBC 3939 — VBoT 17 
NBC 3940 — VBoT 18 
NBC 3941 — VBoT 19 
NBC 3942 — VBoT 20 
NBC 3943 — VBoT 23 
NBC 3944 — VBoT 22 
NBC 3945 — No. 15 
NBC 3946 — No. 87 
NBC 3947 — No. 43 
NBC 3948 — No. 37 
NBC 3991 - No. 19 
NBC 4080 - No. 73 
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NBC 8900 — No. 16 
NBC 11777 - No. 59 
NBC 11778 — No. 60 
NBC 11779 — No. 28 
NBC 11780 — No. 74 
NBC 11781 — No. 88 
NBC 11782 — No. 29 
NBC 11783 — No. 96 
NBC 11784 - No. 97 
NBC 11785 - No. 44 
NBC 11786 — No. 13 
NBC 11787 — No. 77 
NBC 11788 — No. 30 
NBC 11789 — No. 31 
NBC 11790 — No. 78 
NBC 11791 — No. 45 
NBC 11792 — No. 46 
NBC 11793 — No. 47 
NBC 11794 — No. 92 
NBC 11795 — No. 17 
NBC 11796 - No. 9 
NBC 11797 - No. 61 
NBC 11798 — No. 20 
NBC 11799 — No. 86 
NBC 11800 — No. 82 
NBC 11801 — No. 1 
NBC 11802 — No. 38 
NBC 11803 — No. 4 
NBC 11804 — No. 62 
NBC 11805 - No. 93 
NBC 11806 — No. 79 
NBC 11807 — No. 90 
NBC 11808 — No. 21 
NBC 11809 — No. 98 
NBC 11810 — No. 63 
NBC 11811 — No. 22 
NBC 11812 — No. 99 
NBC 11813 — No. 64 
NBC 11814 — No. 32 
NBC 11815 — No. 33 


NBC 11816 — No. 5 
NBC 11817 — No. 65 
NBC 11818 — No. 100 
NBC 11819 - No. 101 
NBC 11820 — No. 102 
NBC 11821 — No. 66 
NBC 11822 — No. 103 
NBC 11823 — No. 48 
NBC 11824 — No. 94 
NBC 11825 — No. 50 
NBC 11826 — No. 104 
NBC 11827 — No. 23 
NBC 11828 — No. 105 
NBC 11829 — No. 67 
NBC 11830 — No. 106 
NBC 11831 — No. 68 
NBC 11832 — No. 39 
NBC 11833 — No. 24 
NBC 11834 — No. 107 
NBC 11836 — No. 108 
NBC 11837 - No. 109 
NBC 11838 - No. 110 
NBC 11839 — No. 34 
NBC 11841 — No. Ill 
NBC 11842 — No. 112 
NBC 11843 — No. 69 
NBC 11844 - No. 25 
NBC 11845 — No. 113 
NBC 11846 — No. 114 
NBC 11847 — No. 70 
NBC 11848 — No. 115 
NBC 11849 — No. 71 
NBC 11850 — No. 116 
NBC 11851 — No. 117 
NBC 11852 — No. 118 
NBC 11853 - No. 119 
NBC 11854 — No. 35 
NBC 11855 — No. 120 
NBC 11856 — No. 121 
NBC 11857 - No. 122 
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NBC 11858 - No. 123 

NBC 11868 — No. 72 

NBC 11859 — No. 124 

NBC 11869 - No. 56 

NBC 11862 — No. 125 

NBC 11870 - No. 2 

NBC 11863 — No. 126 

NBC 11871 — No. 129 

NBC 11864 - No. 127 

NBC 11872 - No. 130 

Oriental Institute* 

A 6004 — VBoT 30 

A 6733 — No. 133 

A 6005 — VBoT 31 

A 6734 — No. 134 

A 6006 — VBoT 33 

A 6735 — No. 11 

A 6007 — VBoT 32 

A 6736 — No. 135 

A 6723 — No. 14 

A 6737 — No. 136 

A 6724 — No. 91 

A 6738 — No. 137 

A 6725 — No. 57 

A 11176 — No. 40 

A 6726 — No. 27 

A 12232 — No. 12 

A 6727 — No. 82 

A 12233 — No. 76 

A 6728 — No. 10 

A 12234 — No. 53 

A 6729 — No. 81 

1982.5.2 — No. 3 

A 6730 — No. 131 

1982.5.3 — No. 83 

A 6731 — VBoT 49 

A 6732 — No. 132 

1984.4 — No. 26 

Yale Babylonian Collection 

YBC 16149 — No. 6 

YBC 16175 — VBoT 132 

YBC 16163 — VBoT 120 

YBC 16176 — VBoT 133 

YBC 16164 — VBoT 121 

YBC 16177 — VBoT 134 

YBC 16165 — VBoT 122 

YBC 16178 — VBoT 135 

YBC 16166 — VBoT 123 

YBC 16184 - No. 80 

YBC 16167 - VBoT 124 

YBC 16187 — VBoT 136 

YBC 16168 — VBoT 125 

YBC 16189 — No. 51 

YBC 16169 — VBoT 126 

YBC 16195 — No. 55 

YBC 16170 — VBoT 127 

YBC 16197 — No. 36 

YBC 16171 — VBoT 128 

YBC 16201 — No. 52 

YBC 16172 — VBoT 129 

YBC 16203 — No. 75 

YBC 16173 — VBoT 130 

YBC 16174 — VBoT 131 

YBC 16812 — No. 54 

*Goetze mistakenly assigned VBoT 25 to the Oriental Institute; it is in fact in the Izmir 
Museum. On the other hand, VBoT 49 is in Chicago, rather than being part of the one-time 


“Constantinople Women’s College” collection. 
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Private Collection 


No. 85 


II. CONCORDANCE TO VBoT NUMBERS 

Note that the late Professor Goetze’s private collection has become part 
of the Yale Babylonian Collection. In addition, the Sayce Collection is now 
in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, whose museum numbers we include 
here by courtesy of Professor Giiterbock. 


13 — NBC 1908 

14 — NBC 1909 

15 — NBC 1648 

16 — NBC 1910 

17 — NBC 3939 

18 — NBC 3940 

19 — NBC 3941 

20 - NBC 3942 

21 - NBC 1650 

22 - NBC 3944 

23 — NBC 3943 

24 — NBC 2506 

25 — Izmir (see note * on p. 10) 

26 — Field Museum 

30 — A 6004 

31 — A 6005 

32 — A 6007 

33 — A 6006 

49 — A 6731 (see note # on p. 10) 

72 — Sayce 1 — 1933.1061 

73 — Sayce 2 — 1933.1058d 

74 - Sayce 3 - 1933.1058h 

75 — Sayce 4 — 1933.1058m 

76 — Sayce 5 — 1933.1058e 

77 — Sayce 6 — 1933.1058r 

78 — Sayce 7 — 1933.1058v 

79 — Sayce 9 — 1933.1058g 

80 — Sayce 10 — 1933.1058i 

81 — Sayce 8 — 1933.1058t 

82 — Sayce 11 — 1933.1058u 


83 - Sayce 12 — 1933.1059 

84 — Sayce 13 — 1933.1058f 

85 — Sayce 14 — 1933.1058s 

86 — Sayce 15 — 1933.1058a 

87 - Sayce 16 — 1933.1062 

88 — Sayce 17 — 1933.1058c 

89 — Sayce 18 — 1933.1060 

90 — Sayce 19 — 1933.1058b 

91 — Sayce 20 - 1933.1058n 

92 — Sayce 21 — 1933.10581 

93 — Sayce 22 — 1933.1058x 

94 — Sayce 23 — 1933.1058p 

120 — Gotze 1 — YBC 16163 

121 — Gotze 2 — YBC 16164 

122 — Gotze 3 — YBC 16165 

123 — Gotze 4 — YBC 16166 

124 — Gotze 5 — YBC 16167 

125 — Gotze 6 — YBC 16168 

126 — Gotze 7 — YBC 16169 

127 — Gotze 8 — YBC 16170 

128 — Gotze 9 — YBC 16171 

129 — Gotze 10 — YBC 16172 

130 — Gotze 11 — YBC 16173 

131 — Gotze 12 — YBC 16174 

132 — Gotze 13 — YBC 16175 

133 — Gotze 14 — YBC 16176 

134 — Gotze 15 — YBC 16177 

135 — Gotze 16 — YBC 16178 

136 — “Heidelberg” — YBC 16187 
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INDICES 


I. PERSONAL NAMES 


[H]a-ab-la-ta-ru-up-sa-n[i ], 6 iii 1 
[ m Hal-]pa 7 -su-lu-pi , 10:9 

m Ha-an-ti-li-is, 40 rev. 3 
m Mas-hu-i-lu-wa, 1:6, (8), (9) 
m Mur-si-DlNGYR-LIM, 40 rev. 2, 4; 
128:5 

m Tar-ga-as-sa-na-al-li, 1:5 
[ m Palluwara-] LU, 53:5 


[ m P$a-UR.M]AH, 53:4 
m Tas-ku-DYNGlR-LIM, 7:5, (7) 
m Du-ut-b[a-li-ya\ , 78:5 
-AMAR.MUSEN, 75:7; 76:4 
[ m N]U.GlS.SAR, 53:6 
[ ]-fia-ri-li-is , 72 rev. 6 
[ ]-x-me-la-as , 72 rev. 4 
[ ]x-pf-t-Zt-t[§], 72 rev. 2 


II. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


URU. A-ri-fra-zi'-ya, 59:5 
URU.TUL-na, 16:(2)’; 73:1 
[KUR URU.A]r-za-[u-tH, 1:1 

[URU.A]r-zi-u;a(over erased -i/a-)- 
il , 16:6 

URU.//a-af-fa-sa, 40 rev. 6 
KUR URU.//a-aMi, 72 ii 7 
rURU].//a-a£-£w-$i, 1:(2); 14 rev. 5 


KUR \JRV.Ha-at-t[u- ], 123:2 
KUR URU.Hwr-n, 72 ii (2) 

SA KUR Hur-ri, 72 ii 6 
URU.Ne-r[i-i/c ? ], 49:5; 12:1[(?)] 
[KURl]D.S e-e-ba, 1:4 
[URU] .Za-az-/i-i[p-pa], 63:3 
URU.Zf-puZ-d[fl], 62:1 


III. DIVINE NAMES 


Not including those appearing as lots in KIN-oracles. 


d Hal-ma , 54 obv. 12 
d Ha-sa-me-li , 62:2 
d Ha-as-ka 1 -la-a, 60:3 
d He-bat , 45:3, 4 
d Is-ba-ra, 54 obv. 1, rev. 3 
d GuZ-S[i- ], 33:4 
( d )Ni-in-ga-as, 84:3, 7, (9) 
d Sa-an-ga-ra, 54 obv. 12 
d Ta-a-[ ], 134:3 
d Ta-si-mi-i[t- ], 131:3 
d Tu-uli-hi-it-ra , 54 obv. 12 
d Z i-pdr-wa a -a, 42:4, 7, (12) 


d £.A-in, 88:6 
d IMIN.IMIN.BI, 16:5 
d KAL.LUGAL, 57:3 ? 
( d )Kt).BABBAR-an, 12:7 
( d )KtJ.BABBAR-i, 12:9 
d U, 12:1 ? 
d U-an, 40 obv. 5 
d U-a§, 19:4 
d U-m, 40 obv. 4 
d U URU .A-ri-fia-zi'-ya, 59:5 
d U URU .Hat-[ti], 133:3 
d U URU .Zi-pal-da, 62:1 
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( d )UD.SIG 5 , 14:5 
d UTU, 56:2 
d UTU-t/[n], 76:15 
d UTU-aS, 54 obv. 12 
d UTU-t, 65:6 


d UTU AN-[£], 56:2 
d UTU URU.TtJL-na, 73:1 
tdk-na-as d UTU-uS, 40 obv. 9 
tdk-na-as d UTU-a5, 40 obv. 6 
tdk-na-ak d UTU-i, 40 obv. 7 
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COLLATIONS 

To texts published previously. 


VBoT 13 (NBC 1908) 

obv. 2: ka- -as-ti-ta 

line 5': -tap-al-li 

obv. 4: sa- 

line 9', end: IS- 

obv. 5: sa-ne-iz-zi-ma- 

VBoT 14 (NBC 1909) 

obv. 8: /jtjl -am 

line 1': 

obv. 10: ^ -an 

line 7 ' 

obv. 12 : 

line 10': -wa a -ma 

obv. 15, end: // 

line 15': ~ wu u ~ u * 

rev. 1': [ ki-ra- ta 1 

line 17': i-ri-bim- 'fj 

rev. 2', edge: 

line 19': 

insert paragraph stroke after rev. 

VBoT 15 (NBC 1648) 

rev. 9', end: 

line 1': ^FTT) 

rev. 10', end: 

line 2': UDU.0I.A 

rev. 12', beginning: -am-an 

line 4', erasure: 

rev. 13', end: -en- 

line 8': ^ 

rev. 15', beginning: 

VBoT 16 (NBC 1910) 

VBoT 17 (NBC 3939) 

obv. 

line 2': ft -iz-zi 
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VBoT 18 (NBC 3940) 
line 6', end: kj 

VBoT 19 (NBC 3941) 
line 4', end: il-te-\ 3^ 
line 

VBoT 21 (NBC 1650) 
line 3': Y iS-TUR 

VBoT 23 (NBC 3943) 
line 6': \ -du-us 

VBoT 24 (NBC 2506) 
i 20: SA- 
i 24: 

similar elsewhere 


iv 37: 

VBoT 26 (Field Museum) * 
obv. ? 6: fi- 
obv. ? 12: 1 1J£ 
obv. ? 13, end: 


rev. 7 : 



‘from a cast at the Oriental Institute 

VBoT 30 (A 6004) 


i 27: is- -na-as obv - end: 

i 36: GlS.&a- -ki-es-na-aS obv - 16 > end: 

i 44: -kdn-zi VBoT 31 (A 6005) 


ii 8: paragraph stroke follows 


iii 44: 


-a-u-wa-ar 


line 1, mid.: ^FTtJI.A-uS 
line 2, end: tu- 
line 6, beg.: 


iv 10: }}u-u- 


-ti-ya-mi 
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VBoT 32 (A 6007) 

VBoT 130 (YBC 16173) 

line 18, end: t/fffif/ 

line 5', end: 

VBoT 33 (A 6006) 

VBoT 136 (YBC 16187) 

line 2, beg.: 

line 4, end: 

line 3, beg.: -an 

line 5: [ E]GIR- ar-fya 

line 5: beg.: 

line 8: 

line 12, end: -ya- 

line 14, beg.: 

VBoT 120 (YBC 16163) 

JCS 10 (1957) 102 (NBC 3842) 


obv. 2, end: Hur- 

i 6': ftff 

obv. 4, end: 

i 23': no paragraph stroke follows 

obv. 7, 9, 11, 19: SlG.#A- ^ - 

iii 1': -^a 1 - 

TI/TUM 

iii 4': no- 0/0 

[obv. 5, 13, etc. as in copy] 

VBoT 121 (YBC 16164) 

obv. 18: URU .Sar-ma- 

line 1': 

rev. 4, end: ^ t 

line 2': -la-u-as 

rev. 7: GAD.DAM 

VBoT 128 (YBC 16171) 

JCS 1 (1947) 243 (NBC 3934) 

lines on obv. slant severely 
to upper right 

obv. 7': 


iii6: Jffe 
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obv. 14': 4$ 
obv. 31': 


rev. 3', end: 

rev. 20', end: SIG 5 -gw- 
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No. 1 

NBC 11801 



No. 2 

NBC 11870 
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No. 3 No. 4 

1982.5.2 NBC 11803 



§146 
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No. 6 

YBC 16149 


“y m4^~ /: 

, 4 -H' ar44~: 44 

jHf r 

burnt 
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No. 8 


Col. Univ. Library 
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No. 13 
NBC 11786 


£ftivr4-fr& W>-^t 


No. 14 

A 6723 
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No. 15 

NBC 3945 
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No. 18 

NBC 1879 
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No. 22 
NBC 11811 


No. 23 
NBC 11827 



No. 24 
NBC 11833 
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No. 30 No. 31 No. 32 

NBC 11788 NBC 11789 NBC 11814 



burnt 
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No. 37 

NBC 3948 


NBC 11802 
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No. 40 

A 11176 


* 1 ”'. \ surface very worn obv. 

W&jfcf \mYr~~, 

****** 


Ir rrf/P ” 1 )/ T » * 'i r ^\ v 


bottom of tablet 
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No. 45 
NBC 11791 



No. 46 
NBC 11792 






No. 47 
NBC 11793 
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No. 49 
Spencer 768 


^ 



5^^^ ji? 

t>f ^' { 


10 


No. 51 
YBC 16189 


left edge 


No. 50 
NBC 11825 



gtfm»&f2?777Tr, 


#&W mw// 

4&« ////////z 


\fW/, 


10 
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No. 54 

YBC 16812 _ 


° bv - wfwrtft 

1KMWr#*ffips kMM 

-wt «r^- w n. i&rtti 

Tftggm&kw 

iww 

ftirivx f *)Nr#r m m ***-*& f 
m;>- fifth M?&rb0f tfM&mM 
M»W( * gjf t$0&¥ *ifcrm 
fw #1? £#«»/ 

15 m p4? 

wJ 
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No. 55 

YBC 16195 



other side completely abraded 


No. 56 No. 57 

NBC 11869 A 6725 
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No. 58 

NBC 1640 
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No. 69 
NBC 11843 


No. 70 
NBC 11847 


No. 71 
NBC 11849 
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upper edge 


No. 73 
NBC 4080 


10 


20 





-Tf r^Ar^q ' 

U ^ p: 332, “ 











*£&<*>* 


K . 


$*#*** 




Ht®' 

^ ^ ^ *#<K 

^tM ,iU ~ ^V- ^ ^<y 
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No. 74 
NBC 11780 


upper edge 
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No. 75 
YBC 16203 



*T WWWtP 

f-Xx. MOfe.tr y-fVSb- ^ 


10 


*MW- 

i-4>- Wr j MW(< 

$ 7 ^ As 

HWhs4a-^n 

fh> 

ip( jfrHfajj 

~^Hfh~) 

W>~ fl^TWWt, 
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No. 76 
A 12233 


No. 78 



No. 77 
NBC 11787 


NBC 11790 
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No. 79 No. 80 

NBC 11806 YBC 16184 



rev. uninscribed 

No. 81 
A 6729 
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No. 84 

NBC 1641 
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No. 85 

private collection 
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No. 86 

NBC 11799 



No. 87 

NBC 3946 
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No. 88 No. 89 

NBC 11781 NBC 11800 



No. 90 

NBC 11807 
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No. 92 
NBC 11794 



No. 94 

No - 93 NBC 11824 

NBC 11805 
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No. 116 No. 117 

NBC 11850 NBC 11851 
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No. 124 No. 125 No. 126 

NBC 11859 NBC 11862 NBC 11863 



No. 127 
NBC 11864 



No. 129 
NBC 11871 




No. 128 
NCBT2299 




edge 
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The Hittite word for “Oil” and its Derivatives 1 ) 


One of the most common Sumerograms in Hittite texts is I “oil”, 2 ) 
for which no one has yet proposed a Hittite reading. The known 
phonetic complements of I cumulatively suggest that the word was a 
neuter, either an a-stem or an n-stem. It has the following para- 
digm: 3 ) 

neuter nom.-acc. (nom. by context) I -an KUB 13.8:8 (MH), KBo 17.105ii 34, 
iv 2, KUB 17.10 iv 29 (OH/MS). 

(accus. by context) l-an KUB 4.3 obv. 17, KUB 7.41 + i39, KUB 10.92 vi 12, 
KUB 12.5 iv 12, KUB 12.63 rev. 17, KUB 17.13:2, 10, KUB 27.1 iv 39, KUB 
30.36 ii 1, KUB 33.73 + 74i 15, KUB 41.8i 16, KUB 43.37 ii 16, KBo 3.23 rev. 
8 (OH/NS), KBo 6.3 iv 28 (OH/NS), KBo 10.45 i 32, KBo 20.28 obv. 18, KBo 
27.136 rev. 3,2 Mast iii 22, VBoT 1:14 (MH/MS): probably with -(y)a “and” l-na 
KBo 17.4 ii 3 (OS). 

ergative l-an-za KUB 24.2 i 10 in kinuna*tta sanezzis warsulas GI ^ERIN-dnzd 
l-an-za kallisdu “Now let the sweet odor, the cedar (and) the oil summon you”, 
genitive I-^KUB 35.84 ii? 7. 

locative l-i KUB 8.67 iv? 7, KUB 32.74 iii 2, KUB 45.47 ii 14. 

instrumental KBo 10.45 ii 15, KBo 12.96 i 9, KBo 14.100 obv. 13, KUB 7.41 + 

ii 15, KUB 39.15 iv (1), KUB 54.49 obv. 7, KUB 54.55 obv.? 3, KUB 57.66 iii 

6, KUB 60.121 obv. 10, 13, 15 (Popko, AoF 18:240), FHL 185:5?. 

ablative (including instrumental abl.) l-az KUB 32.74 iii 4, KUB 44.44:7, KUB 

59.66 iii 8, 12, KUB 60.11 obv. 5, I-za KBo 11.32 obv. 23. 

A rare plural is written I.HI.A KBo 8.66:5 and KUB 32.53 right column 11. 

Since the form l-rta stands for l-ma, there is no evidence from the 
phonetic compliments to indicate the final consonant of the word. All 
that can be elicited from this evidence is that the word was neuter, 


*) Dedicated to my longtime colleague and dear friend, Professor Hans 
G. Gtiterbock, a master of virtually every area of Hittite and Anatolian studies and 
the first Hittitologist to seriously explore the sources of vegetable oil according to 
Hittite texts: see Gtiterbock 1968. Today, May 27, 1994, in his 86th birthday. - 
I wish to thank Professor H. Craig Melchert of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill and Professor Bill Darden of The University of Chicago for valu¬ 
able advice on the Proto-Indo-European aspects of this problem. 

2 ) Riister and Neu 1989 sign no. 72, also read LA. 

3 ) Unteil I am convinced that the same word underlay not only I, but also 
UZU.i, i.GI§ and t Gl $SERDUM, I will only use phonetic compliments on the 
simple form I. 

Hist Sprachforsch. 107, 222-230, ISSN 0935-3518 
© Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1994 
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and that its nom.-accus. sg. ended in -an, which could reflect either 
an rf-stem or an n-stem. 

Although it remains to be proven that the same Hittite word under¬ 
lay I and UZU.I, it appears from the "resolved” writing UDU-as l-an 
kitta “fat of a sheep lies” KUB 17.10 iv 29 that the more common 
I.UDU can also stand for a genitival construction of which the nomen 
regens was I -an. This evidence is supplemented by KBo 17.105 ii, 
where I.UDU in line 27 is referred to in line 34 as l-an. Alongside of 
this, there is evidence that appuzzi was a Hittite reading of I.UDU 4 ) 
especially in the sense of Akkadian himsu “fatty tissue around the 
intestines”. 5 ) 

The evidence for the Hittite reading of I begins with the Middle 
Hittite Hurro-Hittite bilingual composition whose hand copies have 
been published in KBo 32 and the publication of whose edition by 
E.Neu we are still awaiting as I write these lines. It therefore remains 
to be seen what Neu will do with the critical passages in that official 
edition. But he has treated the relevant passages preliminarily in Neu 
1988 18. 

The passages in question read as follows: (Hurr.) su-ul-lu-u-up-ri 
e-er-pi-ne-es e-ep-he-e-ni / ta-la-ah-hu-u-um : ta-la-ah-hu-u-um e- 
ep-he-e-ni / ha-a-sar-re pu-u-zi-hu-um : pu-u-zi-hu-um ha-a-sar-re 
na-ah-ha-ap u-la-a-nu-u-um = “A dog pulled a sullubri- loaf out of 
the oven. Out of the oven he pulled it, and dipped it in oil. In oil he 
dipped it, and sat down, and ate it” KBo 32.14 iv 9-12 = (Hittite) 
MNDA kugullan UR.Gl 7 -as UDUN-nryd piran arha pittenut / para*an* 
kan huittiat UDUN -niyaz n*an*kan I -i / anda suniat sa-ak-ni*an*kan 
anda / suniat n*as*za esat n*an adanna dais “A dog ran off with a 
kugulla- loaf from in front of the oven. Out of the oven he pulled it, 
and dipped it in oil. In sakni he dipped it, and sat down, and began 
to eat it” KBo 32.14 iii 9-12 (Hurro-Hitt. bilingual text “Song of Release”, 
MH/MS), cf. Neu 1988 18; (Hurr.) ka-mi-e-ne-es ka 4 -ak-ka 4 -ri ta-li-i-ia 
e-ep-he-ni-ta-an ta-la-ah-hu-um e-ep-he-e-ni ha-sar-re pu-u-zi-hu- 
um / pu-u-zi-hu-up ha-a-sar-re na-ah-ha-ap u-la-a-nu-u-um KBo 
32.14 rev. 23-27 = (Hittite) hilusis*kan ™ DA kugullan UDUN -niyaz 
para sallannaipara*an*kan UDUN-y^z huittiat / [n*an*ka]n anda I -i 
suniat sakni*an*kan anda suniat n*as*za esat man adanna dais “A 
A*7«n!-animal dragged a kugulla- loaf out of the oven. Out of the oven 


4 ) See HW 2 1:193 f. with earlier literature, and HED 1:103 f. (“animal fat, tal¬ 
low”). 

5 ) CAD sub voce himsu . 
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it dragged it and dipped [it] in oil. In sakni it dipped it, and sat down 
and began to eat it” KBo 32.14 rev. 28-29, on the Hurrian version of these lines 
see also Wilhelm, Fs Heger (1992) 670 who translates “Das Kame-Tier zog ein kak- 
kari- Brot aus dem Ofen, aus dem Ofen zog es es” with no substantial difference in 
meaning; here Hitt. ^™ DA kugullan translates not Hurrian sullubri , but kakkari , and 
again the same Hurrian verb puzihum/puzihup is rendered by two different, although 
virtually synonymous Hittite verbs, para sallanai- and para huittiya-. 

Neu correctly observes that the Hurrian version uses hasarre in 
both clauses, but in the second clause of each of these two passages 
the Hittite version changes from I-i to sa-ak-ni which he takes as a 
sg. loc. of sakkar “dung”. It is, of course, not impossible that the 
Hittite translator should vary from the verbatim repetition in the 
Hurrian. We saw this in the rendering of Hurrian e-ep-he-e-ni / ta-la- 
ah-hu-u-um: ta-la-ah-hu-u-um e-ep-he-e-ni by Hittite piran arha pit- 
tenut / para*an*kan huittiat. But examples such as the latter do not go 
so far as to introduce expressions which are in no way synonymous. 
For this reason we must reject the interpretation of sa-ak-ni in the 
bilingual as a form of sakkar “dung”. The first possibility which 
comes to mind is that sa-ak-ni is simply another writing of I-i, and 
that this provides us with valuable evidence for the Hittite reading of 
I. The failure to write *I-ni should not be allowed as an objection, 
since other words ignore the consonantal element regularly in the 
phonetic complement for the locative singular (e.g. §U -i not *§U -ri 
for kissari), and because scribes may have wished to avoid writing 
NI-NI. 

Supporting evidence of a very strong sort is found in the phrase 
saknas parsur which describes a dish set before the king and queen in 
the course of religious ceremonies. This phrase, sometimes abbre¬ 
viated as saknas “(stew/soup) of (i.e., containing) oil/fat” is certainly 
simply the syllabic equivalent of the exceedingly common logogram 
TU 7 .i “stew/soup of oil”, which is likewise presented to the royal 
couple. The examples of the syllabic writing are: [...] / TU 7 sa-ak- 
na-a-as tianzi “[...] they set out a stew/soup made with oil” KBo 
21.107 ii 8-9 (fest.), although Otten (StBoT 17:17 n. 11) considers 
this passage unclear, it does seem to exclude his taking the genitive 
saknas in the following examples with what precedes it, “men of the 
table of impurity”; Puhvel, Fs Laroche 302 shares Otten’s incorrect 
interpretation; LU.MES GI§ BANSUR sa-ak-na-as parsur LUGAL-i ti¬ 
anzi “The table-men place the stew made of oil in front of the king” 
KUB 10.60:1-2; similarly [ANA}] d IM U d Wasezzili LU.MES 
gi§ banSur sa-ak-na-a-as (scil. parsur) tianzi KBo 20.33 obv. 7 
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(fest., OHP/MS); KBo 22.195 ii! 5 (KI.LAM fest, OH/MS); KBo 
25.20 obv. 6 (fest., OS). Compare LU.MES GI ^BANSUR TU 7 .I tianzi 
passim, e. g., KBo 17.88 + KBo 24.116 ii 14, KUB 1.17 iii 28 (both 
EZEN ITU), KUB 2.5 ii 18 (. ANDAHSUM ), KBo 17.75 iii 18 
(EZEN tethesnas), KUB 25.3 iv 17 and KUB 25.9 iv 18 (both Great 
Festival of Arinna), KUB 10.21 iii 15 (fest.). 

A second line of support for the reading of l-i as sakni is the word 
saknuwant-. Of the occurrences of forms of saknuwant- some clearly 
mean something like "defiled”, but others have always seemed incon- 
gruent with this meaning and now seem to me emphatically different. 
And, although the verbal substantive saknumar points to the existence 
of a verb *saknu -, it seems more likely to me that all occurrences of 
saknuwant- known from published texts can be better explained as 
adjectival derivatives in -want- from a nominal base, in some cases 
sakn- from sakkar "dung”, and in the rest sakn- from *sakna- "fat”. 
Thus I would posit saknuwant- A "defiled” (literally, "having dung”) 
and saknuwant- B "oily, fatty” (literally "having oil/fat”). 

The following are examples of saknuwant- A "defiled”: (1) modi¬ 
fying persons: n*as DINGIR.ME§-rtj v NINDA harsi DUG ispantuzzi 
maninkuwan sa-ak-nu-wa-an-za saliga “(If) he as an unclean person 
approaches the thick bread (and) libation bowl of the gods” KUB 
13.4 iii 79-80 (instr., MS/NS), ed. Suel, Direktif Metni 70 ff.; 
MUNUS-T[ UM-y]a*wa*kan sa-ak-nu-w[a-a]n-za SA E.DINGIR- 
LIMpait "A woman (who was) impure (through menstruation?) went 
into the temple” KUB 16.42 obv. 32 (oracle question, NH); (They 
take cheeses and hurl them at each other,) nu GA.KIN.AG EMSU 
suppaes [ lume§saNGA( ?)]/[az] zikanzi sa-ak-nu- wa-an- te- es-ma 
[ U]L adanzi UL a-a-ra "The consecrated/pure [priests(?)] eat the 
cheese (and) rennet; but the impure ones do not eat; it isn’t allowed” 
KUB 45.49 rev. iv 8-9, ed. StBoT 15:29; \5N.ME§-tar*pat*kan kuit 
sa-ak-nu-wa-an-te-es\ 7 anda salikiskir "Because the above mentioned 
impure people intruded upon (the utensils of the deity)” KUB 22.70 
rev. 51-52 (oracle question, NH), ed. THeth. 6:94f.; similar 
\JN.ME§-tar*pat*kan kuit sa-ak-nu-wa-an anda salikiskir ibid. rev. 
54-55; [...] apedani GE^-anti saknuwanza LlJ sankunniss*a kuis 
Mumjskatrissta ANA EN.SISKUR.SISKUR anda weriyantes esir "Both 
the impure priest and the katra- women who have been summoned in 
that night to the client, (go off to their houses.)” KUB 32.133 rev. iv 
1-2 (transfer of DINGIR-GE 6 ), cf. Kronasser, Schw. Gottheit 59 f. 
(tr. "der Unreine und der Priester”). 

(2) modifying gods, i.e., their images: [...] sa-ak-nu-wa-an-ti-ya- 
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wa-kan ANA DINGIR -LIM [...] “and to the defiled (statue of the) 
deity” KUB 18.24:17 (oracle). 

(3) modifying objects: rDUGV tissallimwa SA MU. 3. KAM sa-ak-nu- 
wa-an-da-an/ [I]GI?(or: ME)-uen nu*wa*kan DUG anda :ti(s)sainta 
“We saw/took a tissalli-ve ssel which had been impure for three years, 
and they tissai-ed the vessel in” KUB 5.9 obv. 4-5 (oracle, NH), cf. 
Hoffmann, KZ 98:206 ff. [reading DUG tissalli- according to Giiter- 
bock, orally]. [But if this is read GUD tissallin, it might mean “we 
saw/took a tissalli-ox which had been fattened for three years”! 

(4) in a merism with parkui-: namma d UTU- SI sa-ak-nu-wa-an-ta¬ 
cts ANA GI§ BANSUR(.HI.A> parkuwayass*a ANA GI§ BANSUR.HI.A 
EGIR-*m hinikzi “Then His Majesty will bow behind impure and 
pure tables (and make offerings in the Hittite manner)” KUB 5.6 ii 
53-54 (oracle question, NH), similarly ibid, ii 61-62; samikzel ANA 
GIDIM SUM-anziANA DINGIR-ME$ VKG Halpa*ya samikzel sa-ak- 
nu-wa-an-da-za parkuwayaza SUM -anzi “They will give compensa¬ 
tion to the deceased, and they will give compensation from pure 
things and impure (things) to the deities of Aleppo” KUB 22.35 rev. 
iii 12-14 (oracle). 

With these passages contrast the following, which illustrate 
saknuwant- B “oily, fatty”: (After someone has placed NINDA. 
I.E.DE.A on the ground and libated beer [and limma ?] on the ground, 
s/he says: O male deities of the Stormgod of Kuliwisna, eat and satisfy 
your hunger! Drink and satisfy your thirst!) nu*smas -KUNU sa- 
ak-nu-an estu 7A-KUNU*ma*smas [li?-i]m-mu-an-za estu “Let your 
stomach (lit. interior) be filled with fat/oil (i. e., with the NINDA. 
I.E.DE.A, on this foodstuff see AlHeth 196 f.) and your mind be filled 
with [l]imma-beer\” KUB 33.62 iii 12 (rit., MH/MS); restoring on 
the basis of space and the word limma (an alcoholic beverage); the 
form would be limm(a) 4- -want- “having limma”. Both saknu(w)an 
and limmuwanza are adjectival derivatives in want-. In both cases a 
stem vowel of the noun has been elided before the suffix. 

[...]x UJ-tar UZU SA.DU.HI.A UZU SA.HI.[A...]/[... s]a-ak-nu-wa- 
an-za KUB 36.37 iii 8-9 (Asertu myth); perhaps here rather than in 
saknuwant- A, because of the presence of UZU SA in the near context; 
cf. sub hursakniye-. 

To these two occurrences written syllabically I would also add 
three others, all from CTH 433.4, a ritual for d LAMMA KlJ $kursas, in 
which the word is written semilogographically: (The Old Woman says 
to the god:) d LAMMA KlJ $kursas BELIYA galankanzatza / namma es 
kdsa tuel LU TEMI SURDU.A< MU§EN > / appandan antuhsan ANA 
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MUSEN.HI.A hiimandds / haluki piyewen nu aruta mannaimminzi / 
UZU GAB.HI.A l-antes (i.e., laknuwantes) MUSEN.HI.A r u[w]andu 
“O Patron Deity of the Hunting Bag, my lord, be appeased again! 
We have hereby sent your messenger, the falcon, (as?) a captured 
person to all the birds with a message. So let the birds mannaiminzi 
with respect to (their) wings, oily with respect to (their) breasts, 
come!” KBo 20.107+23.50 ii 20-24. Later in the ritual, they bring in 
TU 7 hur-ti-in NINDA.I.E.DE.A TU 7 .GU.TUR tarsanta UL tarsan- 
ta*ya “ hurti-soup, mutton-fat cake, lentil soup, dried and undried 
(grains)” and place them on the foliage. Whereupon the Old Woman 
says: BELIYA d LAMMA KU ^kursas andatkan miuwas l-nu-an-ta-as 
TU 7 hurtas ninda.le.de .A ses ki-iUma tarsanta kar-as nu EGIR- 
pa pama neyanza EGIR-/?d /neya “My lord, Patron Deity of the 
Hunting Bag! Spend the night (ses-) on the pleasant, oily hurti-s oup 
and mutton-fat cake, but ‘cut’ these toasted (grains)! And as one who 
turns back home, turn back!” ibid, iii 19-20, cf. CHD sub miu- A 
section a 3'. This passage makes it clear that the Hittite word under¬ 
lying l-ant- was l-nuant-, i.e. in my opinion saknuwant- B “oily, 
fatty”. As in KUB 33.62 iii 12 above, NINDA.I.E.DE.A is present in 
the context, and it is this food which supplies the oil or fat which 
makes the use of saknuwant- = l-nuant- appropriate. 

Two paragraphs later in the same ritual text, the deity is urged to 
come with his brothers, the other gods of the king, and to bring with 
them: MUSEN.HI.A [...] / SIG 5 [... hum]andus aruta mannaim- 
minz[a] / U [ ZU GAB.HI.A] l-antess*a “all the propitious birds, a. m., 
and oily with respect to [(their) breasts]” ibid, iii 31-33. 

In the CHD miu- A article in section a 2' we restored this word 
also in another ritual fragment: (The celebrant deposits NINDA. 
I.E.DE.A for the god and pours KAS.GESTIN and says:) d UTU-i 
eUza :mmn a[(ntan sa-ku-wa-an-ta-an) l-nuanta]n nu Zl-KA 
mlesdu “O Sungod, eat the pleasant, warm sakuwantan , [oil]y(?) 
(food), and may your mood become pleasant!” KUB 46.52:4-5 with 
dupl. KUB 33.70 ii 5-6, where we also admitted the possible alterna¬ 
tive restoration of [NINDA.I.E.DE.A-^]n. Our preferred restoration 
was based upon the expectation of a word for “oily” in the descrip¬ 
tion of NINDA.I.E.DE.A. But it now seems to me rather that the 
difficult sakuwantan itself is a nearly synonymous word derived form 
the same root, *sak-. Some other examples of sakuwant- might 
belong to this root. A sakuwan Gl $zuppari (“torch having oil”) might 
be a torch made of staves wrapped in wool soaked in oil. Cf. KUB 
20.10 iii 1-6 (fest., OH/NS), Bo 5093 iii 2-5 (StBoT 15:27); KUB 
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39.88 i 12-13 (rit. for Istar-Pirinkir), KUB 12.55 i 5, on the basis of 
which we restore KUB 12.57 iv 9 (same tablet as KUB 12.55), cf. 
KUB 7.14 i 12, w. dupl. IBoT 3.96 i! 6 (ingredients list to Puriyanni’s 
rit., KBo 12.124 iii 18 (rit.); 512/s:l (StBoT 15:43); Bo 3348 i 7 
(StBoT 15:24). A G1 $sammamma nut, which is an obvious source of 
oil, is called sakuwan in KUB 17.10 ii 15-16 (myth in Tel. myth, 
OH/OS or MS), translit. Myth. 32. This word has been connected 
with either the verb sakuwaye- “to took, see 55 or with a verb sakuwai- 
which has finite forms sa-ku-wa-anzi and sa-ku-wa-a-ru and no cer¬ 
tain translation. 6 ) What has not been considered until now is the good 
possibility that what looks like the participle of a verb sakuwai- is in 
fact an adjective in -want- based upon *sak(a)- “oil, fat”. 

saknumar (verbal substantive) shows that a verb sakn(a/i/u)- existed. 
Verbal substantives of the type dalumar (< dala-) prove that forms in 
-umar do not necessarily indicate the verbal stem ended in u. Puhvel 
(Fs Laroche [1979] 302 f.) has shown that, if the presumed verb were 
*saknu- , such a *sakn-nu- could have been formed analogously to 
eshamu- “to make bloody”. He derives saknuwant- from *sakn-want- 
„having sakkar” . This is certainly the case with saknuwant- A, but 
since the meaning of KUB 33.62 iii 12 implies that the *sakn- is as¬ 
sociated with NINDA.I.E.DE.A and certainly does not mean “de¬ 
filed”, “filthy” or the like, but rather “filled with (sweet) oil”, we posit 
a saknuwant- B which means “having *sakna- 'fat, oil’ ”. 

Verbs such as sakniss- and sakniya -, difficult as they are, probably 
do belong to sakkar/sakn- “dung, filth”. But one compound verb whose 
context has a possible association with fat must be considered here, the 
verb hursakniye-. The one passage which clearly has this verb is from 
the so-called Soldiers’ Oath, edited Oettinger 1976 8 f. with comments 
on page 30. The ritual practitioner places UZU SA (“tendon”) and salt 
into the hands of the oath-takers and then throws them into an open 
flame(?), 7 ) saying: ki*wa*kan UZU SA / mahhan hassl anda hu-ur-sa-ak- 
ni-e-et-ta / lA\JN-as*ma*kan GIM- an hassl anda /parsiettari “As this 
tendon .. .s on the brazier, and as the salt (lump) breaks apart on the 
brazier” KBo 6.34 ii 7-10. Oettinger translates “verschmoren” on page 


6 ) Gtiterbock, Kum. (1946) 68 f.; Goetze, JAOS 69 (1949) 182.; Friedrich, HW 
(1952) 177f.; Stefanini, Pud. (1964) 52 n. 2; Kronasser, EHS (1966) 503; Hoff¬ 
ner, JAOS 93 (1973) 524 (use of -za); Oettinger, Stammbildung (1979) 394f.; 
Woodard, JAOS 110 (1990) 646-653 (“track down pursue”), Gtiterbock, Fs Kam- 
menhuber 79. 

7 ) The precise meaning of happina- is still undetermined. 
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9, and comments on page 30: "Die Wortbedeutung ist 'zerschmoren’ 
und nicht, wie bisher angenommen, 'bersten* oder 'entzweigerissen 
werden(?)’, denn Sehnen reagieren auf dem Herd nur durch Versch- 
moren bzw. Verkohlen.” He translates parsiettari "zerprasseln”, taking 
it as a verb denoting sound production rather than one denoting a 
breaking up. But in analogous Akkadian magic rituals it is the behavior 
of a lump ( kirbanu ) of salt which is described. And the same Akkadian 
expression (Sum. LAG = kirbanu) is used in the Akkadian-drafted 
treaty of Suppiluliuma I with Sattiwaza of Mittanni: aki LAG tabti ana 
asrini la niturra "just like a (dissolved) lump of salt, we shall not return 
to our places” KBo 1.3 rev. 34 (PD page 54, line 51). 8 ) This suggests 
that parsiettari in the Soldiers’ Oath too describes the breaking up or 
dissolving of a lump of salt. And if this is the case with the salt, then 
the word describing the tendons might also describe the melting of 
what solid fat might still adhere to the tendon. In any event, it is tempt¬ 
ing to see in hursakniye- a compound the second element of which is 
based upon the same root as sakna- “oil, fat”. Since I am not a special¬ 
ist in Indo-European linguistics, I will leave it to more qualified per¬ 
sons to decide the etymology. 

Finally, one must set the semantic limits of this word within Hittite 
itself. Does it denote only vegetable oil, or both vegetable and animal 
oils? The existence of the word appuzzi cautions us against expanding 
the semantic range of *sak(a)-/sakna- from the vegetable to the an¬ 
imal sphere without convincing evidence. The Hurro-Hittite bilingual 
passage requires nothing more than vegetable oil. Likewise the saknas 
parsur (TU 7 .I). In KUB 33.62 iii 12 the stomach (literally, interior) of 
the god who eats NINDA.I.E.DE.A would contain I, but since 
Ehelolf once adduced a passage showing that one of the ingredients 
of NINDA.I.E.DE.A was mutton fat, would that mean that sakna- 
was also animal fat? I personally think this pushes the evidence too 
far. The birds of KBo 20.107 4- 23.50 ii 20-24 which are I -(nu)antes 
(saknuwantes) with respect to their UZU GAB.HI.A might be birds hav¬ 
ing lots of self-produced oils on their feathers. But although this is 
not vegetable oil, it is also not "fat” in the narrow sense of fatty 
tissue. Rather it is body oils. When the passages containing sakuwant- 
are added, we have vegetable oil (perhaps olive oil) used to soak the 
woolen rags wrapped around a staff to make a sakuwan zuppari , we 
have the natural oil produced by the sammamma nut, and we have the 
oil in NINDA.I.E.DE.A. 


8 ) See CAD K 403 sub kirbanu 2 a. 
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In summary, the Indo-European inherited word based upon the root 
*sak which appears in the noun *sakna- and in the two -want- derived 
adjectives saknuwant- and sakuwant- “oily, having oil” and possibly 
also in the compound verb hursakniye- “to dissolve into oil(?)” denoted 
(in Anatolia at least) “oil” rather than solid adipose tissue, regardless 
of whether the oil was derived from plants or animals. 

Author's addendum 

The phonetic complements of I allow the nom.-acc. to be either 
*sakan (declined like laman “name”) or *saknan . Regarding the 
question of whether * sagan or *sakna- (=1) can denote solid animal 
fat, i. e., adipose tissue, the following passage is relevant: takku 
UR.GI 7 I §AH karapi BEL I wimiya(zi) n*an*kan kuenzi/n*asta 
l-an sarhuwantaz*set [KAR]-ezzi “If a dog eats up lard (and) the 
owner of the oil/fat finds (it) and kills it, he shall retrieve the oil/fat 
from its Stomach” KBo 6.3 iv 27-28 (laws § 90) - both the interchangeability of 
i.§AH and I and the ability to retrieve the I from the dog’s stomach indicate that a solid 
animal fat is meant. If simple waterproofing of the tuppus containers, 
rather than a magical or cursing procedure, is indicated by tuppus 
sa-kan-da sunnas “She (i.e., the queen) filled (i.e., caulked) baskets 
with oil/fat/grease, (placed her sons in them, and launched them into 
the river)” KBo 22.2 obv. 2 (Zalpa text, OS), ed. StBoT 17:6 f., comments p. 16-18; 
for oil/resin used to caulk boats see CAD § sub samnu cl’, then a more solid 
form is also indicated instead of “dung”. 

The Oriental Institute Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

1155 E. 58th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 USA 
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The Stem of the Hittite Word for “House” 


In an article published in 1986 1 ), Erich Neu convincingly discussed 
genitive constructions which stand in such a close nexus that the 
scribes placed the determinative which ought to belong on the head 
word on the preceding genitive instead. He also adduced the form 

utniyasha - as a "morphologische Verschmelzung” of * L ^utneyas 
isha- "lord of the land”, which just takes the closeness of the nexus 
one step further. The utniyasha - was also discussed by Beal, who 
equated with the EN KUR-77.^) The word is also written ^KUR- 
yasha- in KUB 13.1 iv 10, the BEL MADGALTI instructions, not 
noted by Neu or Beal. 

Recently in a duplicate which I discovered to a well-known ritual 
text, a resulting correspondence raises the possibility of either another 
example of this genitive construction with head noun isha- , or a sim¬ 
ple genitival phrase, but with an unusual stem of the genitive noun. 

In the following transliteration of the duplicates I have printed the 
principal points of variance in boldface. 

That hapalki- is a syllabic equivalent of AN.BAR in Hittite has 
been long known, but additional evidence as specific as this is always 
welcome. The restoration sa-an[-ah-hi]-ir is likely, but still uncer¬ 
tain. No other good candidate presents itself. 

Although both texts are NH copies, KUB 51.56 seems to preserve 
older spellings and syntax. This can be seen, e.g., in KUB 29. Ts 
modernization of *san es- (mid.) "to sit down” to *za*kan es-, e-sa- 
an-ta-ti to e-sa-an-ta-ri, n*e*san to n*at*za*kan, and kattusmi to 
kattan*ma*smas. Since I have restored longer lacunae in KUB 51.56 
from KUB 29.1, there may have been other archaisms in KUB 51.56 
which we cannot see. 

By far the most interesting variant in KUB 51.56 is in line 4. KUB 
29. Ts text leads us to expect a wording "the lords of the house”. The 


*) Neu, Erich. w Zur unechten Nominalkomposition im Hethitischen” in o-o-pe- 
ro-si: Festschrift fur Ernst Risch zum 75. Gehurtstag , p. 114 f. 

2 ) Beal, Richard, H. The Organisation of the Hittite Military. Texte der Hethiter 
20, Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1992. 439 f. 

Hist Sprachforsch. 108, 192-194, ISSN 0935-3518 
© Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1995 
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KUB 29.1 iii 39-48 

DINGIR.MES-m« r GUNNT da-a-ir 
nu-wa-ra-an [ku-u]n-na-ni-it (40) 
hu-u-ra-i-er na-ati AN.BAR-/V sa-an 
[-ah-hi]-ir (41) nu-us-sa-an DIN- 
GIR.MES e-sa-an-ta-ri nu-za-an t,-as 
BE-LU MEi -TIM (42) LUGAL-m/ 
MUNUS.LUGAL-w DAM.ME$ pa- 
ah-hu-wa-ar-ses / e-sa-an-ta-ri na-at- 
za-kan sa-a-sa-as / ma-ah-ha-an ku- 
un-ki-is-kan- ta-ri 

nu-za-aa DUMU.MUNUS.ME$ E- 
TIM e-sa-an-ta-ri nu-za-an G1 $tuh-ha- 
na / ki-it-ta-ri kat-ta-an-ma-as-ma-as 
sa-hu-wa-an / ki-it-ta-ri nu me-ma-al 
ki-it-ta GUNNI / te-ez-zi a-pa-a-at- 
wa-mu-kan a-as-su 


KUB 51.56 rev. 1-10 


(1) [nu-wa-r]a-an ku-un-na-ni-i[it 
hu-u-ra-i-er] (2) [n]a-an ha-pal-ki-it 
s[a-an-ah-hi-ir] (3) [nu-]wa-as-sa-an 
DINGIR.MES e-s[a-an-ta-ri] 

§ (4) [nu-u]s-sa-an pe-e-ri pe-e-r[j-ia- 
as is-he-es] (5) [LU]GAL-a? MUNUS. 
UJGKL-as-sa DAM.ME[§ pa-ah-hu- 
wa-ar-se-es] (6) e-sa-an-ta-rin[e-sa-an 
sa-a-sa-as ma-ah-ha-an ku-un-ki-is- 
kan-ta-ri] 

§ (7) [nu-u\s-sa-an DUMU!MU[NUS. 
ME§ 'E-TIM e-sa-an-ta-ri] (8) [nu- 
u]s-sa-an G [^ tuh-ha-na ki-it-ta-ri] (9) 
[ kat-t]i-is-s [i?-ma sa-hu-wa-an ki-it- 
ta-ri] (10) [nu] me-ma[-al ki-it-ta 
GUNNI te-ez-zi] (11) [a-pa-a-at-wa- 
mu-kan a-as-su] 


first pe-e-ri in the line is definitely not a genitive, but a locative. It 
can be explained as an element which has been omitted from KUB 
29.1, either because it seemed self-evident to the scribe, or because 
he suspected dittography in his archetype. 3 ) The evidence of the du¬ 
plicate requires an atypical genitive *periyas , and with it an alternate 
stem *peri-, not just *per-. The usual genitive is built on the stem 
pam -, par-na-as. 

Although there is no convincing alternative interpretation of the 
variant in KUB 51.56, I would like to point out that par-na-as EN-i 
in KBo 15.34 iii 5 and par-na-as is-hi-i par-na-as is-ha-as-sa-ri in 
KUB 33.62 ii 18 provide evidence that BEL BITI was also read 
with the more usual genitive par-na-as. It is interesting that neither 
par-na-as EN-i nor par-na-as is-hi-i par-na-as is-ha-as-sa-ri have the 
LU or MUNUS determinative. 

The syllabic evidence to date for pamas isha- is no earlier than 
Middle Hittite, whereas KUB 51.56, although it is a NH copy, rests 
upon a clearly Old Hittite archetype. I would conclude that *periyas 
isha- was known already in Old Hittite as a syllabic reading of EN 


3 ) For BE-EL E-TIM immediately juxtaposed to E -ri ( *peri) see KBo 13. 
165 ii 10. 
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E-TIM and BE-EL E-TIM , and that the equivalent pamas isha- 
came in later. 

As H. C. Melchert has called to my attention, the same inherited 
/-containing form of the genitive is well known from kardiyas , the 
regular genitive form of ker/kard- “heart”. 4 ) The form kar-ta-as-ma 
in VBoT 58 i 13 (OH/NS) claimed for the genitive by Kronasser, 5 ) 
is actually by context rather an allative karta*sma “to/in their 
heart(s)”, as correctly noted in Friedrich, HW 103. With this vanishes 
the only claimed example of gen. kart/das in Hittite. The same vocal¬ 
ization of the gen. of the Luwian word for “heart”, zartias , occurs in 
ALEPPO 3,1 § 1-2. 6 ) OH gen. peri(y)as “of the house” is the same 
inherited formation on a root noun. 

Although I consider the restoration pe-e-r[i-ia-as is-he-es] more 
likely, one cannot totally exclude the possibility of a formation ana¬ 
logous to those discussed by Neu: *periyashes with the same mean¬ 
ing as periyas ishes. The LU determinative ( LU periyas isha- or 
LU periyasha- ) may have been omitted because the individuals referred 
to in this passage were both men and women: the king, the queen and 
the secondary wives. 

[Nachtrag: On the stem involved in gen. kardiyas see also N. Oet- 
tinger, “Griech. ooteov, heth. kulei und ein neues Kollektivsuffix”, in: 
H. Hettrich et al. (Hrsg.), Verba et structurae, Fs. fur Klaus Struck, 
1995.-H.H.] 

The Oriental Institute Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

1155 E. 58th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 USA 


4 ) On which see F. Sommer and A. Falkenstein, Die hethitisch-akkadische Bi- 
lingue des Hattusili I. (Labama //.), (Mtinchen 1938), 93-96. 

5 ) H. Kronasser, Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache I (Wiesbaden, 1966) 161. 

6 ) A.Morpurgo Davies and J.D. Hawkins, “A Luwian Heart” in Studi de storia 
e di filologia anatolica dedicati a Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli , ed. F. Imparati 
(Firenze, 1988) 169-182, especially 171 f. 
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By Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

Anatolia is a vast country with 
varied climatic, geomorphical and 
soil conditions—from Mediter¬ 
ranean regions growing olives, 
vines and citrus, through the 
semi-arid zones of the central 
anatolian plateau which yields 
grains, to the mountainous re¬ 
gions in the east and the north 
which serve mainly as pasture 
lands (Singer 1987). 

In parallel to Itamar Singer's geo¬ 
graphical observation, Hittite texts 
reveal a rich variety of food plants 
utilized by the inhabitants of this 
region in the Late Bronze Age 
(Hoffner 1974, ch. 4). Of these, oil¬ 
bearing plants certainly numbered 
among the most significant. Singer's 
article, "Oil in Anatolia according to 
Hittite Texts," only represents a sum¬ 
marizing of the work of others, yet he 
has given a clear picture of the main 
lines of what the Hittite texts reveal 
about the use of oil. 

Previous Research 

G iiterbock offers (1968) the only 
systematic discussion of oil 
and oil-bearing plants in 
Hittite Anatolia. Giiterbock's primary 
contribution was to demonstrate that 
Gl $samama, which had been supposed 
by many Hittitologists to be the word 
for "sesame," was in fact a variety of 


nut, and that the most probable can¬ 
didate for "sesame" was sapsama. But 
along the way Giiterbock also sig¬ 
naled other words for oil-producing 
plants—the Akkadogram Gl ^SERDU 
"olive" and Gl Heti. Hoffner's 1974 study 
mentioned oil, especially olive oil, 
but did not exploit the textual evi¬ 
dence. 

Words for “Oil,” “Fat,” and 
Similar Products 

P hilologists dealing with a dead 
language are at the mercy of 
their documentation and the 
limitations of their writing systems. 

In the case of Hittite, they are also 
often at the mercy of Sumerian termi¬ 
nology. Since in most cases Hittite 
words for "oil," "fat," "lard," "tallow," 
or "grease" are concealed behind 
logograms derived from the Sumer¬ 
ian language, philologists cannot be 
sure that the Hittites themselves used 
the same word or linguistically re¬ 
lated words in their own language to 
designate types of oil, fat, or grease. 

Recently it was my good fortune 
to discover the Hittite reading of one 
of the primary terms in the Hittite 
texts for oil or fat. 1 It is the neuter 
noun sagcm/sagna-. Its occurrences 
indicate that it can represent either 
"oil" proper, i.e., a more fluid sub¬ 
stance which in the case of an animal 
source would be the product of ren¬ 
dering its fat, and solid "fat" or adi¬ 
pose tissue. Two other syllabically 


Excavators unearthed the voluminous 
archives of the Hittites at locations scattered 
throughout their capital city: Building A, 
pictured here, in the fortress area Buyukale 
offered the best preserved clay tablets. Hitti¬ 
tologists remain occupied with reading and 
interpreting this vast legacy: recently the 
author discovered one of the primary Hittite 
terms for oil or fat. Photograph from the 
Beegle Collection. 

written Hittite words, GZG appuzzi, 2 
and I 0211 )kuzzcmiyont -, 3 have been 
suggested as the equivalent of the 
Sumerogram UZU.I and as designa¬ 
tions of solid animal fat. 

Of the Sumerian words used as 
ideograms or logograms, the most 
common is simple I. It seems to have 
been the broadest designation, capa¬ 
ble of indicating either oil or fat, 
products of either vegetable or ani¬ 
mal source. Vegetable oils of all kinds 
could also be indicated by the com¬ 
pound Sumerogram I.GIS, literally 
"wood/tree oil." Olive oil is indicated 
by the compound I Gl $SERDUM and 
possibly also by simple I.GIS. Sweet 
(i.e., perfumed?) oil was I.DUG.GA, 
and butter (or ghee) was I.NUN. 4 

The succession of signs UZU + I 
can be read either UZU I / with the first 
sign as a determinative, or UZU.I. In 
either case the initial component 
UZU "flesh" probably indicates that 
the substance was more solid than 
liquid. In at least one passage UZU.I 
clearly denotes human flesh (KBo 
16.29 [+] KUB 31.104 ii 19-20). This 
meaning is clear also in HT1 iii 32-35, 
the ritual of Ashella (Din^ol 1985.) In 
law §80 the UZU.I is the meat of a 
dead animal as opposed to its hide 
(KBo 6.3 iv 9-10 [Friedrich 1959], latest 
English translation by Hoffner 1995). 
UZU.I can also mean one's own 
"flesh" in the sense of "one's flesh and 
blood," i.e., a blood relative (Goetze 
1933:112-114 ii 8-13 restoring [UZU.i] 
from ibid, ii 2). 

Oil in Hittite texts 

O il was one of the minimal 
essentials in ancient Near 
Eastern life. This has been 
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noted in connection with ancient 
Israel, but it is also true in Hittite 
Anatolia. That being the case, oil is 
included among the elementary 
needs of the poor which compassion¬ 
ate people are enjoined to meet. Sev¬ 
eral texts whose composition goes 
back to the Old Hittite period men¬ 
tion this (Archi 1979:40^4): to the 
hungry give bread, to the thirsty 
water, to the naked clothes (TUG), to 
the dried out/desiccated ([ ha-t]i-es - 
sa-an-ti) 5 give oil (1 -an = sagnan). The 
same situation is reflected in a pas¬ 
sage from the new Hurro-Hittite 
bilingual, where the god Teshub is 
poor and must be helped by his fel¬ 
low deities. They give food to the 
hungry god, clothes to the naked 
god, and oil to the hurtant- god. 6 

Sources of Oil among the Hittites 

O il in Hittite texts can be from an 
animal or a vegetable source. 
Oil from plants includes olive 
oil, sesame oil, cypress (or juniper) 
oil/resin, and oil extracted from nuts. 
Oil from animals includes lard (i.e., 
oil/fat from pigs) and sheep fat. 7 

Animal Fat and Its Value and Uses 
Swine Fat = Lard 

That animal fat was valuable is 
clearly indicated by §90 of the Hittite 
law code which specifies that, if a dog 
eats lard (i SAH "oil/fat of a pig"), 
the owner of the lard is justified in 
killing the animal and retrieving 
the lard from the dog's stomach. 

This same law also proves that 1 
SAH was solid and durable 
enough to have value even after 
having been subjected to partial 
digestion in the stomach of a dog. 
Furthermore, according to the word¬ 
ing of the law, the dog does not lap 
up (Hittite laplipa-) the lard, but eats 
or devours (karap-) it. In an instruc¬ 
tions text in Old Hittite handwriting, 
"high-quality lard" (i SAH DUG.GA) 
is mentioned at the head of a list of 
foodstuffs: cheeses, rennet, wheat 
flour, and bread. 8 Lard was consid¬ 
ered a tasty dish even for gods and 
humans as can be seen from its 


inclusion alongside of honey, cheese, 
rennet, sweet milk, and other food¬ 
stuffs in two other Old Hittite rituals 
specifying offerings to the gods. 9 
Sheep Fat or Tallow 

Sheep fat or tallow, 10 is placed in 
or on a ^kursa-, which has been 
interpreted as either a "hunting bag" 
or a "fleece," which in turn is sus¬ 
pended from an evergreen eya-tree as 
a symbol of the prosperity given by 
the gods. 11 

That I.UDU was a solid substance 
is also clear from the fact that it is 
used alongside wax (DUH.LAL) to 
make magic figurines (Goetze 1938:8 i 
49-50,12 ii 14-15). The purpose of 
making the figurines out of wax and 
sheep tallow is that they will repre¬ 
sent evil and will be destroyed in the 
course of the subsequent ritual. The 
exact manner of destroying the sym¬ 
bols is unclear. The verb in the ritual 
text is arha Mlanu-, which probably 
means "to melt down" (Goetze 
1938:74). 

Butter/Ghee 

Butter or ghee (i.NUN) was used 
in the analogical speeches in the Old 
Hittite incantations: "As (this) honey 
is sweet, as (this) butter is soft/mild, 
so may the 



A pottery boar% head rhyton (ca. 6.5 cm 
high) from Goltepe, dating a century or two 
prior to the development of the Hittite state. 
The Hittites distinguished pig's lard from 
sheep's fat. Lard was a valuable commodity 
and a tasty dish, offered up even to the gods. 
Sheep's fat was used alongside wax to make 
figurines that could be destroyed, probably 
melted, in apotropaic rituals. 


mind of Telipinu likewise be sweet 
and mild!" (KUB 1710 i 25-27; Hoffner 
1990).The relative price of butter or 
ghee is considered below under 
"Fine Oil;" while its use is noted 
under "Anointing/Rubbing Horses" 
and "Burning Oil." 

Oil-bearing Plants 

G iiterbock enumerated the 

various oil-bearing plants 
known to the Hittites, which 
included the olive, sesame, and sev¬ 
eral plants which are probably nuts. 12 
Olive Oil 

Olive oil did not need to be im¬ 
ported, since a Middle Hittite land 
grant text mentions vineyards, olive 
trees, and fig trees on the estate of a 
man named Purlisari in the town of 
Sayanuwanda (Riemschneider 1958). 
Another text describes a certain area 
in Kizzuwatna as containing thirty 
IKU of fields, two vineyards, and 
three hundred olive trees (KUB 40.2 
obv. 36; Hoffner 1974:116-118). Much 
earlier in an Old Hittite incantation, 
there is an appeal to the analogy of 
the olive holding oil in its heart, the 
grape holding wine in its heart, and 
the god holding goodness in his 
heart toward the king and his land 
(KUB 1710 ii 19-21; Hoffner 1990). 
Olives, figs, and grapes (or raisins) are 
often mentioned together among 
materials for rituals. Olive oil (i 
GI $SERDUM) is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as pittalwan (e.g. KBo 5.2 i 
12, ii 8) which Goetze (1962:33; 
CHD s.v. pittahva-, pittalwant) deter¬ 
mined to mean "plain," that is, 
without additives. The same adjec¬ 
tive "plain, without additive" is used 
to describe bread, stew (TU 7 ), meat, 
and hay. 13 L GI ^SERDUM pti-tal-wa-an 
is therefore "plain (i.e., virgin) olive 
oil" (KBo 5.2 i 12, ii 8). 

Olives were trodden or crushed 
with a large stone and the pulp trans¬ 
ferred to wicker baskets and shaken. 
The baskets acted as strainers, and 
the oil was collected in jars. The top 
layer, skimmed off, was called "pure" 
or "beaten" oil. Pittalwan olive oil is 
most likely this first, cold extraction. 
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which is lighter, of higher quality. The 
first extraction is unlike the second 
and third extractions, which routinely 
require additives such as salt. For this 
reason it is called "plain" or "unadul¬ 
terated." The Hebrew and Ugaritic 
expression for this first extraction was 
srrm ktt usually translated as "beaten 
oil." Today "virgin olive oil" is the 
highest quality and draws the 
highest price. 

When olive oil is mentioned 
alongside breads on lists, the latter 
are "thin breads" (i.e., pita; e.g. KBo 
9.115+ obv. 10). In some passages a 
sample (anahi) of "thin bread" is 
dipped in olive oil and placed on the 
hearth (KUB 45.47 i 48-50).The same 
verb (§uniya-) for "dipping" the bread 
in olive oil is used in the Hurro-Hit- 
tite bilingual in a passage about a dog 
who steals a freshly baked loaf of 
bread from an oven, dips it in oil, sits 
down, and eats it (Hoffner 1994). In a 
prayer of Muwatalli II, the cult offi¬ 
ciant breaks successively three loaves 
for the Sun goddess of Arinna, for the 
Storm god pihaSSassi , for Hebat, and 
for the Storm god of the Sky, dips 
them in honey and i.DUG.GA, and 
places them on the offering table of 
the respective deity (KUB 6.46 i 
40-56; cf. Pritchard 1969 and Lebrun 
1980). When used in rituals, olive oil 
is associated with "fine/good oil" 
(I.DUG.GA) and honey (KBo 5.2 i 12). 
Sesame Oil 

Sesame oil is written either with 
the Hittite word sapsama or 
logographically as SE.GIS.I or ISA- 
AM-SA-AM-MI, but not, as has been 
recently claimed, also with I.GIS. 14 
Cypress oil/resin 

Cypress (or juniper) oil /resin (I 
GI§ SU.UR.MIN) is an ingredient in a 
medical ritual to cure someone who 
has been seized by the demon 
DiM.NUN.ME (KBo 21.20 i 18; Burde 
1974:42-46). Since the demon, the 
treatment, and the Hurrian words 
pronounced as a spell point to Syria 
or Northern Mesopotamia, the partic¬ 
ular type of oil/resin may have been 
chosen for this purpose. 


“Fine Oil” (i.DUG.GA) 

T his logogram has generally been 
taken to represent "fine oil" in 
the sense of sweet-smelling oil or 
perfume (Friedrich 1952:277; accepted 
by Ruster et al. 1989). In general, this 
interpretation is well supported by 
references to the cosmetic use of 
I.DUG.GA. In the myth "Song of 
Hedammu," the goddess ISTAR 
bathes, 



The Olive tree flourishes in central Anatolia; 

hence the Hittites were not burdened, like 
the Egyptians, with the need to import this 
crucial commodity. Texts mention olive or¬ 
chards in property inventories, and olives are 
mentioned in ritual prescriptions. 

anoints herself with I.DUG.GA, and 
then goes to meet and seduce 
Hedammu (IBoT 2.135 obv. 5-10; 
Siegelova 1971). In the price lists of the 
Old Hittite laws (laws §291) one ztpal- 
tani of I.DUG.GA costs two shekels of 
silver, while the same amount of I 
SAH or I.NUN costs one shekel. This 
obviously establishes I.DUG.GA as 
the most expensive of the oils. Two 
shekels of silver was also the price of 
two sheep, six goats, or one unweaned 
calf. Singer 1987 notes that in the same 


law (§181) one zipattani of fine oil was 
equivalent in price to eight minas (= 
320 shekels) of copper. 

In the new Hurro-Hittite bilin¬ 
gual text, the Hurrian hasari is "trans¬ 
lated" in the Hittite column by both l 
and I.DUG.GA (Neu 1988:18). The 
latter translates hasari in the passage 
where Tesub, in dire need, is aided by 
fellow gods who give him i.DUG.GA 
(KBo 32.15 ii 14-15). 

In some rituals wine and 
i.DUG.GA are mixed together (KBo 
21.34 ii 55-56). Since the Hittite word 
for "wine" (wiyana-, Sumerogram 
GESTIN) sometimes denotes a 
cheap wine or vinegar, we can com¬ 
pare the combination of vinegar and 
oil even today in the seasoning of 
salads. 

One ritual text informs us that 
i.DUG.GA was kept in horns. It men¬ 
tions six small ox horns of 
i.DUG.GA, three belonging to the 
king and three to the queen (KUB 
42.94 i 9-10). 

Two interesting uses of i.DUG.GA 
are found in the funerary ritual for 
deceased royalty (Otten 1958:67ff.; 
Gurney 1977 and Singer 1987). After 
the deceased's body was burned on 
the funeral pyre, his bones were 
collected and placed to soak in a 
large silver vessel filled with fine 
oil (i.DUG.GA). After they had 
soaked in the oil, the bones were 
removed, wrapped in a fine linen 
cloth, and placed on a chair or stool. 
There follow various rites, including 
animal sacrifices, and then the bones 
are brought to the mausoleum (called 
the "Stone House"). It is here that we 
see the second interesting use of the 
oil. The text reads: "In the inner room 
of the mausoleum they spread bed¬ 
ding, take the bones from the chair, 
and put them on the spread bedding. 
They place a lamp [weighing ...] 
shekels, filled with fine oil 
(I.DUG.GA) in front of the bones." 
This is a rare example of i.DUG.GA 
used as fuel for a lamp. If it is "per¬ 
fumed oil," the odor might have been 
considered appropriate, as would 
incense, in a funerary setting. 
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Libations being poured out for the gods on a basalt orthostat from Malatya. Rock reliefs are the most characteristic form of Hittite imperial art. 
The representation of the king offering libations is a common motif. Oil may or may not have been involved in these libations, but it certainly 
found manifold ritual applications. Oil attracts and appeases the gods: one text speaks of "sprinkling" a god's path, while another mentions a 
journey with oil, honey, bread, and libation to mollify the mountain gods. Cult statues were anointed with oil as were, presumably, the elite mem¬ 
bers of the royal establishment. The ritual of royal succession involved anointing, and the horns of animals were apparently anointed with oil prior 
to sacrifice. Photographs from Erken Akurkal, The Art of the Hittites. 


Anointing with Oil 
Anointing People 

The toilet of the upper classes 
must be reflected in the treatment of 
the cult statues of the deities. One 
text tells how eight representations of 
the Sun goddess of Arinna—three 
statues and five solar disks—were 
bathed and then anointed with oil 
(KUB 25.14 i,15-16). In a letter of the 
Hittite king to his mother, he com¬ 
plains that he has no I.DUG.GA for 
anointing himself (KBo 18.2 rev. 6-7, 
Hagenbuchner 1989:204f.). In the text 
of a legal deposition, a man named 
md ISTAR-LU gives testimony in 
which he mentions that a woman 
gave him oil and instructed him to 
anoint himself with it when he wor¬ 
shipped the deity. 15 In a letter from 
the Pharaoh to the King of Arzawa, 
written in Hittite, the Egyptian 
monarch speaks of having his ser¬ 
vant anoint with oil the head of the 
woman chosen to become a wife of 
the king (VBoT 1 obv. 14). 

The Hittite king was also 
anointed with oil as part of the ritual 


of accession to the throne and the 
priesthood of the Sun goddess of 
Arinna (Pontifex Maximus) (KUB 
36.90:15-18; see also Goetze 1957:90; 
Gurney 1979; Giiterbock 1954:17). This 
custom is also reflected in the rite of 
the substitute king, who 
consequently is anointed with the 
"oil of kingship" (I.DUG.GA LUGAL- 
UTTl; KUB 24.5 obv. 19 + KUB 9.13 
obv. 7; Kiimmel 1967:10f., 28). Singer 
(1987) also quotes an Akkadian letter 
written by Hattusili III to the Assyr¬ 
ian king in which Hattusili com¬ 
plains that the Assyrian monarch 
failed to send him the traditional 
coronation gifts, which included cere¬ 
monial garments and fine oil for 
anointing (Goetze 1940:27ff.). 

An entry in a tablet catalogue 
describes a ritual performed by a 
woman physician named Azzari. On 
the occasion when a commander was 
going to lead troops into battle, the 
physician consecrated I.DUG.GA by 
pronouncing a spell over it and then 
used it to anoint the commander, his 
horses, his chariot(s), and all his 


weapons (KUB 30.42 i 8-14; Laroche 
1971:162). 

In an oracle inquiry, it was deter¬ 
mined that the deity was angry be¬ 
cause the temple personnel had 
neglected or omitted to give to the 
deity I.GIS and I.DUG.GA E.GAL 
huhhaS "I.DUG.GA of the palace of 
the grandfather" (KBo 24.122:20-21). 
Anointing/Rubbing Horses 

In the first tablet of the Kikkuli 
horse-training manual, trainers are 
described as anointing/rubbing (the 
verb is isk(iya)-) horses with I.NUN 
(butter, ghee) on the fifth day, after 
four days of daily washing (KUB 1.13+ 
iii 4-9, Kammenhuber 1961). The use 
of "butter" or "ghee" for this purpose 
seems strange. 

Anointing Homs 

In the "Song of Ullikummi," a 
myth of the Kumarbi cycle, oil 
(I.DUG.GA) is used to anoint the 
horns of the bulls which draw the 
cart of the god Teshub (KUB 36.12 iii 
3-4,19-20; Giiterbock 1952 and 
Hoffner 1990). Apparently the horns 
of male animals were also anointed 
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with oil prior to sacrificing the ani¬ 
mals. This practice is clearly docu¬ 
mented in the case of goats (KBo 11.32 
obv. 22-24) and rams (KBo 14.21 i 
28-31). 

Anointing Objects 

Similarly, in a ritual text, oil is 
brought to the deity so that he may 
lubricate his chariot with it (HT1 ii 
34-38). In a purification ritual, ani¬ 
mal-shaped vessels 16 are overturned 
in the river and washed, then oil is 
dripped into the river, and finally the 
washed vessels are anointed ( isk -) 
with oil (.KUB 30.38 i 22-27). Applying 
oil to the vessels after they have been 
washed is analogous to the practice 
of humans anointing themselves 
after bathing. In another text, oil is 
smeared on a door (KUB 9.31 ii 36). 

Oil in Daily Life 
Burning Oil 

One of the principal uses of oil in 
ancient times was as a fuel for lamps 
or torches. The texts, however, offer 
little evidence for this. Only recently, 
with the discovery of the syllabic 
writing of the principal Hittite word 
for "oil," sagn-, has it become possible 
to recognize that the meaning of the 
adjective sakuwant- frequently modi¬ 
fying torches ( Gl $zuppari) is "oil- 
soaked" (Hoffner 1994). The 
construction of a Hittite torch is un¬ 
clear. It might have consisted of a 
stick with the upper end wrapped in 
cloth, in which case the cloth would 
have been soaked in oil as fuel. 

Lamps were called ^^sasanna-, 
(Ehelolf 1936:190-194; Friedrich 
1952:188), written also with the lo¬ 
gograms DUG IZI.GAR and 
(dug)nuRU. It is possible that the 
wick was called lappina- (Giiterbock 
and Hoffner 1989). Only two passages 
give any indication of lamp fuel: 2 
NAMMANTU I.NUN Sa-sa-an-na-aS 
"two measuring vessels of 
butter/ghee for lamps" (KUB 44.4 
obv. 3; KUB 46.30:11), and 
§asanna[n?...] /[...] GIN ISTU 
I.DUG.GA hastiyas pircm tiyanzi (KUB 
30.15 + 39.19 + 39.11 obv. 49-50, Often 
1958:68 ff. See above, p. 110) "They set 
out in front of the bones a lamp[...] 


of [x] shekels (filled) with fine oil." 

There are other references to the 
burning of oil. A mixture of honey 
and oil was burned to produce a 
pleasant odor for the gods which by 
smelling the same they could be said 
to eat and drink (Often and Sougek 
1969:ii 7-13). Another ritual text also 
mentions burning cedar, I.NUN, 
honey, and other materials to produce 
a sweet odor (KBo 11.14 i 17-19; Unal 
1994). In still another passage, honey 
and olive oil are poured into a clay 
cup and a tiny chip of wood 
( Gl $warSaman) floating on the surface 
is ignited and burns, perhaps absorb¬ 
ing the oil in which it floats like a 
wick (KUB 32.8 iii 20-23). 

Oil in the Preparation of Food 

Oil was used in the preparation of 
many foods, especially the breads 
and pastries (see Hoffner 1974 ch. 4). 
Among these foods we may mention 
NINDA.i and NINDA.I.E.DE.A. The 
latter was a special delicacy made 
from a wide spectrum of sweet and 
oily ingredients: oil, sheep fat, milk, 
butter, and honey It has been com¬ 
pared to Turkish helva. A stew or thick 
soup flavored with oil (TUz.i = sagnas 
parsur, see now Hoffner 1994) was 
considered a particular delicacy and 
was often served to the king. Olive oil 
and honey were also poured on top 
of roasted mutton as a kind of sauce 
(KBo 2.3 i 51-55, translated in 
Pritchard 1969:351). Singer (1987) 
thinks this was done to make it ten¬ 
der. 

Oil Attracts and Appeases the Gods 
In a prayer of King Mursili II, the 
king asks that the sweet cedar oil 
may "call" or "summon" the god 
Telipinu (KUB 24.1 i 11-12). As part of 
this concept that the gods were at¬ 
tracted or "lured" by sweet oil, the 
rituals sometimes mention sprin¬ 
kling "paths" of sweet oil 
(I.DUG.GA) to attract the deities: 
"See, I have sprinkled your paths, O 
Telipinu, with sweet oil. So set out, O 
Telipinu, on the path which has been 
sprinkled with sweet oil!" (KUB 1710 
ii 28-30). In another ritual, the "seer- 
exorcist" ( LG HAL) takes oil, honey, 
thick bread, and libation and goes to 


appease the mountain gods (KUB 
30.36 ii 1-2). 

Oil Used as a Payment 

In a "wisdom" text originating in 
Babylonia and translated into Hittite, 
we read of a prostitute who wears a 
borrowed garment and anoints her¬ 
self with oil taken as a wage (KUB 4.3 
+ KBo 12.20 ii 30-31; Laroche in Scha¬ 
effer 1968:273ff., 779ff.). As part of a 
vow to a deity, a Hittite queen gave 
three harSiyalli-ve ssels (large storage 
vessels, pithoi) containing respectively 
oil, honey, and fruit (KUB 15.1 iii 14-16; 
de Roos 1984). 

In the "Song of Hedammu," an¬ 
other myth of the Kumarbi cycle, a 
fragmentary passage describing the 
creation and raising of the monster 
Hedammu seems to say: "They place 
him/it in oil... they place him/it in 
water." 17 Perhaps this is a method for 
rendering him invulnerable. One is 
reminded of the Greek legend of 
Achilles' heel. 

Other uses for Oil 

Oil, fat, or grease may also have 
been used to seal the interstices of 
baskets to make them waterproof. In 
the famous story of the Queen of 
Kanesh who set her seventy infant 
sons adrift in baskets to float down 
the river to the Black Sea, where they 
were recovered by the gods and 
raised, the queen first prepares the 
baskets by "filling" them, i.e., their 
interstices, with oil/grease (Sa-gan-da) 
(Otten 1973:6f., 16-18). Students of the 
Bible will recall the waterproofing of 
the basket in which the baby Moses 
was placed in the shallow water of 
the Nile according to the story in 
chapter one of the Book of Exodus. 18 
Moses' mother smeared the basket 
with bitumen. Oil or grease (Akka¬ 
dian samnu) are used to caulk boats 
(see CAD S s.v. samnu). Since until 
recently it was not known that the 
crucial word sa-gan-da could be inter¬ 
preted other than a form of sakkar 
"dung," the passage was thought 
either 1) to attest the use of dung in 
waterproofing the baskets (a very 
implausible procedure), 2) a filling of 
the baskets with dung as a cushion¬ 
ing bed for the infants, or 3) as a sym- 
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bolic action implying that the Queen 
of Kanesh was undoing a curse upon 
herself manifested by her ominous 
birth of seventy boys. None of these 
options seems now as plausible as 
the possible interpretation given 
above. Oil, grease, or perhaps even 
resin ( sagn -) was used to caulk the 
baskets and prevent them from sink¬ 
ing before they could carry their 
human cargos down the river to their 
divinely intended destination. This 
understanding also fits the parallels 
in the other ancient Near Eastern 
stories much more closely. 

Conclusion 

The documentation for vegetable 
and animal fats from primary textual 
sources, even when limited to the 
Hittites, is so voluminous that a treat¬ 
ment such as I have been able to give 
here hardly scratches the surface. Not 
until the dictionary articles on all the 
logograms containing I have been 
published will there be a truly com¬ 
prehensive presentation of the textual 
evidence. But the recent discovery of 
the Hittite syllabic equivalent of I, 
namely sagn-, has opened new possi¬ 
bilities for interpretation. And when 
the syllabically written vocabulary 
related to *sag- (in saguzvant-) and 
sagn- are added to the Akkadograms 
and Sumerograms, it is possible to 
see new and important uses. 

Note 

Peter Neve has made many im¬ 
pressive contributions to Hittitology 
and the archaeology of ancient Ana¬ 
tolia. This new survey of the evidence 
for oil among the Hittites is affection¬ 
ately dedicated to him. 

1 Hoffner 1994. The word's form in the oblique 
cases is sakn-, but its exact form in the nomina¬ 
tive-accusative is uncertain. It could be either 
*saknan or *$akan. 

2 For this term, see the two dictionaries: Puhvel 
1984- and Friedrich and Kammenhuber 
1975-1984. 

3 Singer 1983:73 n. 45. 

4 For a listing of Sumerograms beginning with 
I see Riister and Neu 1989:325f. In addition to 
the words I have cited the list includes: I.SAG 
(DUG.GA), I.GAB, I.GAB SE, UZU I.GU 4 
("Rinderfett," "beef drippings"). The authors 
include the element "Schmalz" ("grease") in 
their translations of many of these terms, e.g., 
I.NUN is "Butterschmalz." I.GAB is included 


with neither translation nor text citation. 

5 1 would restore KUB 35.157:4 this way. It is 
transliterated without restoration in Archi 
1979:43, whose French translation is "gerce" 
("chapped"). 

6 Perhaps one should emend har (or hur) -ta-an- 
za ("cursed"?) to har-gal-an-za "ruined" in the 
sense of dried out or dessicated? 

7 Olive oil is normally written I GI $SERDUM. 
Sesame oil is SE.GIS.I, with the Hittite reading 
perhaps SapSama (Giiterbock 1968). Again see 
Giiterbock 1968 on oil extraction from nuts. The 
word for pig fat ISAH occurs for the first time 
in the Hittite laws §90. Sheepfat, I.UDU, is 
extremely common in the texts. 

8 KBo 22.1 obv. 11-12, (Archi 1979, and see notes 
in Marazzi 1988). I SAH DUG.GA also occurs 
in KUB 25.31 + 1142/z obv. 10. 

9 KUB 29.1 iv 4-7 ritual, OH/NS; KUB 2.2+ iv 2, 
OH/NS. 

10 Usually written I.UDU, but at least once 
"resolved" as UDU-as I-an. 

11 KUB 1710 iv 29 Telipinu myth, translation 
Hoffner 1990. 

12 Written with an Akkadogram G1S §ERDUM, 
the West Semitic word for olive was *zayt-, 
reflected in Ugaritic zt and Biblical Hebrew zyt. 
Although the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (s.v. 
samassammu) prefers the translation "flax" 
rather than sesame, the recent discovery of 
sesame seeds in Urartu and in 18th Dynasty 
Egypt together with the impressive arguments 
of Civil, Powell, and others in favor of the latter 
translation (Powell 1991) persuade me to retain 
the translation "sesame" here. One of the 
words for oil-bearing plants is Hittite 
GI§ samama. Giiterbock (1968) concluded that 
Samama was not the Hittite reading of SE.GlS.l 
"sesame," but instead a term for a nut. Along 
with other reasons, he maintained that the 
determinative GIS "wood" was more appropri¬ 
ate for a fruit encased in a woody shell than 
for a seed in a pod. 

1 3 E.g. bread: KBo 5.2 i 27-29; stew: KUB 56.45 ii 
13-14; meat: UZU pit-tal-u-[an] ABoT 32 ii 8,9; 
and hay: KBo 3.5 i 63. 

1 4 See KBo 13.248:27: [...] I.GlS I SA-AM-SA- 
AM-MII [...]. This juxtaposition casts serious 
doubt on the proposal that I.GlS is "(Sesam)- 
61" (Riister et al. 1989:127 sign no. 72). 

15 KUB 54.1 i 58-59: Somewhat problematic is 
the force of EGIR -anda "afterwards" (??), here. If 
it bears its usual force, the anointing with oil 
would take place after worshipping the deity, 
which seems strange. 

16 The term is the Akkadogram BIBRU, often 
translated "rhyton." On the inappropriateness 
of this translation, see Giiterbock 1983. 

17 Siegelova 1971:40f. and Hoffner 1990. Pecchi- 
oli, Daddi, and Polvani (1990:138) mention this 
as assisting the serpent in some way by 
bathing it in oil and water. 

18 On the various ancient Near Eastern stories 
of famous persons set adrift as babies, surviv¬ 
ing, and later achieving fame, see Lewis 1980. 
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Hittite Equivalents of Old Assyrian 

kumrum and epattum 

By Harry A. Hoffner Jr. (Chicago) 

For Hans Hirsch, who has written extensively on the subject of 
religion in the Old Assyrian texts, I offer these ideas about 
Akkadian terms for religious items from Old Assyrian texts which 
occur as loanwords in Hittite: specifically, the words 
LU.SANGA kumms and ipantu-. 

1. L ^ s ^ GA kumras (a kind of priest) 


KUB 59.60 is a fragment, probably of a part of the so-called 
EZEN hisuwas, which E. Laroche books under the number 628 of 
his Catalogue des Textes Hittites. No identification is given either 
by the editor, Liane Jakob-Rost, 1 nor by M. Popko, who reviewed 
the volume of texts. 2 

The obverse of the fragment which contains the word under 
consideration reads as follows: 


2 [ 

3 [ 

4 [ 

QAATAM-MA-pdt KI.MIN 

w]a-al-ah-zi 

-z]i 

5 [ 

]x DINGIR-Lf /M 3-SU wa-al-ah-zi 

6 [ 

]-ia-an pe-e-da-i 

7 [ 

.M]ES-«i ar-ha a-ar-ra-i 

8 [ 

]x LVSMiG ^ku-um-ra-an pu-nu-us-zi 

9 [ 

u]-e-ni\ UM-MA ^ SMiG/>L ku-um-ra-MA 

10 [ 

S]IxSA 1-an-zi 

11 [ 

] QA-TAM-MA GUB-Za-ia wa-ah-nu-ud-du\ 


1 Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi, Heft LIX: Hethitische Rituale und 
Festbeschreibungen (Berlin 1989), page VI. 

2 Or NS 60 (1991) 124-27. 
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12 [ ] A-NA DINGIR.MES-T A-wa-ra-as-kan an-da 

12a? [ ] 


13 [ 

]x an-da wa-al-ah-zi 

14 [ 

a]n-da wa-al-ah-zi 

15 [ 

an-]da RA -zi 

16 [ 

]x lC -HAL ,-kdn GI ^ERIN 

17 [ 

] me-ma-i 


[...] in the very same way he/she ...s.'[...] he/she strikes. He/she 

[...Is. 

[... ] he/she strikes the [... ] god three times. 

[...] he/she carries. [...] he/she washes off the [...]s. [...] He/she 
questions the kumra-pncst. [... ] we [... ]. Thus says the kumra-pnest: 
[... ] they lay out. [... ] let him/her turn [... ] to the left in the same 
way. t... ] And to the gods (or: to my gods) he [... ] in. 

[... ] he/she strikes "in". [... ] he/she strikes "in". [... ] he/she strikes 
"in". 

[... ] the exorcist [... s ] the cedar [... ] he/she says. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb walhzi is noticeable. A 
possible clue to the type of text (or at least context) with which we 
are dealing here is the verb punuszi "he/she questions" (line 8). 

While we may not be able to identify this context, it offers us a 
potentially very important bit of data: the word lusanga ku-um-ra-. 
In the hand copy there is word space between LU SANGA and ku-um- 
ra-an in line 8. But that this is merely an accident is proven by the 
following line, where Akkadian UMMA ...-MA brackets what is 
only one word in Hittite: the "Akkadographic" or stem form 
LU.SANGA ku-um-ra-. This would appear to be a unique instance of 
LG SANGA used as a determinative, and it is fortunate that the 
scribe chose to write it thus. For this narrows the semantic range of 
kumra- from just any occupational title to one in the "priestly" class. 
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The scholar whom we honor with this volume knows better than 
I the implications of this combination. For in the Old Assyrian texts 
from Asia Minor the cult official known as kumru has the 
Sumerographic equivalent Ltj GUDU 4 (i.e., Ltl AH.ME), the non- 
Bogazkoy equivalent of the Bogazkoy form L ^GUDU 12 (i.e., 
Ltj IM.ME). 3 

In Hittite cult texts three cult officials stand at the top of the 
hierarchy for each temple: the L ^SANGA, the L ^GUDU 12 and the 
munusamA.DINGIR-L/M. 4 Hittitologists are accustomed to trans¬ 
lating these titles somewhat literally and artificially as "priest”, 
"anointed one" and "mother-of-the-god". The second of these is given 
this translation by virtue of its standard Akkadian equivalent paslsu 
"anointed" 5 , although nowhere in Hittite texts does the Akkadogram 
paslsu(m ) occur in order to give any indication of how the Hittites 
understood lu GUDU 12 . Nor does any Hittite text describe him as 
iskant- "anointed". The translation then is merely conventional. 
Furthermore, although the Hittite syllabic reading of SANGA and 
AMA.DINGIR are known — sankunni- and siwanzanni , no syllabic 
reading of L ^GUDU 12 is yet known. 6 J. Friedrich and others once 
supposed that the syllabic reading was L ^tazelli-, and this 
supposition was repeated by Pecchioli Daddi in 1982 without 


3 H. HlRSCH, Untersuchungen zur altassyrischen Religion (AfO Beiheft 
13/14) 55f. 

4 lu.messanGA lu.mesguDU 12 munus.mesamA.DINGIR-L/M KUB 13.4 ii 
57, iii 35, <LU>ME ^SANGA-af-za MUNUSME ^ii-wa-an-za-an-m.s lume SGUDU 12 
KUB 13.2 ii 32, ibid. 27 (BEL MADGALTI instruction), cf. KUB 17.21 ii 16-17 
(prayer of Arnuwanda), KUB 20.80 iii? 9-10 (festival celebrated by a prince). 

5 AHW 845a sub paslsum. 

6 In Fr. PECCHIOLI Daddi, Mestieri, professioni e dignita nell Anatolia ittita 
(Roma 1982) 305 phonetic complementation of the singular nominative is given 
as " l UGUDU-i\s KBo XVII 15 Vo 8’, ^GUDU-as KBo XXV 86 Ro 9’; 112 III 
5’." The evidence of KBo 20.86 obv. 9, which is in Old Hittite handwriting, is 
conclusive proof of an a-stem. But the evidence of KBo 17.15 obv. 8 for an i- 
stem is inconclusive. The line in question reads UGULA lu mes MUHALDIM 
L ^GUDU 12 -i\y-ia si-u-na[-as ki-is-sa-an is-pa-an-ta-an-zi\ in which lu GUDU 12 - 
is-sa could be singular or plural nominative. If it is the latter, the ending -is 
does not necessarily point to an i-stem. It appears then that the word was an a- 
stem common gender noun. 
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refutation. 7 But the decisive objection was raised already in 1972 by 
H. G. Guterbock, who showed that both words occurred in the same 
enumeration of officials. 8 It is tempting, therefore, to view the 
present passage as the long-awaited evidence of the correct reading. 

To be sure, there can be objections. The determinative is not 
LUGUDU 12 , but Ltj SANGA. If, however, the Hittites took L ^SANGA 
as a more generic reference to priestly officials, it would be 
understandable if it rather than lu GUDU 12 were used as a de¬ 
terminative. 

If kumra- is not specifically the equivalent of lu GUDU 12 , it is 
nevertheless indisputably a designation of a cult official, and it 
would be strange, if this cult official were not mentioned elsewhere 
in the thousands of cult texts at our disposal. Since this syllabic 
reading does not occur elsewhere, we should probably conclude that 
this official is attested elsewhere under a logogram. 

The interest of kumra- is not limited to Old Assyrian and Hittite 
texts. It has long been known that the non-Israelite priests of Canaan 
are referred to in the Hebrew Bible as Dn&D ( k e marlm , singular 
komer < West Semitic *kumr). 9 The same term in modern Hebrew is 
used by Israelis to designate Christian priests. 

2. ipantu- 

In a fragmentary and difficult section of the Hurro-Hittite myth 
called "The Song of Kumarbi" or (less appropriately) "Kingship in 
Heaven" there occurs the passage: 

24 LUGAL -us NIG.BA pi-ia-[ 

25 TUG.GU.E.A -as-si-kd[n 

26 KU.BABBAR-<x? i-pa-an-tu A-NA [ 

27 hu-u-la-li- [ 


7 Pecchioli Daddi, Mestieri 304, citing Friedrich, HW 275, Haas, Der Kult 
von Nerik 28-30, 158f. 

8 RAI 20 (1972) 130 note 24. 

9 The connection between the Old Assyrian kumru- and the Hebrew and 
Aramaic cognate words was noted by AHw 222a s.v. epattum and CAD E s.v. 
epattu. 
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Not much can be made out of the context except that garments 
(TUG.GU.E.A) are being mentioned and verbs associated with 
wrapping or donning garments ( hulaliya -). The ipantu is construed 
with the preceding genitive "of silver", indicating that the ipantu is 
either made of silver or has silver ornamentation 10 . The latter 
would be possible in the case of an expensive surplice worn by a 
deity, priest or royal personage. In his transliteration of this passage 
E. Laroche wrote the word under consideration as an Akkadogram 
(I-PA-AN-TU). n And it was this which first put it into my mind that 
there might be a connection with the Old Assyrian word epattu. 12 
What has complicated that picture is the second occurrence of the 
word in KBo 29.211 iv? 6-8, which reads: 

6 [ LU.MES A ] ZU i-pa-an-du-as d LAMMA S[E-RI 

7 [ d LAMMA S]E-RI d A-la-an-na LU.ME[S 

8 [ Lli.]MESAZU u-da-an-zi na-an-ka[n 

9 [ ]x-an I-NA g^BANSUR AD.KID A-NA [ 

10 [ n ] a 4 hu-u-wa-a-si-ia u-[ 


If it were not for the existence of the occurrence of ipantu in the 
Song of Kumarbi, one might be inclined to interpret ipanduas here 
as the genitive of a verbal substantive, like sipanduwas "(deity) of 
offering/libating". But we know of no verb *ipand-, and we simply 
cannot ignore the evidence of the Song of Kumarbi passage. The 
genitive i-pa-an-du-as can hardly be read as I-PA-AN-DU-as. Both 
forms must be understood as from a neuter u-stem noun ipandu-. 
And since in line 6 of this second passage i-pa-an-du-as is to be 
construed with the immediately following word d LAMMA S[E-RI 
...] we must translate it "The Steppe-Genius of the ipandu". What 
could this mean? If the cult image of the "Steppe-Genius" was 
clothed in a characteristic garment, it is possible that this garment 
would appear in the deity’s name in a cult text: d LAMMA SE-RI 


Id Or KU.BABBAR-ai could be the genetive of the person called ‘Silver’ in the 
Song of Silver. 

11 Laroche, Myth. 160f. 

12 CAD E 183, plural epadatum. 
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who wears the ipantu". This possibility should be kept in mind in 
spite of the obvious objection that neither of the two occurrences 
shows a determinative for cloth (e.g., GAD) or garment (TUG). 

All of this is far from certain. But it is intriguing in view of the 
use of the Hebrew llDit i'efdd) as the garment of priests, and the use 
of precious metals in its ornamentation. 13 

According to the CAD, the Old Assyrian epattum was also "a 
costly garment", although none of the passages cited in the 
dictionary article indicate the use of ornamentation made of silver 
or gold. 

It should not be surprising to find cultic terminology shared 
between Old Assyrian texts and Hittite ones, since both were 
written in the same locale and within a matter of a few centuries of 
each other. 


13 Exodus 28:6, 39:2 (gold); Judges 8:27 (gold), 17:5 (silver?), and 18:14-20. 
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FROM THE DISCIPLINES OF A 
DICTIONARY EDITOR 


Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 


There are at least three disciplines that must 
be cultivated by an editor of a dictionary of a 
dead language: textual reconstruction (which in¬ 
evitably involves identifying joins and duplicates 
and using them to reconstruct the text in its origi¬ 
nal form), grammatical analysis, and lexical de¬ 
termination. Hans Giiterbock mastered all three 
skills as a young student of Hans Ehelolf in 
Berlin, although it was only in his 60s that he had 
occasion as co-editor of the fledgeling Chicago 
Hittite Dictionary Project to exercise them as a 
dictionary editor. It has been my great privilege 
to work alongside him on this project for almost 
twenty-five years. In celebration of his 90th birth¬ 
day I should like to present here in his honor a 
sample of my own recent work in all three of 
these areas. 

1. Text: A New Join to the Hittite 
Instructions for Priests (CTH 264) 

The Hittite Instructions for Priests (CTH 264) 
is an elegant work, 1 not only fulfilling the purely 
functional task of detailing the obligations and 
rules governing priestly work, but digressing into 
speculations about the nature of the gods and 
their relationship to humans. 2 The date of its 

1. In addition to the basic literature given in Laroche 
(1971,37-38 # 264), one should see two important comparative 
studies by Milgrom (1970; 1976), a new edition of the text 
by Siiel (1985), and a new English translation by Gregory 
McMahon in Hallo and Younger (1997). 

2. See KUB 13.4 i 21'-22', edited in Sturtevant and Bechtel 
(1935,148-49) and Siiel (1985, 22-23) and translated anew in 
Hallo and Younger (1997, 217). 


composition is uncertain. Some of its language 
seems older than New Hittite, yet no cuneiform 
tablet containing it shows the characteristics of 
Middle Hittite writing. For this reason the Chi¬ 
cago Hittite Dictionary dates it as a “pre-NH” 
(pre-New Hittite) composition attested to date 
exclusively in New Hittite copies. 

Aygul Siiel’s edition of the Hittite Instructions 
for Priest and Temple Officials (1985) is a wel¬ 
come tool. Although Sturtevant (1934) had edited 
the principal manuscripts, and in 1935 in collab¬ 
oration with George Bechtel provided a second 
treatment, a quasi-edition without text variants 
(Sturtevant and Bechtel 1935), Siiel’s edition, in 
addition to benefiting from fifty years of lexico¬ 
graphic research, has the advantage of incor¬ 
porating a number of new joins to the major text 
witnesses. 

In the course of my work on the Chicago Hittite 
Dictionary, I came across a long-published frag¬ 
ment (KUB 31.120) that until now has not been 
recognized as belonging to CTH 264, much less as 
a direct join to one of the small pieces first pub¬ 
lished in Sliel’s edition. Even though the resulting 
text adds no variants to the text as it is already 
known, I should like to make the join known here. 

The unpublished piece in question, 71/v, is 
presented in photograph on plate X (Lev. X) in 
Stiel’s book, and is placed on her join sketch of 
Copy B on Plate I. The published piece, KUB 
31.120, joins 71/v directly on the lower right-hand 
side and gives parts of eleven consecutive lines 
on the far right side of column I. The break on the 
right side of KUB 31.120 is on the intercolum- 
nium. Photos of Copy B are Plates VIII and IX of 
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Siiel’s book. B has two wide columns on a side. 
The average line length is 22 signs. Line 3' of 71/ 
v transcribed below, being the first line of a new 
paragraph can be confidently restored on the left 
and contains 20 signs. §5, lines 3'+ IF, contains 24 
signs. The first line of KUB 31.120 is the direct 
continuation of 71/v, line 5'. It is transliterated 


below as §4, line 5'+l'. Bo 69/278 + 754/v starts 
in §5 and preserves part of the left side of the 
column. I give below a transliteration of the 
enlarged join. The restorations are taken from 
duplicates documented in Siiel’s book. 

In what follows, B x = 71/v, B 2 = KUB 31.120, 
and B 3 = 754/v (+ Bo 69/278). 


§3 (Continued) 

B x F [na-an-kan hu-u-ma-an-da-az har-ni-ik-z]i n[u-za\ 

B x 2' [A-NA INIM DINGIR-LJM me-ek-ki mar-r\i na-ah-ha[-an-te-es e-es-ten] 


§4 

Bj 3' 

Bi 4' 

B x 5 + B 2 F 

B x 6' + B 2 2' 

B 1 7' + B 2 3' 

B 2 4' 

B 2 5' 

B 2 6' 

B 2 T 

B 2 8' 


[an-da-ma EZEN 4 ITU.KAM EZEN 4 MU-TJ EZEN 4 A-YA-LI E]ZEN 4 ze-e-n[a-an- 
da-as\ 

[EZEN 4 ha-me-es-ha-an-da-as EZEN 4 te-et-he-es-na-as EZ]EN 4 hi-ya-ar-ra-a[s 
EZEN 4 pu-u-da-ha-as\ 

[EZEN 4 i-su-wa-as EZEN 4 sa-at-la-as-sa-as EZ]EN 4 BI-IB-RI EZ[EN 4 .MES su-up- 
pa-ya-as\ 

[ L %ANGA-as EZEN 4 .MES LU.MES SU.GI EZEN 4 .MES munus.mes am]a D i N GIR- 
LIM EZEN 4 da-hi-ya[-as\ 

[EZEN 4 .MES L ^ UE ^u-pa-ti-ya-as EZEN 4 .MES pu-u-la-as EZEN 4 .MES ha-a\h-ra- 
an-na-as 

[na-as-ma-as ku-is im-ma ku-isEZEN 4 -as VBXJ Ha-at-tu-si-k]an se-er 

[na-as ma-a-an IS-TU GU 4 .HI.A UDU.HI.A NINDA KAS U IS-] TU GESTIN hu-u- 

ma-an-da-az 

[sa-ra-a ti-ya-an-ta UL e-es-sa-at-te-ni na]-at pe-es-kan-zi ku-i-e-es 
[nu-us-ma-as su-me-es LU.MES E DINGIR -LIM ha-ap-par da-as-kat-t]e-ni 
DlNGIRMES-as-ma-at-kan 
[ZI -ni wa-ak-si-ya-nu-ut -te -n] i 


§5 

B 3 F + B 2 9' [na-as-m]a-at-kan ma-a-a[n sa-ra-a ti-ya-an-da ku]-wa-pt da-at-te-ni 
B 3 2' + B 2 10' [na-at] DINGIR.MES-as Zl-m [pa-ra-a UL ar-nu-ut]-te-ni nu-us-ma-sa-at ar-ha 
B 3 3' + B 2 IF [I-NA] EMES-KU-NUpe-[e har-te-ni na-at su-me-\el [DAM.MES -KU-NU 
DUMU.MES -K U-NU ] 

B 3 4' [SAG.GEME.I] KMES-KU-NU ar-h[a e-ez-za-i ...] 


754/v continues for parts of five more lines, 
but since there is no contribution from KUB 
31.120 and Siiel already has used Bo 69/278 + 
754/v in her apparatus, we will not give it 
here. 


2. Text: A Join in the Deeds of 
Suppiluliuma 

KBo 40.6 is a direct join to KBo 14.7, which 
forms a part of the Deeds of Suppiluliuma (CTH 
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40), edited by Giiterbock (1956,81). The combined the righthand portion of line 9' in KBo 40.6. Most 
transliteration is as follows. KBo 14.7 i V provides of the restorations of KBo 14.7 are Giiterbock’s. 


r[oo]xx[ 

2' [o ] x m Ha-s[a-am-mi-li- 
3' [pi-r\a-an hu-u-i- r e^[-er 
4' [w-] r e 1 -er 3 4 nu-kan x[ 

5' [o o -w\a-an-na-as [ 

6' [pe?*-e\n-nu-um-me- f e^[-ni 
7' [o o] m Ma-am[-ma-li- 
8' \pa-ra-\a na-a-i[ 

9' [o o ]x-as 5 na-as-kan r ANSE n .KUR.RA[.MES 


10' [ma-ah-h\a-an-ma A-^BU^-YA is-ta-ma-a[s-ta 
IF [o o ANS]E.KUR.RA.MES pa-is-ta n[u 
12' [nu-k]an m Ma-am-ma-li-in G[IM- 

13' EBlNMES-ma-as-si-kan ANSE.KUR.RA.MES NAM.R[A.MES ... ar-ha da-a-as\ 
14 'm Ma-am-ma-li-is-ma-kan 1 -as i[s-par-za-as-ta 6 
15' A-BU-YA-ma-kan ® VKSAG Ti-wa[-ta-as-sa- 
16' GIM -an-ma m Z a-pa-al-li-is m [ 

17' ha-at-kis-sa-nu-an-te-es na-at-k[dn 

18' I-NA URU Ha-paHa pa-a-ir A-BU-Y[A-ma- 

19' nu-us-si nam-ma A-NA ANSE.KUR.RA.MES [ 

(End of the column.) 


3. Lexicon: On the Stems of the 
Noun hazkara- 

The noun hazkara- has been often studied. Al¬ 
though Friedrich (1952), Tischler (1978,234), and 
Puhvel (1991, 280-81) all give a unitary transla¬ 
tion (“woman percussionist” or the like), as though 
the word had an as yet unattested singular, it 

3. Or [pa-YaMr. 

4. Or: \ku-e\n-. 

5. Perhaps [u-d\a-as or [pe-e-d\a-as. 

6. Or: 1-as S[AG.DU-as is-par-za-as-ta]. The restoration 
B[A.BAD...] “died” (so Giiterbock 1956, 81) does not fit the 
employment of -kan here. For my restoration see: KBo 5.8 iii 
31-33 nuzmuzkan m Pittaggatalliszpat / 1-as isparzasta and 
KBo 3.4 ii 77 [{ m Tapalazunauliszmazk)]an 1-as SAG.DU-as 
isparzasta. 


bears in all its known occurrences the plural 
determinative MUNUS.MES, so that Friedrich 
(1952, 68) already understood the word to denote 
women in temple service. It is accordingly, like 
munus.mes taptaras, and other such words, a col¬ 
lective noun denoting a group of persons. As such, 
normal Hittite grammar—not ‘grammatical pau¬ 
city” (per Puhvel)—dictates that it will sometimes 
take a singular verb. In fact, MUNUSMES fapfaras 
regularly takes a singular verb. To my knowledge 
hazkara- is not yet attested in the accusative case. 
Puhvel attempted to explain away the occasional 
-i stem ending of MUNUSMES /iazkaraz, suggesting 
rather implausibly that it “may in some instances 
conceal -(y)a “and.” But if the word is in fact a 
collective noun, there is every possibility (as we 
shall see below) that the -i ending is primary, a 
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relic of the old collective ending found on kulei 
(on which see Oettinger 1995). 

Kronasser (1966, 186) and Carruba (1969, 37) 
derived the form from the iterative verbal stem 
hazziki- “to strike (a musical instrument),” and 
this view was adopted by Puhvel (1991), but op¬ 
posed by Tischler. 

Friedrich already noted the principal problem 
of determining the word’s stem. He identified the 
endings -a, -ai , and -aya in the nominative case, 
and -ayas in the dative-locative. Neither Tisch¬ 
ler nor Puhvel made a significant advance over 
Friedrich’s analysis of the stem, although Tisch¬ 
ler rightly included stems in -az(a). Tischler at¬ 
tributed the variety of stems in the nominative to 
foreign origin, while Puhvel with his preference 
for identifying PIE roots in Hittite words rejected 
foreign origin. 

The word’s occurrences are clustered in the cult 
texts. Otten (1969, 94) cited some of the passages 
in which the term appears, adding unpublished 
occurrences. All of these were listed by Pecchioli 
Daddi (1982, 385-88), although most were not 
translated by her or studied in context. 

What neither Friedrich, Pecchioli Daddi (1982), 
nor Puhvel took seriously as a clue to the stem 
or stems of this word were the forms ending in 
-az(a). When they cited these forms, they omitted 
the -z(a) as though it were an omissible clitic. 
Perhaps, because occasionally the word begins a 
clause, they thought this was the sentence parti¬ 
cle -z(a). But the forms in -(a)z(a) are by no means 
confined to clause-initial position, which means 
that this explanation is clearly incorrect. Only 
Tischler (1978,234) correctly indicated the -az(a) 
forms as stem variants, but he had no explanation. 
The word appears to have a stem haz(i)gara(ya)t-. 
The true significance of this alternative stem, how¬ 
ever, can only be detected, when one observes 
that it is obligatory whenever the word serves as 
subject of a transitive verb: 

(1) KBo 2.7 obv. 26-28 lukat? mazkan NINDA. 
KUR 4 .RA D [ EG harsias MUNUS ] ME $ha!-az- 
ka-ra-a-i-ya-za IN A E DINGIR-UM UGU 
udanzi 

( 2 ) KBo 2.13 obv. 8-10 [GIM-an TESI DU -ri 
DEG harsi g]enuwanzi 3 NINDA.KU 7 1 


DlJG hanisas KAS DVG harsi d U 3 NINDA. 
KU 7 1 DGG hanis[as KAS] / [HURSAG-z 
assanumm\as halziyari GALHIA^/can 
assanuwanzi / [ZIZ *ma...] munusmes/^. 
az[-q\a-ra-ya-za pedazi (for pedanzi) har- 
ranzi mallanzi 

(3) KBo 2.13 obv. 11-13 \lukaUm\a NINDA. 
KUR 4 .RA.MES DVG harsiyas munusmes ^ a - 
az-ga-ra-i-ya-za sard udanzi d U HUR. 
SA G*ya karpanzi / NINDA.KUR 4 .RA.MES 
DVG harsiyas?smas peran pe harkanzi 

(4) KBo 2.13 obv. 19-20 GIM -an?ma nekuza 
mehuni kisari DINGIRMES munusmes^. 
az-qa-ra-i-ya-za arha pedanzi / istananiz 
as taninuwanzi 

(5) KBo 2.13 rev. 2-5 lukatzm[a\ d U d UTU 
<URU> T TJL-n[a] d LAMMA # VKSAG Pisqa- 
rana karpiyanzi / NINDA.KUR 4 .RA.MES 
DVG harsiyaz smas peran pe harzi DINGIR. 
MES umvSME ^ha-az-qa-ra-i-ya-za / TEL War- 
wataliyanza ANA na 'ZI.KIN.HI.A pedanzi 
DINGIRMES PANI na 4ZIKIN.HI.A / 
taninuwanzi 

Only in passage (2) might h. be clause initial, 
in which case the -za could be the clitic - za , but 
no -za is required (or indeed permitted) by this 
verb phrase. 

Furthermore, when it takes an intransitive 
verb, the word never has this -az(a) stem, but 
takes the stem in -a or -ai 

(6) KBo 2.8 ii 2 [ MUNUSME ^]/za-a 2 ;<-(/a>-ra-ma 
ishamiskanzi kis(s)an “The h- women sing 
as follows.” 

(7) KBo 2.8 iii 12' MEmSME ^ha-az-qa-ra-ia 
EGIR iyatari “The h. -women walk behind.” 

(8) KBo 2.8 iii 23' EEMI %R.MAH MUNUS - 
UE %a-az-qa-[r\a ANA GURUN pdnzi “The 
lion-men and the h. -women go for the 
fruit(s).” 

(9) KUB 20.25 + KUB 10.78 i 18 munusmeS^. 
az-qa-ra-i EGIR-an arta “The h. -women 
stand behind.” 

(10) KUB 55.15 ii? 8-9 EGIR=:S[/ MUNUSME %a- 
az-qa-ra-i / [U LEME ^wa-a]l-wa-al-la 
GUB(or GIN)-rz “The h. -women [and the 
lio]n-[men] stand (or walk) behind him.” 
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(11) KUB 56.39 iv 25 [.. .]x uvmSME ^ha-az-qa- 
ra-i BAL paizzi “[...] the hr women go to 
libate.” 

To be sure, there are a few problem passages, 
and it is not my intention to suppress them. In 
one passage the -ai stem seems to serve as subject 
of a transitive verb: 

(12) KBo 2.8 iii 26' l0me§ UR.MAH munus.mes/^. 
az-qa-ra-i [G]URUN udanzi ‘The lion-men 
and the h. -women bring the fruit(s)”, needs 
to be collated in order to see if the final -i 
could be an -az. Compare ( ha-az-ka-ra-an- 
za 16, [ha-az-ga-]ra-za 18) for -a(n)za added 
to the basic stem hazkara-. 

Interesting is (13) KBo 24.95 iii 18-19', re¬ 
stored from dupl. Bo 4801, cited by Otten, KBo 
XXIV, S. VII, Anm. 3 7 : [na(-at i-y)]a-an-ni-an-zi 
na-as-kan umvSME $ha-az[(-ga-ra-a-isEGIR-ari)] / 
[{is-ha-a)]m?-mi-is-ki-iz-zi ... (Left untranslated 
by Pecchioli Daddi). If this passage is correctly re¬ 
constructed , 8 the form umvSMES ha-az[{-ga-ra-a- 
is)] cannot be nominative plural, as Pecchioli 
Daddi would have it (p. 386), since the singular 
verb requires a singular (or collective) subject. The 
clitic pronoun -as is accusative plural common 
gender for what is sung (for ishamaus “songs 77 ?). 
It would appear that the collective/neuter stem 
-ai has been augmented with a common gender -s 
ending when it is the subject of a transitive verb. 

The form in (14) [GU]RUN uvmSME ^ha-az- 
q[a-r]a-[y]a-as UGU da-a-an-zi na-at IN A E 
DINGIR-L[IM] / [.. .]x-x-x-za pe-e-da-an-zi KBo 
2.8 iv 22'-24' could be genitive: “they take up the 
fruit(s) of the h. -women and carry them into the 
temple of the god [...].” If, however, one must 
take umvSME ^ha-az-q[a-r]a-[y]a-as as the subject, 
it still shows that an “animate 77 (common gender) 
form had to be substituted when the word was 
subject of a transitive verb. 


7. Pecchioli Daddi (1982, 387), who cites this after Otten 
mistakenly writes KBo XXIV 95 + Bo 4801, as though the 
latter were a join piece instead of a duplicate. 

8. Among other matters there are problems with certain 
forms which appear in the reconstituted text. The spelling 
is-ha-am-mi-is-ki-iz-zi with geminate m would be unique. 


(15) KUB 56.39 iii 21-22 Gl ^zuppari^ lA -as peran 
lukkanz[i] / uvmSME ^ha-az-qa-ra-is-si x-x 
e x[...] probably contains either the form 
hazqarai or hazqarais plus the dative clitic 
-ssi 

But the majority of occurrences in which the 
transitivity or intransitivity of the verb can be de¬ 
termined shows the complementary distribution 
of the stems with and without -az(a). Such a pat¬ 
tern is not found with Hittite nouns of common 
gender; yet a word such as this which denotes 
women ought to be inherently animate. What 
grammatical rule is in operation here? 

It seems to me that we must begin with the 
forms used with intransitive verbs. The stem in 
-ai is in all likelihood a collective, of the type 
identified in Hittite by Neu (1992) and Oettinger 
(1993; 1995). These forms frequently end in -i 
and behave like neuters. They not only take neu¬ 
ter grammatical agreement and frequently take 
singular verbs, but, as we can see clearly in the 
case at hand, they cannot serve as subjects of tran¬ 
sitive verbs, but must be replaced by -ant- forms, 
which some Hittitologists do not hesitate to call 
“ergatives” (Garrett 1990a; 1990b; 1996; Laroche 
1962, and the CHD), although objections to this 
terminology have been raised by Neu (1989) and 
Carruba (1992). I am not so concerned about the 
terminology. What is important is to correctly 
understand the syntactic constraints of Hittite. 

The “ergative” ending in the singular is usually 
written -an-za, but occasionally also ... a-za (pre¬ 
sumably for -ants): UNMES-an-na-za < *antuh- 
sannants (ergative of antuhsatar) KUB 1.1 i 30. 

If any doubt remains that the forms in -az(a) 
are for *hazkaranz(a), the following cult inventory 
passage in which the usual writing of the -ant- 
extension is attested, should expel it: 

(16) KUB 46.22 i 7-8' {...}x*kan p UR ] SAG Szd- 
duwa NA ZI.KIN ( 8 ’) [... MlJNVSME %]a-az- 
ka-ra-an-za GAM -ta pedanzi 

Since the neuter-like collective forms hazkara(i) 
could not serve as subjects of transitive verbs, an 
“ergative-like” form hazkaraya(n)z(a) was formed 
to fill this role. And when it was not used, another 
grammatically animate form, hazkarais (13) or 
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hazkarayas (14), was formed by adding the com¬ 
mon gender nominative singular ending -s di¬ 
rectly to the stems hazkarai- or hazkaraya-. 

Interestingly enough, UVNVSUE ^hazkara(i) and 
munusmes hazkaraza are sometimes paired with 
another word which shows the same collective in 
- a or -aya when the subject of intransitive verbs, 
and “ergative” -a(n)z(a) when transitive. That word 
is LEUES walwalla and LEME ^walwallaz(a), which 
is the syllabic reading of li ^ me ^UR.MAH “lion- 
men.” In its logographic form lefme ^UR.MAH 
was first somewhat comprehensively studied by 
Jakob-Rost 1966. The equation with syllabic 
lu.mes iDdlt ^ dll a was established by Otten 1969. 
As the subject of intransitive verbs we find wal- 
walla , walwallaya , and the uncomplemented 
logogram (see citations 8 , 10,12 and 17): 

(17) KUB 55.15 ii 7-11 n*an*kan HUR.SAG-i / 
[... p]edanzi EGEFUS17 umxjSME ^ha-az-qa- 
ra-i / [ LtME ^wa]lwalla GIN -ri / [DINGIR- 
LUM NA *huwasi] peran / [ taninuwanzi ]. 

As the subject of transitive verbs we find wal- 
wallaz and voalvoallaza and the uncomplemented 
logogram leme ^UR.MAH: 

(18) KUB 51.47 i 1-5 [...]zi x[...] / 

[... ulJNVSME ^ha-az-ga-]ra-za 
L^ ME SuR t MAH arha [pe\da<ri>zi 

(19) KBo 26.158 f 6-7~ DINGIR-LLM INA E 
DINGIR-LIM / [ uvmSME ^hazgaraza 
LU.MESj ivalwallaza arha pedanzi “[The 
hazkara-women and] the lion-men carry the 
(statue of) the deity back home to the temple” 

(20) 1461/u (Otten, WO 5:95) ii 1-3 karpanzi n? 
a[nzkan INA E DINGIR-UM] / MUNUS 
UE ^ha-az-ka-ra-ri x[...] / EEME ^w[a]lwal- 
laz[... pedanzi]. 

I have no explanation for the form MUN us.MES^ a _ 
az-ka-ra-ri Summarizing, it appears that the 
word’s forms when it serves as a subject of an 
intransitive are: ha-az-qa-ra ( 6 , 8 ), ha-az-qa-ra-i 
(9, 10, 11), ha-az-qa-ra-ia (7?). When it serves as 
subject of a transitive verb, the forms are ha!- 
az-ka-ra-a-i-ya-za (1), ha-az[-q\a-ra-ya-za (2), ha- 
az-ga-ra-i-ya-za (3), ha-az-qa-ra-i-ya-za (4, 5), 


[h]a-az-ka-ra-an-za (16), [ha-az-ga-]ra-za (18), ha- 
az-qa-ra-i (12), ha-az[{-ga-ra-a-is )] (13), ha-az-q[a- 
r]a-[y\a-as (14), and ha-az-ka-ra-ri (20). I would 
assume that hazkara- was the word’s basic stem. 
hazkarai (9, 10, 11) and hazkaraya (7) show the 
stem plus a collective ending -i or -ya. When 
required to serve as subject of a transitive verb, 
either the common gender ending -s (13, 14) or 
the “ergative” -anza/-az/-aza was added to the 
stem plus collective ending ( hazkarayaz) or to 
the basic stem without the collective ending (ha- 
az-ka-ra-an-za 16, \ha-az-ga-\ra-za 18). 

4. Grammar: The Hittite Vocative 9 

The form of the vocative is the bare stem ( isha 
“lord !”) 10 or a form outwardly resembling the 
dative-locative singular, either with final -i (attiz 
me “O my father” KBo 12.70 rev.! 10b, sarkui 
LUGAL -ue “O heroic king”), or -e (LUGAL -ue “O 
king”). Eichner (1982/83) even proposes that the 
Hittite vocative derived from a locative in -i or -e, 
while Melchert (1994, 183) defends the earlier 
view of Sturtevant, Laroche, Oettinger and Eich¬ 
ner himself that the OH vocative ending in -i de¬ 
rives from PIE short e. Examples are so rare that 
it is difficult to formulate a rule as to which of 
the three forms occurs under what circumstances. 


9. The Hittite vocative has been discussed often (Sommer 
and Falkenstein 1938, 147; Giiterbock 1945; Sturtevant and 
Hahn 1951, 84 with n. 88; Friedrich 1960, §57b; Laroche 
1969; Stefanini 1974; Eichner 1974 5-86; Eichner 1982/83; 
Neumann 1982/83). 

10. According to the list in Meriggi (1980, 276) the bare 
stem of a-stem nouns serves the function of direct address also 
in Luwian and Palaic. According to him no clear examples of 
the vocative exist in Lycian and Lydian. Laroche (1959, 136 
§23) attests for Luwian a vocative with zero ending and adds: 
“Ailleurs, le nominatif sert a rappel.” But the two examples 
he cites: d Santas LUGAL-us and uraz d UTU-az, both occur in 
contexts where they serve as subject of the verb and are there¬ 
fore no different from the Hittite appositional address syn¬ 
tagma Carruba (1970, 42) attests for Palaic both bare stem 
forms in a (Z aparua, tabarna [papa-mi]) and nominative forms 
(-s in sg., -i/es in pi.) used in direct address, but does not tran¬ 
scribe the sentences containing the nominatives, so that one 
could ascertain if this is the same syntagma as Hittite apposi¬ 
tional direct address. 
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a-stems can take either the bare stem isha or 
the ending -i as in atti^me. Most other examples 
are w-stems: the noun hassu- "king,” the name 
d Istanu , and the adjective sarku- "preeminent.” 
Here either -i or -e can occur. The -e can also occur 
on the clitic possessive "my” in attizme , which in 
OH shows i-mutation. 11 A rare example of a voca¬ 
tive in -i of a consonantal stem petant -, is petanti 
"O place” in KUB 32.137 ii 2 (MH/NS). On the 
passage in which petanti occurs see CHD P, 360. 
The extended stem in -ant- is doubtless used be¬ 
cause the place addressed is treated like a person. 

The true vocative is used principally in prayers 
and mythological texts: d Istanue ishaz mi “O 
Istanu, my lord” ( KUB 31.127 i 1); d Istanue sarkui 
LUGAL-ue, "O Istanu, heroic king” ( KUB 31.127 
i 15); d Impaluri L ^SUKKAL-YA, "O Impaluri, my 
vizier!” (Ullik. 1 A ii 16); d Mukisanu L ^SUKKAL=: 
YA, "O Mukisanu, my vizier!” (Ullik. I C ii 32); si- 
uni z mi zikzmu iyas "O my god! You made me” 
(KUB 30.10 rev. 11-12; prayer), inanas d UTU-i 
kasaz tta SISKUR pehhun "O Sungod of Illness, I 
have hereby given to you a sacrifice” ( KUB 7.1 + 
KBo 3.8 i 6; cf. also ibid, i 15); [ d Ala]waimi lezas 
namma zahhiskisi "O Alawaimi, fight them no 
longer!” ( KUB 27.67 ii 31). Note how in all these 
examples the vocative stands in a separate clause 
of its own and is not included in the immediately 
following clause with the verb. 

Contra Kammenhuber (1969, 303) and others 
before her, there is no plural vocative ending -es. 
Examples of DINGIR.MES humantes or DINGIR. 
LtJ.MES DINGIR.MUNUS.MES humantes as di¬ 
rect address in the god-lists of the treaties are 
nominatives used in the appositional direct ad¬ 
dress within sentences in which it serves as the 
grammatical subject (see below). Similarly, nu^za 
kasa sumes LtJ.MES KUR vm] Ismirika humantes 
IT[TI d U]TU-[SI J\i[n]kiyas*sas "All you men of 
Ismerika are parties to his oath with His Maj¬ 
esty” KUB 26.41 (+) 23.68 + ABoT 58 rev. 7 (MH/ 
NS). Examples such as these do not prove a plu¬ 
ral vocative ending -es. 


11. For i-mutation in Hittite see Rieken (1996), and Starke 
(1990, 56-93, esp. 61, 79-80,89-92). 


Also exhibiting the form of the bare stem, but 
not serving the purpose of direct address, is the 
form used for the introduction of new names 
(Guterbock 1945; Laroche 1969; Stefanini 1974): 
MUNUS-as lamanzset^Sintalimeni "(There was) 
a woman whose name was S.” ( KUB 33.121 ii 5); 
URU-as lamanz set vmj Sudul, "(There was) a town 
whose name was Sudul” ( KUB 14.8+ i 7); LU -as 
m Appu lamamset , "(There was) a man whose 
name was Appu” (KUB 14.8+ i 9-10). 

To express direct address Hittite speakers 
sometimes avoided the vocative by using an appo¬ 
sitional construction and the second person pro¬ 
noun. When the addressed person was subject of 
an action, both pronoun and appositional element 
are nominatives: ziga d Telepinus QATAMMA 
handahhut "You, O Telepinu, likewise be pleas¬ 
ant!” KUB 17.10 ii 32 (Tel. myth, OH/MS); man- 
a<s> takni zik? a d UTU -us kattizssi paisi "If he is 
on earth, you, Sungod, will go to him” KUB 30.10 
rev 11-12; sumes BELU^s TU 7 humantes ... 
LUGAL-ims 71-ni ser ITU-mz ITU-mi / linkis- 
kiten "All you kitchen personnel... keep taking 
monthly oaths of allegiance to the life of the 
king!” KUB 13.3 ii 20,25-26 (MHP/NS). When the 
noun for the person addressed serves another 
function, such as the genitive or accusative, it is 
still translatable as direct address: nu tuel SA 
DINGIR-LJM I[NIM-m hanta UL innarahhat] 
"[Did I not recover according] to your word, O 
god?” KUB 36.79+ ii 42 (OH/NS); nu tuel SA 
m Ma[dduw]atta [idaJ\u hinkan sanhiskit "He 
was seeking your painful death, O Madduwatta” 
KUB 14.1 obv. 2; n^asta tuk m Hullan kuwapi / 
gimmanti para nehhun "When I sent you forth in 
the winter, O Hulla” HKM 17 obv. 9-10 (MH/MS). 

In the above-cited examples the name of the 
addressed party always stands within the clause 
in which it has a specific role other than mere 
vocative function. On the other hand, the latter 
(the true vocative case) occupies its own separate 
clause. 

Although quite rare, there are clear instances 
of a non-appositional nominative of direct ad¬ 
dress. Like the true vocative case, this nominative 
stands in a clause by itself. This is rarely encoun¬ 
tered: once in the Middle Hittite ritual against 
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the sorceress Ziplantawiya: ais EME-as gagas 
qasazsmaszkan / parkuin misriwantan harkin 
gis PA UL walhantan / UDU-im sipantahhun “O 
mouth, tongue, tooth! Lo, I have sacrificed to you 
a pure, gleaming white sheep, never struck with 
a rod” KBo 15.10 ii 8-10 (MH/MS); and once in 
the OH/NS text: UMMA ^Gulsas TV-as d IM- 
nas attas kuitziva uw[(as)] 'Thus said the Fate 
deities and Mother goddess: 'O Father Stormgod, 
why have you come?’” KUB 33.24 (+) 33.28 i 38. 
This must be the correct interpretation of the 
passage, even though the quotative particle -wa 
is missing on the form of d IM-nas, since attas 
cannot be dative in the UMMA clause and must 
therefore be the beginning of what is said. 

Previous treatments have quite correctly no¬ 
ticed that forms other than what I have called the 
"true” vocative, i.e., bare stem and rare forms in -i 
or - e , can serve for direct address. 12 But they have 
failed to note that such forms (with the single 

12. Earlier statements by leading Hittitologists: “The nom¬ 
inative functions also as a vocative” (Sturtevant and Hahn 
1951, 84); “Im allgemeinen wird als Vokativ die Nominativ- 
form mit verwendet” (Friedrich 1960, 44); “Der Vokativ bei 
Subst. commune entspricht im allgemeinen dem Nominativ; 
vereinzelt besteht er in der alteren Sprache aus der nack- 
ten Stammform” (Kammenhuber 1969, 193); “Morphologisch 
entspricht ihm [d.h., dem Vokativ] in der Regel die reine 


exception of KBo 15.10 ii 8-10 noted above) do 
not, like the true vocative, stand in a clause by 
themselves, but are imbedded. For this reason 
the distinction between vocative form and direct 
address function has been blurred, to the great 
detriment of grammatical analysis. It is necessary 
to clarify the actual state of affairs here, because 
in recent sketches of Hittite grammar, the dis¬ 
tinction has continued to be overlooked, with the 
result that erroneous claims have been made 
about the Hittite vocative. 13 This is especially 
regrettable because they have been made in a 
forum where comparative and historical linguists, 
who may not be very familiar with the basic data 
of Hittite, will be misled. 


Stammform, doch beginnt schon friih der Nominativ die 
Funktion des Vokativs mitzuiibernehmen” (Neu 1979, 179). 
Since the true vocative in Hittite always occupies its own 
separate clause, what in fact begins to assume the function of 
the vocative is not the nominative case per se , but a new 
syntagma, the use of appositional direct address, which can 
consist of other case forms than merely the nominative. 

13. For example, contra Luraghi (1997,15), the plural end¬ 
ing -es is never found on a true vocative case form, but only 
in appositional direct address, where the addressed persons 
serve as the subject of the sentence. To be fair to Luraghi, 
she is only following the earlier statements chronicled in my 
previous footnote. 
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It is a great pleasure to present this modest study 
to my dear friends Miriam and Hayim Tadmor, 
with admiration for their scholarship and deep 
gratitude for their friendship. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In 1992 J. Klinger ably surveyed the evidence for 
marginalized persons (“foreigners and outsiders”) 
in Hittite society. 1 But although passages dealing 
with physically handicapped persons have been 
individually discussed in previous Hittitological 
literature, I am unaware of any general attempt to 
study the practices and attitudes of the Hittites 
toward such persons. 

In antiquity there were various forms of contin¬ 
uing disability: blindness, deafness, paralysis and 
bodily mutilation. They could be caused by de¬ 
formity at birth, by sustaining a serious injury in 
battle or in a domestic accident, or could be the 
continuing after-effect of a disease, or the inevi¬ 
table concomitant of old age. 

Some permanent injuries were the result of 
punishments legally inflicted upon certain classes 
of felons. It was also believed that the gods in¬ 
flicted physical disabilities as punishment for cer¬ 
tain types of offenses, principally the violation of 
oaths. For instance, under certain circumstances 
slaves could be mutilated as part of the penalties 
imposed for theft. 2 And in curse formulae in 
treaties and oath ceremonies it is requested that 
the gods blind or otherwise afflict with diseases 
the violators of the oaths. 3 

Injuries, diseases and disabilities received in 
this manner would surely brand the disabled per¬ 
son as an offender and therefore as a pariah. One 
wonders if a stigma attached to all disabled per¬ 


sons, simply because a casual observer would not 
know the circumstances behind the disability. Did 
the same attitudes prevail toward persons born 
with such handicaps as toward those who had 
received them as penalties for offenses? 

II. FORMS OF DISABILITY 

In the following we shall look at the various forms 
of disability mentioned in Hittite texts and at what 
the texts tell us about the prevailing attitudes 
toward such persons. There are laws governing 
the liability of a person who causes lasting injuries 
to another. Some of these are monetary payments; 
others involve providing compensation in the form 
of a slave or a member of the offender’s family. 

1. Old Age 4 

In an era prior to spectacles and dental prosthetics 
the loss or deterioration of eyesight and teeth in 
older people must have been quite common. A 
famous passage in the Hebrew Bible is 2 Samuel 
19:36 (v. 35 in English Bibles), the words of old 
Barzillai to King David: 

Dm ‘OJX nw 

rfr mtrp 5nxn 
rwm wx-nxi Vdx im-nx -pay oycr-nx 
mm anv bipn ny y^x'ax 
•fran ^tx'^x xmb *ny -pay rrrr n&Vi 

“I am this day eighty years old; can I discern 
what is pleasant and what is not? Can your 
servant taste what he eats or what he drinks? 
Can I still listen to the voice of singing men 
and singing women? Why then should your 
servant be an added burden to my lord the 
king?” 
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A moderately cynical view of the infirmities of 
old age can be seen in several passages from 
Hittite texts. Prince Kantuzzili in his famous 
prayer philosophizes: “Even if a mortal were to 
live forever, were his painful ills to remain, 
wouldn’t that be for him a cause for complaint?” 5 
But at other times “old age” (Hittite mihuntatar) 
is used synonymously with “long years” or “lon¬ 
gevity” ( talugaes wettes = MU.HI.A GID.DA) as 
a positive thing. 6 

The infirmities of advanced age were accepted 
as innocent, since they befell all old people more 
or less equally. In land grant texts and similar 
documents we possess enumerations of the mem¬ 
bers of Hittite households. Usually they list the 
numbers of people according to sex and age. In 
one of these, however, quite appropriately imme¬ 
diately following the number of “old people” in 
the family is an entry “one blind man” (KBo 
19.32:7'). 

Respect for one’s aged parents and care for 
them was commended in Hittite society, as 
throughout the ancient Near East. At least in part 
such respect for elderly parents was encouraged 
by their continued exercise of power and control 
of family wealth until their death and the threat 
of disinheritance if a child failed to provide proper 
respect and care. This is illustrated in the case of 
a (probably widowed) mother, who is entitled to 
disinherit a son who fails to care for her (Laws 
§171). 7 

But special kindness extended to old people 
other than one’s own parents was also com¬ 
mended. In his Apology , Hattusili III mentions that 
he took pity on Arma-Tarhunta and Zida since one 
of these was a blood relative and an old man. 8 In 
this respect Hattusili portrays himself as possess¬ 
ing the humanite required of Hittite rulers. 9 
Hattusili’s father, king Mursili II, also boasts of 
his compassion for the elderly citizens of towns 
threatened by his army, when these were sent out 
as an embassy to beg for mercy. 10 

2. Blindness 11 

As a Birth Defect. — We have no written record 
of any Hittite person bom blind. But there are 
omen texts, necessarily deriving from Mesopota¬ 
mia, concerning the portent of a child born blind: 


“If a woman gives birth, and (the newborn) is 
blind, the head of the household (Akkadian bel 
bitim) will not achieve success.” 12 In all likeli¬ 
hood, in Hatti as well as in Mesopotamia such a 
birth was a bad omen. 

In Laws and Legal Contexts. — In the laws 
(§§7-8, Parallel Text §X) the most serious perma¬ 
nent injuries inflicted upon another person are 
blinding ( tasuwahh -), the knocking out of teeth 
(ZU 9 =SU lak-) and disabling from normal work 
{karmalassai). The same sequence of the first two 
permanent injuries is followed in the Israelite 
laws: “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” 
(Exod. 21:24; Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21). Loss of 
sight severely limited a person’s ability to support 
himself, making him dependent upon others. Loss 
of more than one or two teeth could limit his 
ability to ingest solid food. 

Blinding was the most common form of divine 
retribution employed against oath-breakers. One 
sees this most clearly in the so-called “Soldiers’ 
Oath,” where a blind man, a deaf man and a 
woman are presented before the soldiers to be 
sworn in, and the following is said: 

“Whoever plots harm against king and queen, 
may the gods seize him, change him from man 
to woman, blind him like a blind man, deafen 
him like a deaf man, and destroy him together 
with his wives and children.” 13 

“Who transgresses these oaths and commits 
treason against the king of Hatti, and sets his 
eyes upon the land of Hatti as an enemy, may 
these oath deities seize him and blind and 
deafen his army. May one not see the another. 
May one not hear the other. ... may they fetter 
their feet ... and bind their hands (i.e., lame 
or paralyze them).” 14 

In this and other passages 15 we see that the gods 
were invoked to punish traitors with blindness, 
deafness and lameness. 

But Hittite judicial authorities themselves used 
blinding as a punishment. This is seen especially 
from threats made by the king in Middle Hittite 
letters to his officials in Tapikka. 16 Thieving slaves 
were blinded as part of the penalty for their deed 
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and perhaps also to mark them as thieves. 17 From 
other documents we learn that treaty partners of 
the Hittites were expected to apprehend, blind and 
send to the Hittite king anyone plotting treason. 18 
In addition, captives in battle were sometimes 
blinded in order to prevent their escape and reduce 
their threat to those holding them. I have discussed 
this elsewhere in connection with the subject of 
the treatment of captives. 19 The parallel between 
the captives at Tapikka (Ma§at) 20 and Sapinuwa 
(Ortakoy), 21 who are blinded and work in mill 
houses, and the Danite captive Samson in Philis¬ 
tine custody (Judg. 16:21 22 ) is striking. 23 Also in 
the partially broken Middle Hittite text KBo 16.27 
i 13-16 there is a sub-grouping of hostages (Hittite 
DUMU.MES sullus) who are described as 
“blind(ed)” (LU.MES IGI.NU.GAL). 24 

And since in the Hittite view most opponents 
in battle — i.e., specifically those who were re¬ 
belling against Hatti and violating their oaths of 
fealty — were guilty of treason and perjury, it is 
even possible that their temporary blinding in 
battle was a punishment imposed upon them by 
the gods for this treason. The passage best illus¬ 
trating this is from the Annals of Mursili II: 

“The mighty Stormgod, my lord, had sum¬ 
moned for me the god Hasammili, and he (i.e., 
Hasammili) kept me hidden, so that no one 
saw me (as I approached the land of 
Piggainaressa for battle).” 25 

In Rituals and Incantations. — Analogic magic, 
used so often in the cure of persons believed to 
be the target of sorcery, required that there be a 
comparandum, either simply verbal description or 
actual in the form of persons or objects displayed 
while the counter-spell was uttered. Thus, in an 
incantation designed to protect a client from harm¬ 
ful words of sorcery we find a verbal description 
serving as a comparandum : 

“In a meadow there stands a sisiyamma tree. 
Under it sit a blind man, a deaf man, and a 
lame man. The blind man doesn’t see, the deaf 
man doesn’t hear, and the lame man doesn’t 
run. In the same way may the words of sorcery 
never see (this) client.” 26 


The words “in the same way” set up the effica¬ 
cious analogy. In another ritual a newborn piglet 
is displayed and the analogy is made between the 
piglet who cannot yet see and the curses made 
against a person who likewise should not be able 
to see him. 27 In these three men one sees a rough 
equivalent of the proverbial figures with hands 
over eyes, ears and mouth, whose names are “See 
No Evil,” “Hear No Evil,” and “Speak No Evil.” 

In the Hittite festival called EZEN 4 hassumas 
(“Festival of Procreation”), which Giiterbock once 
studied as an example of a puberty rite for a Hittite 
prince, 28 a passage describes how the celebrants 
slaughter a he-goat, eat its flesh and take its hide, 
strip a blind man naked, beating him, and leading 
him to the “House of the Dead” (E hesta ), where 
there is eating and drinking. 29 The symbolism of 
this procedure has never been explained, although 
Jacobsen’s suggestion, communicated by Giiter- 
bock (p. 102), that “this may have something to 
do with putting the old ego to rest now that the 
prince enters a new phase of his life” is plausible. 
In folklore he-goats are often symbols of male 
sexuality. The hide may have been for the prince 
to don. The blind man symbolizes the pre- 
pubescent prince who cannot “see” or experience 
sexuality. The “old ego” (per Jacobsen) is the 
pre-pubescent prince, stripped and left for dead. 
The pubescent prince is endowed with the rampant 
sexuality of the he-goat. 

In Myths. — Apparently “neutral” with regard to 
revealing social attitudes is the description of the 
monster Ullikummi given to Sawuska in the Song 
of Ullikummi: 

“Before whom are you singing? And before 

whom do you fill your mouth with w[ind]? 

The man (i.e., the monster) is deaf: he doesn’t 

hear! He is blind in his eyes: he does not see! 

And he has no pity!” 30 

Sawuska is being warned of the futility of her 
attempt to influence the monster by her beauty and 
music, so that he would soften towards her brother 
Tessub. It is futile because the monster is pro¬ 
tected from her charms by his very lack of sight 
and hearing. While it is true that in the myth this 
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monster is the opponent of the god Tessub, the 
protagonist, it is unlikely that the characterization 
of the monster as deaf and blind is intended to 
associate these disabilities with divine punishment 
of evil. On the other hand, the fact that his inability 
to see and hear is linked with an inability to feel 
pity shows that he thereby lacks qualities all of 
which are viewed as essential to humans. One who 
has sight but lacks pity is only part human. 

3. Deafness and Loss of Sense of Smell 
Loss of hearing and smell not only handicaps a 
person in social contexts, but could put him at risk, 
not allowing him to detect impending dangers. 
This is obvious from the example KBo 4.4 iii 
33-35 cited above (“In Laws and Legal Contexts” 
and n. 25), in which the citizens of Piggainaressa 
are totally surprised by Mursili’s army. 

Many of the same illustrative passages cited 
above for blindness include deafness as well. The 
gods could punish by creating both blindness and 
deafness (cf. KBo 6.34 i 15-24 above, “In Laws 
and Legal Contexts” and n. 14). Another passage 
from an unflattering “hymn” to the Hurrian 
“Istar,” Sauwuska, mentions her ability to make 
people drowsy, so that they cannot hear. 

“For him [who] is beloved [by you] you make 
the town’s [people] drowsy and cover him, 
(so that) thanks to you, Istar, those [people] 
do not hear anything (when the man and his 
lover make love).” 31 

Although judicial authorities could blind a culprit, 
there was no way that they could make him deaf, 
other than by cutting off his outer ears. Similarly, 
by cutting over the outer parts of the nose, his 
ability to smell could be severely curtailed. Muti¬ 
lation of both nose and ears would also mark a 
thieving slave as such. 

“If a slave burglarizes a house, he (or his 
master on his behalf) must give (the stolen 
goods) back in full, and give six shekels of 
silver as the fine for theft. He (i.e., the of¬ 
fended house owner?) shall mutilate (or: cut 
off, kukkurskizzi) 32 the slave’s nose and ears, 
and they shall give him back to his master” 
(Laws §95). 33 


A similar fate befell a slave caught committing 
arson (Laws §99). 

A slave owner was also entitled to mutilate the 
nose, eyes, or ears of an insubordinate slave: “If 
ever a slave angers his master, they either put him 
to death, or mutilate ( idalawahhanzi ) his nose, 
eyes (or) ears.” 34 

The association of this act with “put him to 
death” shows how severe a punishment it was, 
second only to death. Although the English verb 
“anger” might sound like an ordinary reaction of 
a displeased master, it is clear that here it refers 
to an extreme measure. Here the biblical phrase 
xin 1S0D “he (scil. the slave) is his (scil. the 
master’s) money” (Exod. 21:21) expresses the 
reality in all ancient Near Eastern cultures. A slave 
was a valuable piece of property, not lightly lost. 

4. Speech Disabilities 

A person’ inability to speak could stem from a 
variety of causes. Some people are born with this 
disability. 35 Others lose the faculty of speech by 
suffering a severe emotional trauma (hysterical 
aphonia). And as a severe punishment one might 
have one’s tongue cut out. 36 In rituals which 
threaten divine punishment for those who offend 
the gods it is said: “May the flint knife cut (out) 
his tongue; may they blind his eyes with a ...; may 
they take away his teeth.” 37 

The most celebrated case of speech loss through 
emotional shock is that suffered by Mursili II and 
recorded in great detail in the text customarily 
referred to as “Mursili’s Speech Loss” (German 
“Mursilis Sprachlahmung”). 38 According to this 
text, the king was driving in his chariot to a distant 
city to perform a festival, when a violent storm 
broke, and the king was terrified by lightning and 
thunder. The guilt feelings that he attached to what 
must have seemed a manifestation of the gods’ 
anger against him percolated in his subconscious 
and manifested themselves in dreams. 39 These 
became gradually more and more explicit and 
frightening until in one dream the hand of the god 
touched the mouth of the king. And when he 
awoke, he was unable to speak. The ritual pre¬ 
scribed by the king’s advisors involved destruction 
of all items of the king’s intimate and personal 
life and the sending of a “substitute ox” (Hurrian 
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puhugari) to a distant temple for sacrifice. Inabil¬ 
ity to speak was a particularly crippling disability 
for the king, who could only communicate his 
wishes to his subjects by gestures. And since the 
king may well have never learned to write, this 
avenue of communication was not open to him 
either. 

In this case the disability was judged to be a 
clear case of divine punishment. It does not, how¬ 
ever, resolve the question with which we opened 
this article: whether all persons with severe phys¬ 
ical disabilities were regarded as having been pun¬ 
ished, either by gods or by human judicial officials. 

5. Lameness 

The Hittite word for a lame person, ikniyant -, 
occurs in only one text, KUB 12.62, quoted above 
(“In Rituals and Incantations” and n. 26). 

6 . Other Physical Deformities 

In the Soldiers’ Oath ritual the Old Woman prac¬ 
titioner sets before the soldiers a statuette depict¬ 
ing a man with a swollen stomach, apparently 
suffering from a disease like dropsy . 40 She then 
casts a spell on the soldiers, so that whoever 
breaks his loyalty oath would swell up like this 
man. The procedure has long reminded scholars 
familiar with the Bible of the Israelite ritual for a 
wife suspected of infidelity by her husband (Num. 
19). She too is given water to drink containing the 


1 J. Klinger, “Fremde und Aussenseiter in Hath,” in V. Haas 
(ed.), Aussenseiter und Randgruppen, Konstanz, 1992, pp. 
187-212. 

2 Law §95: “If a slave burglarizes a house, he shall give 
(back the stolen items) precisely in full value. He shall pay 
six shekels of silver for the theft. He shall cut/cut off the 
nose and ears of the slave, and they will give him back to 
his owner. If he steals much, they will impose much upon 
him; if he steals little, they will impose little upon him. [If] 
his owner says: ‘I will make compensation for him,’ then 
he shall make it. But [if] he refuses, he shall lose that 
slave.” 

3 In the Soldiers’ Oath, for example, it is said of he who 
violates his oath of loyalty: “Let these oath deities seize 
him and blind (him) and his army,” KBo 6.34 i 18-19 (E. 
Laroche, Catalogue des textes hittites, Paris, 1971, 427). 
In lines iii 6-9 of the same text it reads: “Let the oath 


ashes of the red heifer, and a curse is pronounced 
over her, so that if she is guilty of infidelity she 
will swell up in her limbs. This raises the question 
whether persons suffering from dropsy would au¬ 
tomatically be suspected of having violated some 
important pledge or oath. 

7. Impotence and Infertility 
Among the curses placed upon those who violate 
the loyalty oaths in the Soldiers’ Oath there is one 
directed to fertility: 

“Just as this malt has no propagation, and they 
do not carry it to the field and make it into 
seed, and they do not make it into bread and 
store it in the storehouse, for him who trans¬ 
gresses these oaths and takes part in evil 
against the king, ..., may the oath deities 
destroy his future in the same way, and may 
his wives not bear him a son or daughter .” 41 

III. SUMMARY 

Our survey of the textual evidence has proven 
insufficient to provide us with a clear view of the 
social attitudes of the Hittites toward persons with 
physical disabilities. The suppositions we made at 
the outset remain possible, but we have not found 
explicit evidence to confirm them to the exclusion 
of alternative ones. 


deities seize him. Let them change him from a man into a 
woman; let them make him sightless like a blind man; let 
them make him unable to hear like a deaf man.” 

4 For a survey of Hittite textual evidence on longevity and 
the life span, see H.A. Hoffner, Jr., “Hittite Terms for the 
Life Span,” in J. Marks and R. Good (eds.), Love & Death 
in the Ancient Near East (Festschrift for Marvin Pope), 
Guilford CT, 1987, pp. 53-55. 

5 The Hittite reads: mamman dandukisnass=a DUMU-as 
ukturi huiswanza esta man=asta man / [a]ntuwahhas 
idaluwa inan arta man=at=si natta kattawatar KUB 30.10 
obv. 22-23 (Kantuzili’s prayer, OH/MS). Note also 
KUB 1.16 iii 31-32, ..., and GlG-an=si=kan das 
mihuntatar=se=kan das / mayatatar=ma=si EGIR -pa pais 
hullatar=ma=si / EGIR-/ra pais “It took sickness from him, 
it took old age from him, it gave back to him youth, it gave 
back to him vigor(?)” KUB 29.1 ii 36-38 (OH/NS). 
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6 KBo 11.10 ii 26-28 (rit.), KBo 11.72 + 20.92 iii 41-43 
(rit.). 

7 Edited by H.A. Hoffner, Jr., The Laws of the Hittites. A 
Critical Edition (Documenta et Monumenta Orientis 
Antiqui 23), Leiden, 1997, 136f., English translation by 
Hoffner in W.W. Hallo and K.L. Younger (eds.), The 
Context of Scripture Vol. 2: Monumental Inscriptions from 
the Biblical World , Leiden, 2000, 2:116f. 

8 Col. Ill 25-26; English translations in CHD L-N 224 sub 
2a, E.H. Sturtevant and G. Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy , 
Philadelphia, 1935, 75 §10; and Hallo and Younger (above, 
n. 7, Context of Scripture), 1:202 §10a, right-hand column. 

9 On this subject see A. Archi, “L’humanite des hittites,” in 
E. Masson (ed.), Florilegium Anatolicum. Melanges offerts 
a Emmanuel Laroche, Paris, 1979, pp. 37-48. 

10 KBo 3.4 iii 13-15, cited with translation in CHD L-N 224 
sub 2a; edited in A. Goetze, “Die Annalen des Mursilis,” 
MVAG 38 (1933), pp. 68-71. 

11 A short survey of textual references to blind or judicially 
blinded persons was given by S. Alp, Hethitische Briefe 
aus Ma§at-Hoyiik, Atatiirk Kiiltiir , DU ve Tarih Yiiksek 
Kurumu, Turk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlari, VI. Dizi — Sa. 35, 
Ankara, 1991, 336, in his commentary to Ma§at letter 58. 
See also p. 310. 

12 KBo 6.25 + 13.35 ii 3-4. 

13 KBo 6.34 i 5-11, English translation in Hallo and Younger 
(above, n. 7, Context of Scripture), 1:165. On the transfor¬ 
mation of men (i.e., warriors) into women, see Hittite ritual 
manipulation of the gender-marked items of attire (spindles, 
distaffs, bows and arrows) in order to reverse a spell to 
make the client into a woman; examples given in H.A. 
Hoffner, Jr., “Symbols for Masculinity and Femininity: 
Their Use in Ancient Near Eastern Sympathetic Magic 
Rituals,” JBL 85 (1966), pp. 326-334, who uses it to 
explain Deut. 22:5 and related passages. 

14 KBo 6.34 i 15-24, translation in ANET 353 and Hallo and 
Younger (above, n. 7, Context of Scripture), 1:165. 

15 “May these oath deities seize him (scil. the oath-breaker) 
and blind his army as well” KBo 6.34 i 18-19; “And now, 
behold, [the gods] have blinded him in the place of the 
oath-taking” KBo 6.34 i 13-14; and see KBo 21.6 obv. 
10-11, which accompanies the presentation of blind and 
deaf persons with the words: “These are blind, but these 
others are deaf. These first ones cannot see; these others 
cannot hear.” 

16 Alp (above, n. 11), 14:10-14, 16:11-15, 84 obv. 17-19. 

17 KUB 13.9 ii 12-13. 

18 See KUB 31.44 ii 6-12 (and KUB 31.42 ii 10-14). 

19 H.A. Hoffner, Jr., “The Treatment and Long-term Use of 
Captives in Hittite Texts,” in H.G. Giiterbock, H.A. 
Hoffner, Jr., and K.A. Yener (eds.), Recent Developments 
in Hittite Archaeology and History, Winona Lake IN, 2002, 
pp. 61-71. 

20 Alp (above, n. 11), 58 and 59. See also ibid., 102, a list 


of hostages, some blinded, who are held for ransom. 

21 Although the Ortakoy texts mentioning this have not yet 
been published, there is allusion to them by the excavator- 
epigrapher in A. Siiel, “Ortakoy’iin Hittit ^agindaki adi,” 
Turk Tarih Kurumu Belleten 59 (1995), pp. 271-283. 

22 *inno*n nnty inix tttpi rrjrfiK npri crn^s mron 

CPTOXH rrm jmo rn CPnwrm “And the Philistines seized 
him and gouged out his eyes, and brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with bronze fetters; and he ground 
at the mill in the prison.” 

23 To my knowledge no one who has discussed the Ma§at or 
Ortakoy passages to date has noted the Samson parallel. It 
is developed in my article in Giiterbock, Hoffner and Yener 
(above, n. 19). 

24 Cf. also KUB 40.36 i T = KBo 8.35 i 2'; KBo 17.48 obv. 
3, all in broken contexts pertaining to warfare and captives. 

25 KBo 4.4 iii 33-35, edited with German translation in 
Goetze (above, n. 10), 126f. Even more explicit, because 
it uses the verb “to blind,” is the annals fragment KUB 
40.3 ii 62-82, where we read: “[The mighty storm-god 
displayed his] divine power, and he blinded the eyes [of 
the enemy], so that they could [no longer] see.” 

26 U.SAL-/ Gl $sisiyamma arta kattan=ma taswanza 

du<d>dumiyanza / asanzi taswanza auszi le 

duddumiyanza-ma istamaszi / le ikniyanza piddai le 
UH 9 .HI.A -ass=a uddanantes / EN.SISKUR QATAMMA le 
uwanzi KUB 12.62 rev. 7-10 (cf. also lines 11-14). For 
the force of le as a categorical negative here, see H.A. 
Hoffner, Jr., “Studies in Hittite Vocabulary, Syntax and 
Style. Hommage a M. Emmanuel Laroche,” JCS 29 (1977), 
pp. 15If., and CHD L-N 57. 

27 KBo 39.8 ii 46^19 (ritual of f Mastigga) with duplicate KBo 
39.10:4-5. 

28 H.G. Giiterbock, “An Initiation Rite for a Hittite Prince,” 
in D. Sinor (ed.), American Oriental Society , Middle West, 
Semi-Centennial Volume: A Collection of Original Essays, 
Bloomington IN, 1969, pp. 99-103. 

29 Istanbul Arkeoloji Miizelerinde Bulunan Bogazkoy 
Tabletleri 1.29 rev. 39-41. 

30 KUB 36.12 ii 9-13 (Ullik. NS). 

31 KUB 24.7 i 44-47, edited by H.A. Hoffner, Jr., Perspec¬ 
tives on Hittite Civilization: Selected Writings of Hans 
Gustav Giiterbock (Assyriological Studies 26), Chicago, 
1997, 67 and 71 (reprinted from H.G. Giiterbock, “A 
Hurro-Hittite Hymn to Ishtar,” JAOS 103 [1983], pp. 
155-164). 

32 The verb kukkurske- is a doubly intensive derivation 
(reduplicated root kukkur- and added iterative-durative 
suffix -ske-) of the root kuer- “to cut.” As such it might 
mean “to cut off completely” or “to cut up (by mutilation).” 
Cf. discussion of the two possible interpretations in Hoffner 
(above, n. 7), p. 197. 

33 KBo 6.2 iv 44-46, edited by Hoffner (above, n. 7), 93f., 
and commentary on §99 on p. 197. 
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34 KUB 13.4 i 28-30, edited by A. Siiel, Hitit kaynaklarinda 
tapinak gorevlileri ile ilgili bir direktif metni (Ankara 
Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya, Fakiiltesi Yayinlan 
350), Ankara, 1985, 24f. 

35 For Akkadian text references to malformed births without 
tongue or with multiple tongues, CAD L 210 ( lisanu la). 

36 For the Akkadian text references, CAD L 21 Of. sub lb. 

37 KUB 44.4 + KBo 13.241 rev. 27-28, edited in G.M. 
Beckman, Hittite Birth Rituals (Studien zu den 
Bogazkoy-Texten 29), Wiesbaden, 1983, 178f.; KUB 
35.145 iii 19, edited in F. Starke, Die keilschrift-luwischen 
Texte in Umschrift (Studien zu den Bogazkoy-Texten 30), 
Wiesbaden, 1985, 230f. 

38 Laroche (above, n. 3, CTH ), 486, edited by A. Goetze and 
H. Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlahmung XXI/1, Det Danske 


Videnskabernes Selskab. Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, Copenha¬ 
gen, 1934, and R. Lebrun, L’aphasie de Mursili II = CTH 
486, Hethitica 6 (1985), pp. 103-137. 

39 See the discussion in A.L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation 
of Dreams in the Ancient Near East , Philadelphia, 1956, 
pp. 230f. 

40 English translation in Hallo and Younger (above, n. 7, 
Context of Scripture), 1:166 §11. In his edition of this text, 
N. Oettinger, Die Militdrischen Eide der Hethiter (Studien 
zu den Bogazkoy-Texten 22), Wiesbaden, 1976, pp. 71-73, 
has suggested that dropsy as a punishment for 
oath-breaking was a legacy of proto-Indo-European 
religion. 

41 English translation in Hallo and Younger (above, n. 7, 
Context of Scripture), 1:166. 
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On a Hittite Lexicographic Project 


Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


One must certainly admire the pace at which Jaan Puhvel is producing his Hittite Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary , although in fact volume five (2001) is appearing four years after vol¬ 
ume four (1997). This is a much smaller volume than its predecessors, even though with 
the aid of the CHD L volume, which Puhvel quotes at great length, much of his interpretive 
work was done for him. As in previous volumes, one finds at the end a section of correc¬ 
tions and additions to previous volumes. I will not attempt to evaluate them, since that 
would mean reviewing more volumes in the set than this one. 

The complaints raised by this and other reviewers of earlier volumes as to the general 
layout and methodology have been largely ignored, or at least rejected in silence. One of 
the most inconvenient features of this dictionary is the lack of dummy entries with cross 
reference to the lemmas under which the words in question are discussed. With the appear¬ 
ance of volume five and its section entitled “Index to Volumes 1-5” a user might have ex¬ 
pected an index to Hittite words discussed, since many of them are to be found out of their 
alphabetical order. Alas, many other languages are indexed, but not Hittite itself! This is a 
grievous mistake, which I sincerely hope can yet be remedied by a small supplement. An¬ 
other serious flaw is the lack of any attempt to date the forms according to the established 
dating of the texts. The importance of this has been shown time and again. Later spellings 
can only be understood in the light of earlier stages. Only rarely does the author write “Old 
Hittite” by a reference. But even here one doesn’t know if he means “Old Hittite composi¬ 
tion (in later copy)” or “text written in the Old Hittite script.” I have complained in my ear¬ 
lier review of volume four about the non-standard abbreviations used (Hoffner 2000). In 
the “List of abbreviations (addition to volumes 1-4)” a new one which will cause confu¬ 
sion has been added. “KBoVM” is Puhvel’s abbreviation for what most of us are now de¬ 
noting as “VS NS 12” or “VS 28.” Since “KBo” is the standard abbreviation for the series 
Keilschrifttexte aus Bogazkoy , “KBoVM” is going to strike many users as a typo for this 
well-known series. 

I realize that not all Hittitologists feel qualified to make independent judgments on the 
dating of individual texts, but it does appear that enough of a general consensus has emerged 
to make it mandatory for lexicographers to distinguish spellings of words in Old Hittite 
manuscripts ( CHD siglum “OS”) from those in later texts. Here the various writings of the 
“dat.-loc.” of lahha- are given without any hint of which ones are diachronically anterior. 

We all admire Puhvel for his considerable achievement, especially volumes three and 
four, which covered terrain not yet treated by other projects such as the CHD or HW 2 . 1 also 
admire the good coverage he gives to secondary literature (editions, etc.). And considering 
how long it is taking the CHD and HW 2 to advance toward completion, Puhvel is to be 
commended to staying on a good schedule of production. In spite of the criticisms voiced 
below, all Hittitologists should feel a genuine debt of gratitude to Puhvel for his hard work 
in producing this dictionary. 

This is a review article of Hittite Etymological Dictionary, volume 5: L, Indices to volumes 1-5. By Jaan Puhvel. 
Trends in Linguistics, Documentation, vol. 18. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2001. Pp. ix + 187. DM 256. 
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The following are specific corrections: 

lahha-. Puhvel uses English words (especially in his lemmas) in a playful manner which 
can be quite misleading. The word “warpath” to my knowledge is exclusively used in the 
phrase “be on the warpath” when referring to Amerindian braves. The word seems quite in¬ 
appropriate for Hittite kings who did not put on war paint or do dances prior to battle. One 
finds rather too many cases of inconsistent and inaccurate rendering of the same words in 
consecutively cited passages. D UTU -SI (literally “my sun-god”) is rendered, following the 
CHD , “his majesty” in ABoT 14 v 12, but “the king” in KUB 14.1 rev. 13 (both on the same 
page). The pres. sg. 2 verb is rendered “thou goest” in one passage, but “you summon” in 
another. Cf. p. 5 “thy majesty, our master, hast been . . .” (Note that here, without expressed 
pret. e-es-ta , it is unlikely that the tense is past; rather “You, your majesty, our lord, are a 
campaigner”) 

Puhvel is quite right that the CHD proposal of two types of journey, one a military cam¬ 
paign and the second a commercial trip, has not withstood the test of time. Were I rewriting 
the CHD L words today, I would certainly not make this distinction. It is quite possible, 
however, that a non-military sense inheres in several of the occurrences of the derived noun 
lahhiyala -, as the CHD correctly noted. 

I am disappointed that Puhvel refuses to distinguish the (singular) case in -a which the 
CHD terms the “allative” from the dative-locative in -i. I have never seen the cogency of 
either Kammenhuber’s or Puhvel’s positions on this matter. Fortunately, most Hittitologists 
do recognize the distinction, which of course only applies to Old and Middle Hittite, not to 
the latest phase of the language, when the allative uses were assumed by the locative. 

Puhvel’s attempt to show how KASKAL (paisa-) differed from lahha-, while correct in 
discarding the civilian connotation for the latter, is unduly restrictive for paisa-. It is my 
impression that “trek” in standard English always refers to a journey which is especially 
slow and arduous. In my judgment paisa- simply means “journey, trip.” The bilingual pas¬ 
sage from the Proclamation of Telepinu in no way equates Hittite lahha- “campaign” with 
Sumerian KARAS “army camp.” Locomotion never inheres in KARAS; it is a location, 
“encampment,” or a group of combatants, “expeditionary force, army.” 

lahhiyai-: Of the eight(!) translations proposed for this verb, the last three—“take on, 
confront, brave”—can safely be ignored. Since, as the CHD (sub 1 b) correctly notes, the 
same text clearly distinguishes the acc. URU Kammaman RA -zi from vm] Kammama la- 
hiyaizzi , the form vm] Kammama cannot be intended as an acc. “stem form.” Since the alla¬ 
tive is non-productive in NH, one would think that a dat.-loc. of this toponym is intended. 
Therefore, since “attack GN” in English sounds like an acc., Puhvel would have done bet¬ 
ter to stick with “operate against GN.” Since “leafy mountains” hardly pose a danger to the 
king and his armed troops, it would be better not to translate here “go brave the leafy 
mountains,” but rather (so CHD) to take the acc. here as acc. of extent (“Go campaign 
throughout the wooded mountain areas”). The same is true of KBo 12.59 (cf. McMahon, 
Hittite State Cult , 132f., cited by Puhvel), where ID has to be understood as “river country” 
since this is the acc. obj. (of extent of territory) of not only lahhiskizzi “campaigns in” but 
also siyatalliskizzi “hunts in.” A translation “braves” for lahhiskizzi is not only unneces¬ 
sary, it is counter-indicated. No one uses the obsolete transcriptional value tin any more for 
the DIN sign (cf. P.’s la-ah-hi-ia-at-tin), least of all in rendering the ending of the pret./imp. 
pi. 2, which should always be written -ten (cf. HZL). lah(h)iya(i)~. In KUB 5.1 ii 17, quoted 
in CHD L-N 9, n=as VRV Lihaya=ma ... the force of nu . . . -ma is always that of an alter- 
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native question: “Or when . . . them in L.” Puhvel’s “When I take on them [and] L.” is im¬ 
possible grammatically: -ma never joins two nouns within a phrase. 

lahanni-: As far as I know, there is no reason one would prefer Puhvel’s “flask, flagon” 
to the CHD's “bottle or pitcher” Its primary use with the verb sipand- shows it was used 
for pouring libations. Puhvel has conflated this entry with extraneous forms. Inst. sg. la-ah- 
ni-it has nothing to do with the vessel named lahanna/i-. Nor has the Hurrian word(H) in 
VBoT 4:6', which Puhvel reads as “ URUDU /<2 -hi-ni-es.” The other forms are fairly consis¬ 
tent. As the CHD notes, this word is largely confined to Hurrian festivals and rituals, and 
may be derived ultimately from a foreign source. 

lah(h)anza(n)-: I have no quarrel with the summary of evidence from the CHD occur¬ 
rences or the denotation “migratory waterfowl.” The more narrow translation “loon” has, 
so far as I can see, only the etymological supposition to commend it. In Puhvel’s contribu¬ 
tion to my festschrift he questions whether the CHD' s claim that the lahanza belonged to 
the duck family could be sustained and note that the lahanza might belong to the family ge¬ 
nus Gavia instead of Anatina. I find no problem with that per se. I do wish, however, that 
he would not translate MUSEN HURRI as “drake, duck,” as if this rather specific bird name 
0 CHD “shelduck”) were a generic term for Anatina. To the admirable discussion in the 
CHD I can only add that the white body coloration indicated by the silver overlay in the 
models described in HTR is supported also by the Sumerian reading [za-la-ag = UD = / ]a ? - 
ha-an-za-na-as in KBo 1.34 obv. 8 assumed by MSL 3:61, namely ZALAG “bright, white.” 

lahhi(t)-: Since the juxtaposition of lahhis=as=sta kisaru . . . Gl ^intaluzzi=ma=as kisaru 
“Let him/it become a /. ... or let him become an intaluzzC indicates that both lahhis and 
Gl ^intaluzzi denote concrete objects, it is highly unlikely that lahhi - means “relief” or that 
it is a t-stem. The parallelism with Gl ^intaluzzi=ma=as , as well as the established rule of 
Hittite syntax that the clitic 3rd sg. subj. pron. is obligatory with the verb kis-, demonstrate 
that la-ah-hi-sa-as-ta cannot be a neut. nom.-acc. sg. lahhisa + -sta, but rather a common 
sg. nom. lahhis + -as + -sta. 

A noun lahlahha- n. com. has been overlooked. It occurs in \na-]as-za la-ah-la-ah-ha- 
as ki-sa-at KBo 42.74:8'. 

lahlahhiya-: I would prefer to see the gloss “anxiety” somewhere in this protracted list 
of synonyms, and I am not convinced by “scurry, scamper,” although admittedly the verb is 
used for an army “milling” around its leader. General disorganized movement is certainly 
intended, but to me “scurry” conjures up images of squirrels, mice, and other timid ground 
creatures, which is not intended by this verb. It definitely is applied to large animals like 
horses. The derived noun lahlahhima- definitely conveys our idea of anxiety. Puhvel boldly 
states that the CHD is wrong about MUSEN.HI.A miyanas, which he translates “birds of 
proliferation,” but he gives no argument to refute the lengthy (and to me convincing) ex¬ 
cursus in CHD L-N, 232f. The gen. of miyatar ought to be miyannas, not meyannas (as 
MUSEN.IJI.A meyannas is several times spelled), and “of proliferation” makes no sense at 
all in the context. The sole putative ex. of meyannas for miyatar in the CHD is “156/b right 
col. 8,” which is never cited and cannot therefore be verified as a form of miyatar. 

lahpa-, lahma-: The CHD cautiously stated that “It is possible that lahpa- ‘ivory’ and 
lahma- are two spellings of the same word.” Puhvel has taken a step further and simply as¬ 
sumed that they are without any further argumentation. He has also included many logo- 
graphic occurrences of KAxUD AM.SI, which we did not do in the CHD , since we were 
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still uncertain about the meaning of lahpa-. In the HW 2 or CHD , which specialize in se¬ 
mantic investigations, the inclusion of the logograms would have a purpose. I am not sure 
what they contribute to an etymological dictionary such as this. And if lahpa- should turn 
out not to be ivory, the inclusion of the logograms here would be misleading. Contrary to 
the summary paragraph here and Puhvel 2001, the Hittites did not know the elephant as pi- 
e-ri- and as lahpa-/lahma- . The identification of the former word is unclear (cf. CHD P, 
312, where it is shown that the peres is paired with and therefore not included among the 
huitar “animals”), and lahpa- may mean “ivory,” but is not yet attested as a designation of 
an animal. 

lahhura-: The translation “bench” would only be appropriate if one thinks of a sturdy 
work-table like a carpenter’s “bench.” Otherwise the English word conjures up images of a 
low seat, which is not reflective of the Hittite evidence. One can now add another material 
from which the lahhura- was made, namely cedar (KBo 21.14 + KBo 41.32 obv. 6'). 

la(h)huwai-: The number of attested forms is enormous, as shown already in the CHD 
article. The variety is bewildering and begs for historical analysis, which unfortunately is 
not provided here. Which forms are older, and how do they develop into the later forms? I 
also do not see how one can simply lump all the forms under a single stem lah(h)u(wa)-. It 
was already clear to us in the CHD L (1980) that forms like imp. sg. 2 la-a-ah demand a stem 
lah(h)-, and that others plausibly belonged with that stem or a stem lahw-\ la-a-hu-un. The 
pret. sg. 3 la-a-hu-us “he cast,” which was published after CHD L was in print, also shows 
a stem lahu-Aahw-. The shorter stem is reflected in the imperfective-aspect stem lahuski-. 
Puhvel’s attempt to make these forms fit under one stem is unconvincing. To say that the fi¬ 
nal w in imp. sg. 2 la-a-ah is dropped (p. 23) flies in the face of the parallel case of ek w - 
“drink,” which has pret. sg. 1 e-ku-un (like la-a-hu-un) and imp. sg. 2 e-ku (not *e-ek). The 
imp. sg. 2 of the stem lah w - would be *la-a-hu -, not la-a-ah. 

The existence of a nominal ser lahuwas is uncertain: perhaps KBo 18.181 rev. 33 is a 
valid example, but Puhvel has misunderstood KUB 33.45++ iii 23-26, where lahuwas is a 
finite verb form, and alpas arais a new clause. Likewise embarrassing is his misreading of 
KUB 41.40 i 19-20, which should be rendered ANA QATI LUGAL watar para [t]uhhuesnit 
3-SU lahuwai. From this misreading he has constructed a nominal para lahhuesna- “pour¬ 
ing cup”! 

lah(h)u(wa)rnuz(z)i-: The various apparent stems and genders are explained by Puhvel 
differently than I would prefer. Instead of positing heterogenericity (both neut. and com. 
forms), I would prefer to see the apparently neuter forms as collectives, the com. pi. forms 
in -es and -us (both serving as nom. subjects of the transitive verb epp-) as non-collectives, 
and the plural forms in -antes (which are all subjects of transitive verbs) as ergative, not as 
evidence for an independent stem lahhurnuzziyant-, which would be artificially confined to 
subjects of transitive verbs. On p. 27 ad KUB 56.39 iv 26-27 the end of line 26 must be 
read MlJNlJSME ^ha-az-qa-ra[-ia-az], as I show in Hoffner 1998a. This word when the subject 
of a transitive verb has the ergative ending - anza/-az . 

lai-: In KUB 31.101:9-10 the CHD (mng. 5) noted that, since there is no word space 
between wa-ar-pi and la-a-e-er, it is possible that this is a single word. This observation is 
unfortunately ignored in HED L. Contrary to HED (“CHD 5, wrongly, ‘from’ ”) the CHD 
also included the possible translation “in.” 
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lak-: It is somewhat rash to assert solely on the basis of one hardly uncontroversial and 
broken OH passage (KBo 21.22 rev. 46-49) that in OHitt, the active verb lak- has the in¬ 
transitive meaning “lie, recline.” Over twenty years ago the CHD attempted the translation 
“train it (i.e., the grapevine) on your back,” which admittedly I would now be hesitant to de¬ 
fend. For one thing, there is no “it” expressed as an object. One would have expected na- 
na-pa instead of na-pa , with the -an referring back to the mahla-. But elsewhere, even in 
OH/OS, the active forms of lak- are all transitive, as Puhvel’s own cited examples show. If 
this were an exception, I would find a translation “fall on your back” more plausible in view 
of the massive documentation of the meaning “fall” with the middle of this verb. The lagan 
har(k)- construction with har(k)- in the imperative is always to be rendered “keep (some- 
thing/-one) . . . -ed”, as even Puhvel’s examples usually show (“keep your ear trained”). For 
this reason it is impossible to accept his translation of KUB 36.110 rev. 9-10 as “may every 
land lie supine,” which he proposes against CHD mng. 2. Regarding the idiom para lagan 
har(k)- “keep (ears) turned toward,” Puhvel’s insistence that “Rather than ‘perk, prick, 
cock’, the metaphor resembles ‘keep your ear to the ground,’ ” the presence of para shows 
rather that the position of the cocked ears of dog or equid, which incline forward (para), is 
what underlies the expression (see already CHD). Keeping the ear to the ground is hardly 
para . I fail to see where a translation “they lay it at. . .” for anda laknuwanzi in KUB 
30.19+ i 14 is superior to the CHD' s “they bend (i.e., train) it in and around the table of the 
deceased,” which Puhvel labels as “wrong.” The iterative-durative force of the reduplicated 
lilakki was already pointed out in Hoffner 1975: 139-40 with note 34 (as noted also in 
CHD). Puhvel’s surprise at the geminate -kk- in lilakki is strange in view of wewakki and 
wewakkinun when compared with wekanzi , wekun , wekir and participle wekant-. 

lakkarwant-: Stefanini’s stem in -ant- posited for this word and followed by Puhvel is 
a bit risky in view of the lack of oblique case forms. I will believe it when I see those 
forms. I also doubt the viability of the translation “podded leguminous vegetable, legume,” 
which corresponds to none of the ubiquitous Sumerograms for vegetable products known 
as Bogazkoy. One expects on the basis of them a more restricted meaning such as “pea(s),” 
“bean(s),” etc. 

laksai-, laksena-, laksina-: The guess “pin, needle” depends on whether the 
pasklanza 1 ] in KBo 17.65 rev. 56 belongs to the same sentence (a predicate 7 ) as the laksais 
in the preceding line. The proximity to KJJ ^annanuzin “bridle, halter” indicates the likely 
semantic range of lakse/ina-, as noted already by Neu. 

I miss an entry for KV ^laggasd(a)-, on which see CHD. 

lala-: The apparent distributive repetitious la-a-li la-a-li may not be dat.-loc. at all 
(pace P.), but collective, matching the vocative EME.HI.A EME.HI.A “Tongues! 
Tongues!” in KUB 44.4 + KBo 13.241 rev. 22-24. This would explain the apparent neuter 
agreement of EME.HI.A in KUB 12.34 + KUB 15.39 i 10, 12, etc., cited in CHD L, 21. 

lala(k)ues(s)a-: The translation “ant” is sufficient. “Emmet” is simply an archaic word 
for the ant, not a word of differing meaning. Puhvel’s account of the origin of lala(k)uesa- 
from lala(k)uessar on the basis of a form without final r stretches credulity. Melchert 1988 
(and Melchert 1993) has shown that loss of final r in such nouns follows a regular phono¬ 
logical pattern and distinguishes plural (with loss) from singular (without loss). There 
would be no reason in a collective noun like lala(k)uessar to have distinct singular and plu¬ 
ral forms, and for this reason we have (as yet) no example of loss of final r in this word. 
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lalla(m)puri(ya)-: If a word occurs only in Kizzuwatnean rituals, as this does, and ex¬ 
hibits a spelling variation of the type m — mp — p, it is obviously a Hurrian, not a Hattie, 
word. I don’t think one should waste one’s time with folk etymologies of the type indulged 
in here ( lala - “tongue” + puri- “lip”). But if the word is a foreign word and possibly a com¬ 
pound, it might have been useful to call readers’ attention to the bread name NlNDA ampura- 
(Hoffner 1974). 

lalu-: Apparently Puhvel is unaware of the precise meaning of Akkadian izbu. Accord¬ 
ing to both major dictionaries it means a malformed birth, a fetal anomaly. It has nothing to 
do per se with whether or not the birth was an abortion. Any normal-term birth might pro¬ 
duce a malformed product. Furthermore, the term can refer to either animal or human 
births, the former certainly not the result of abortion. KUB 44.61 rev. 19-21 is wrongly 
read. One should read: nu tappin enuz[i n=an=kan] / [AN]A VZ{] ISARI-SU anda zikkizzi 
“one heats a t., and places it against his penis.” 

lalukki-: Puhvel rejects Calvert Watkins’ proposal that there was a class of verbs in 
Hittite with stems in -e- called by him “denominative statives.” Both his argumentation and 
the considerable number of examples of this verb stem type seem to me wholly convincing. 
In practice the two stems lalukke- and lalukkess- may have been synonymous to the Hittite 
speakers, but historically they arose from distinctly different concepts. See Hoffner 1998b. 
I see no need to use such coinages as “starswarm” for a group of stars, when a perfectly 
good term already exists, namely “constellation.” The sequence nu-us-se-es-ta in KBo 
32.14 ii 44-45 can be analyzed either as n-us-se-sta “and them on it” or nu-sse-sta “and 
on it.” But in any case the transcription “ na-as-se-std ” is incorrect. The 2 sg. pres, form of 
lalukkesnu-, ZALAG.GA -nu-si KUB 56.19 i 13, ii 25, has been overlooked. A second ex¬ 
ample of la-lu-uk-ke-es-nu-ud-du is HKM 16:38 (Giiterbock in Fs Alkim, 206f.). To laluk- 
kiwant- add the neut. nom.-acc. ZALAG.GA-an KUB 33.71 iii 15. To lalukkima- add the 
nom. sg. form ZALAG.GA -a KBo 1.34 ii 1 and KUB 57.116 obv. 16. To the acc. sg. also 
add the many examples of the KIN token ZALAG.GA-an. 

laman: Add the verbal subst. lam-ni-ia-u-wa-ar KBo 26.19 obv. 11. The clause in 
HKM 70 (cited as “Ma§at 75/51” 8-10) is mistranslated. The -za in the clause shows that 
the subject is “you,” not “[it].” The kas in KUB 13.4 ii 33-34 is not to be translated “this,” 
but “such-and-such.” 

lammar: I find the reading lammar TAR -tan, where TAR has the meaning “cut” 0 kars -), 
not attested elsewhere at Bogazkoy, quite unconvincing. The word tar-ta-an should be read 
as fully syllabic, even if we cannot yet identify the verb tart(a)- elsewhere. 

lap(p)-: In KUB 17.8 iv 23 ID -ni pehuter cannot mean “they took to the river [appar¬ 
ently ... the fever-heat, lappiyas\r The simple fact is that the pehute- (as opposed to peda-) 
takes as its object living beings capable of walking, and the correct translation is “to lead, 
conduct.” It is not Beckman (Birth Rituals , 14), but Puhvel who has the wrong translation 
of KUB 3.35 obv. 4-5. His reading is incorrect as well, since the signs of the word after ID- 
az are not [ a-a-]an-ta-za , but x-ha-an-ta-za, and cannot be translated as “from a heated(?) 
river.” KUB 17.8 iv 14 is also mistranslated, since the -si does not refer back to a person 
but to an object, and iyawaniskizzi does not mean “is recovering.” Neither is lappina- to be 
translated “tinder, dry vegetation, underbrush.” Nothing in the word’s occurrences supports 
such translations. I am totally at a loss to know what “overflowing with underbrush” might 
mean, even if it were a possible translation of lappinit arsantes. 
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lappa-: The traditional translation “tongs” followed also in this case by the CHD is 
vastly to be preferred to “scoop, shovel.” Only a preconceived etymology leads Puhvel to 
prefer his translation. The “remains” (Puhvel) that are transferred with the lappa- are sim¬ 
ply bones ( hastai ). A scoop might be used for ashes, but hastai means “bones,” while has 
means “ashes.” 

lapana-: Watkins showed in Fs Puhvel that Luwian lapana- is based on the verb lap- 
“to lick” and that it refers to a salt lick. This obviously eliminated the older translation 
“summer pasture” used in the CHD and elsewhere. But it takes time for this discovery to 
filter through all the literature. It is not just “Hout, Ulmitesub ” who still has the older trans¬ 
lation. See Hawkins 2000: 515f. 

laplappa-: The la-ap-la-pi KUB 24.12 ii 21 that is booked here as nom.-acc. sg. or pi. 
neut. is probably a collective, since the other forms of the word are all animate. The word 
(™^>lapla- does not denote a body part. For that the determinative would be UZU, not 
KUS. With KUS as a determinative we are dealing with an object made of leather or hide. 
The only passage that would clearly point to a body part is KBo 17.17 i 8, which must be 
read (with the CHD) as la-ap-li-<pi->ta-a[t-ka]n da-a-u “let him take it with (his) eye¬ 
lashes).” This eliminates the need for all the speculation about the relationship between an 
alleged lapla- “eyelid” and laplipa- “eyelash.” I see no reason to assume that there was a 
“labial suffix having a ‘diminutival’ function” in kalulupa- “finger, toe, digit,” or dam- 
pupi- “uncivilized person.” And I do not understand how Puhvel connects English “ruf¬ 
fian” (< Italian ruffiano “pimp” < Latin rufus “red”) to English “rough” as a supposed basis 
for connecting dampu- “blunt” (Puhvel “rough”) to dampupi-. 

lapruwa-: The proposed meaning “soft parts, flank(?)” is a guess, but is supported by 
no concrete textual evidence. It is a body part of a he-goat; that’s all. 

latti-: Most of the examples cited are of the logogram SU-TUM/-TI and are translated 
already in the CHD with the same translations used here. They contribute nothing to estab¬ 
lishing either the etymology or the morphology of the word latti-. 

lawatt-: The proposed meaning “mire, slush, muddiness” is only a guess and can claim 
no support from the occurrences'. Nothing in them might contradict it, but neither would 
there be contradicted a hundred other possibilities. I can see no emendations of the passage 
KBo 20.21 rev. 1 in the CHD transcription. The hand copy clearly reads: -] mes-hi la-a-wa- 
at-a-as me-x[~, with the trace after me- being the left side of a horizontal wedge, consonant 
with a reading me-h[u~. 

lazz(a)i-: The passage cited as “950/c” is now published as KBo 37.23. Five out of the 
seven food plant names in the list there are wrongly translated here, hassik is not “fig,” al- 
layanis is not “olive,” happuriyas is not “greenery,” but some specific fruit or vegetable 
here; GU.TUR is “lentil,” not “pea,” and GU.GAL is “chick pea,” not “bean.” If lazzai- is 
indeed the syllabic reading of GI.DUG.GA, which is very uncertain, we would still not be 
sure that it was specifically “sweet flag, calamus.” 

lazzai-: lazzai- is correctly translated “good, right,” but not “straight, prime, sound.” 
Puhvel here simply empties his thesaurus without considering that not all of these related 
but not identical terms can be fairly documented as meanings of lazzai-. Similarly in his re¬ 
prise on p. 73 he somewhat inaccurately attributes to marsa- the meaning “twisted,” which 
has no support in any known text. He may realize that he is just extrapolating, but not all 
his readers will be aware of that. They should not be misled in this way. 
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lenk-: It is true that the CHD incorrectly read li-in-g[a-i]s-ma in KUB 29.7 + KBo 
21.41 rev. 50 as a neuter li-in-g[a-]e-ma. But as Puhvel himself must admit (p. 93) the ex¬ 
istence of linkiyant- as an “animation” (“ergative”) when lingai- is to be the subject of a 
transitive verb seems to require that we posit a neuter *lingai “oath” for Hittite. (All ex¬ 
amples of nom. lingais have intransitive verbs.) In the only passage that contains linkiya 
anda (p. 94) it is unclear whether it refers to the subject of the clause, which is the man 
swearing, or to the solemn testimony which he brings {-za anda peda-). 

lim(m)a-: It is true that the CHD incorrectly labeled li-im-ma-as in KUB 12.16 i 2 and 
dupl. Bo 3351 as genitive, whereas it seems to be nominative. This does prove that limma- 
was sometimes animate (common gender). But the form \li-im-ma is not {pace Puhvel) da¬ 
tive-locative, but neuter in agreement with gulsan and not in agreement with the animate 
subject has memiyas. Either limma- was heterogeneric, having both neuter and common 
gender agreements, or the form limma is a collective, formally identical to a neuter. Fur¬ 
thermore, there is no evidence whatever to suggest that limma- was specifically a type of ale 
(pace Puhvel). It was a beverage, probably alcoholic, but we have no idea what type. Puhvel 
has missed one word derived from limma-, namely [/ ]immuiwant- KUB 33.62 iii 12-13 (cf. 
naduwant- “having reeds” < nata- “reed”). See Hoffner 1994 and CHD S/1 sub saknuwant-. 

lip(ai)-: Curiously, Puhvel has cited the same passage twice on the same page (p. 102) 
with different and incompatible readings: KUB 55.35 obv. 7. The correct reading is li-ip- 
s[a-an- . . .], not li-ip-p[a-an-zi ]. The word read GIR-as can just as easily be read ANSE- 
as , and in any event in its context denotes a model of either an animal with hooves or a 
model of an animal foot. His “foot a bit abraded at the hoof” fails to communicate that im¬ 
portant fact. 

lulim(m)i-: The meanings proposed for this word and for lulu- in the next lemma are Puh- 
vel’s guesses, based apparently on no solid textual evidence. Once again he has proposed as 
though it were certain only one of quite a few renderings which would not contradict the 
evidence, but which cannot claim exclusive validity. The precise meaning of lulimmi- is still 
unclear to me. But lulu- is something general like “happiness,” or “well-being ” 

lulluri-: Aside from its being a mineral, the only evidence for a more precise identifi¬ 
cation comes from the glass-making texts published by Riemschneider. Why Puhvel thinks 
that it must be “hematite” (his rendering of NA 4 KA.GI.NA, Akkadian sadanu, which is not 
translated by Assyriologists as “hematite”) is unclear to me. Neither KA.GI.NA nor sadanu 
are used in glass-making texts from Mesopotamia. On p. 118 Puhvel concedes that Akka¬ 
dian lulu might be the basis for the word lulluri -, but he fails to mention that Akkadian lulu 
is indeed used in glass-making texts. And the CAD translates this word as “antimony.” 

lutta(i)-: The claim that this word is neuter in the sg. and common gender in the plural 
is nonsense. Nothing in the context of the so-called neuter form Gl Huttai requires it to be 
singular. In all probability luttai is a collective plural, while luttaus is the non-collective 
(“count”) plural in the accusative case. If Puhvel thinks that “consonant with technology, 
luttai was in the nature of a (shuttered) venthole of wood and (rarely) bronze,” then it is in¬ 
conceivable that ^AB.MES-ws arantes in broken context should mean “raised(?) win¬ 
dows.” Hittite windows had no sashes and were not raised or lowered. Nor do I understand 
how the “repeated mention” (only two times!) of an upper window ( sarazzi -) “suggests a 
venthole for smoke.” Both of the passages mentioning an “upper” window say that a person 
stands beside it, which means that it cannot be in the roof or high up on the wall, but on the 
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level that a person stands. That location does not favor its function as a “venthole” for 
smoke, which would rise straight up. 

luzzi-: Several new occurrences from the Ma§at letters, which were available to Puhvel 
several years before this volume went to press, have been overlooked: HKM 52:13, 35, 39 
have lu-uz-zi nom.-acc. The loc. lu-uz-zi-ia is found in HKM 52:36-37. And a plural loca¬ 
tive seems to be found in KBo 6.28 rev. 30-31 sa-ah-ha-ni[-ia-a]s lu-uz-zi-ia-as. 
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